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How TIMKEN’ roll neck bearings 
“” giwe you greater mill rigidity... 
plus 7 other big advantages 


BALANCED PROPORTION design of 


Timken® bearings contributes great- 
ly to increased mill rigidity and min- 
imizes deflection by permitting larger 
roll neck diameters than ever before 
possible with tapered roller bearings. 
Roll neck strength is increased 50 to 
60%. But that’s only owe of the ad- 
vantages you get with Timken roll 
neck bearings. Timken bearings give 
you all these advantages, too: 


1. MORE TONNAGE PER BEARING 
Records indicate that ‘Balanced 
Proportion” Timken bearings have 
greater life expectancy. Made of fine 
alloy steel, the rolls and races have 
carburized, wear-resistant surfaces 


and tough, shock-resisting cores. 


2. ELIMINATION OF COMPLICATED 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS that hamper 
roll changing. No pipes, tubes, etc. 
Timken bearings permit the use of 
simple, economical grease lubrica- 
tion. Rolls can be changed more 
easily and in less time. 


3. MILLS CAN BE STOPPED AND RE- 
STARTED WITH NO LOSS OF STEEL. 
Timken bearings permit mills to 
start smoothly and easily under full 
load. Gauge setting is not disturbed. 


4. LOAD RATINGS INCREASED UP 
TO 40% due to Timken’s balanced 
proportion design. 


5. NO SPECIAL THRUST BEARINGS 
NEEDED. Timken tapered roller 





bearings take both radial and thrust 
loads in any combination. 


6. HIGHER ROLLING MILL SPEEDS 
are possible because Timken bear- 
ings minimize friction. 


7. PROLONGED ROLL LIFE is assured 
because Timken bearings provide 
maximum rigidity, eliminate roll 


neck wear. 


You can be sure of all these advan- 
tages in either existing or new equip- 


ment by specifying Timken balanced 
proportion bearings for back-up and 
work rolls. For full details, consult 
our roll neck specialists. Write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 





TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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with Farval lubrication 


EBER bag machines produce paper bags at 

speeds up to 500 per minute. Machines are 
run continuously at high speeds up to 24 hours a 
day, and in all climates all over the world. 


Good lubrication—vital to trouble-free operation— 
is provided by Farval Centralized Lubrication, which 
is offered as optional equipment on every machine. 


According to the machine manufacturer: 


“Centralized lubrication with Farval is a distinct 
aid to positive lubrication of hard-to-get-at places 
which previously required the machine to be shut 
down to reach the hidden bearings that were fre- 
quently missed entirely, either intentionally or due 
to an oversight. 


“The closed bearings now used with the Farval 
system also practically eliminate any possible abra- 
sive effects where undesirable conditions are 
encountered. Maintenance time has been cut to a 
minimum, since the entire machine can be lubricated 
while in operation. Bearing life has been increased 
tremendously. Oil and grease drippings have been 
eliminated since lubrication is clean and efficient 
with no waste lubricant to soil machine or paper 
bags.”’ 

Farval is the original (patented) Dualine system 
of centralized lubrication that has proven itself 
through years of service. The Farval valve has only 
two moving parts—is simple, sure and foolproof, 
without springs, ball-checks or pinhole ports to 
cause trouble. Through its full hydraulic operation, 
Farval unfailingly delivers grease or oil to each 
bearing—as much as you want, exactly measured— 
as often as desired. Indicators at every bearing 
show that each valve has functioned. 

Write for Bulletin 25 for full details. The Farval 
Corporation, 3252 East 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Indus- 
trial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 


FARVAL—Studies in 
Centralized Lubrication 


No. 115 
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Illustration courtesy of ; 
H. G. Weber & Co., Inc., Kiel, Wis. 
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severe forming 


Making grades of steel wire suitable for many different processing methods 
is a Bethlehem specialty. Whether you make kitchen gadgets, inner-spring 
mattresses or steel wool, our modern wire mills can turn out a top-quality 
q wire to do the job. 
: One of the standard grades may suit your needs perfectly. Or your 
specifications may call for one of our special-purpose grades. Either way, you 


can count on our paying careful attention to the proper grade and quality of 


the steel . . . and the manufacturing procedures in our wire mills that will 
(| insure best performance of the wire for your product. 
i Our engineers are ready to contribute their wire-making experience to 1 


any problems you may have in the selection and processing of steel wire. 


Phone the nearest Bethlehem sales office . . . or drop us a line at Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


eal a) 


Zo BETHLEHEM WIRE 
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Special Article 


Titanium, the newest and most virile metal, is now avail- 
able in tubing. The inert atmosphere welding and anneal- 
ing processes allow titanium tubing fabrication. In spite 
of its light weight, the properties of titanium tubing compare 
— with carbon and some types of stainless steels. 
—p. 85. 





Issue Highlights 


One answer to today’s high freight rates is the erection 
of small steel plants in areas remote from the mills. Fast 
continuous rolling mills using electric furnaces for produc- 
ing carbon steel bar and flat-rolled products permit steel 
costs as low as those of large integrated plants.—p. 90. 


Salvage savings of over 50 pct on small pieces and as 
much as 90 pet on larger equipment can be realized through 
heavy nickel salvage plating. Parts requiring corrosion 
resistance may be made of cast iron or other low cost mate- 
rial by applying a heavy nickel coat. The coat can be as 
thick as 0.080 in.—p. 98. 





Railroad men are pondering the benefits and disad- 

ree vantages of Equitable Life’s plan to finance the building 

of their cars and lease them for 15-year periods at less than 

standard rental now paid. Equitable Life’s announcement 

flushed into the open an idea under semi-secret considera- 
tion for some time.—p. 113. 


ments of the country, said E. T. Weir, chairman of National 
Steel Corp. last week. At the same time, officials of Re- 
public Steel Corp. predicted a sustained high rate of opera- 
tions.—p. 114. 


Fg Steelmaking capacity is definitely in excess of the require- 
i 


- nf The current struggle between the UAW-CIO and the 
“_ automotive companies moved into a second front last week 
wy when General Motors and the union began talks. With 
. Chrysler negotiations still on dead center, attention switched 
to GM in the hope that it could pull a rabbit, or at least 

a labor contract, out the hat.—p. 117. 


Coming Next Week 


aa) Sate Induction heated, refractory lined furnace eliminates the 

ae Ww : . 

SU Away formation of galvanizer dross. Close temperature control, 

wi imme absence of fumes, plus better and cheaper coating makes 

ss \e"e8 this unit a major contribution to the hot dip galvanizing 
industry. 


E 
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Cranes that are tough—that take the gaff of 


heavy switching operations . . . Straight, sim- 
ple, Diesel cranes that stand up under the 
heaviest service...Simple, rugged travel gears 
warranted for the life of the machine .. We 
know that these cranes will do your work. . 
We back what we know with our 


guarantee. 


BURLINGTON 


CRANE & SHOVEL COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Editorial 


Shades of OPA! 


HE Joint Committee on the Economic Report covering steel prices should make 
more than the steel industry shudder. 


Steel people were called to Washington. They assumed they would be listened to. 
It seems they weren’t at all. They gave the committee facts and figures galore. They 
answered questions by the hundreds. 


Well, what came out of the hearing? You guess. It was nothing but a rehash of 
old anti-steel arguments used away back in the late 30’s. No attention was paid, nor 
was weight given, to the statements of steel people about why they were in business 
and why they raised prices. 


Instead, one of the recommendations made by the committee majority is so danger- 
ous that its acceptance might ultimately mean government fixing of prices. 


It has been recommended that steel firms tell a government agency when they 
expect to raise prices. Then “speedily hearings will be held to get the facts on the 
reasons for, and general economic effects of such increases and that such industry-wide 
price increases be deferred for a definite period of for example 30 days after such 
announcement.” 


This would be just jim dandy. If any committee got their foot that far in the door 
and if any government agency held such hearings we would be well on our way to 
doing away with competition and free enterprise. 


Such a recommendation assumes that steel people don’t know what they are doing. 
That’s untrue. It assumes that they are trying to get all the traffic will bear. That's 
nonsense. It assumes that there is no competition in steel. That’s an old chestnut: 
It just isn’t true. 


Let’s suppose that a steel company went through such a rigmarole. Let’s say they 
posted higher prices. Then held them for 30 days while they gave reasons for the 
increase to a government agency. 


Let’s assume that the steel firm was hit hard with antibusiness smearing. So much 
so that they decided they could not raise prices and withstand national wrath fed by 
loose and unfounded statements by politicians. 


The price increases would have been needed. They should have gone through 
based on facts. The plain truth would be that the government would have effectively 
set prices and controlled them. 


Competition and the right to run a business would be out. 


Looks like an attempt to revive OPA—a war measure that has no place in peace- 
time. Such attempts are dangerous: They might succeed if industry loses its fight 


to get its story across. 


Editor 
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Continental ROLLING 


of all types, including auxiliary 


PRODUCERS OF: Complete Rolling Mill Installations including: 


Blooming Mills Plate Mills Non-Ferrous Mills Tables 

Structural Mills Slabbing Mills Roll Lathes Transfers 

Bar Mills Universal Mills ingot Mold Cars Shears and other 
Billet Mills Hot Strip Mills Charging Box Cars auxiliary steel 
Merchant Mills Cold Strip Mills De-Pilers plant equipment 


IRON, ALLOY IRON and STEEL ROLLS for ferrous and non-ferrous 
rolling mills; pulp and paper industry; textile industry; and milling, 
cereal and vegetable oil industries. 


* * * 


CARBON and ALLOY STEEL CASTINGS from 20 to 250,000 pounds. 
Complete heat treating and machining facilities. 
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Bm The Germans are using sand molds and cores to make precision 
castings in many metals. A plastic compound binds the sand and 
forms a mold of unusual smoothness, dimensional stability and high 
gas permeability. They claim the process is exceptionally good for 


casting very thin sections. 


@ Western railroads may ask for rate revisions on steel shipments 
similar to those recently proposed by Eastern roads. It will be 
discussed at a Chicago meeting next month. 


m A new cold liquid cleaner for industrial use should particularly 

interest electrical maintenance men. It is said to dissolve grease 

rapidly, evaporate quickly, have low flammability and only mild 

toxicity. It is inert to ordinary electrical insulating materials. 


®@ At least one major stainless steel producer set an all-time 
shipment record in March. 


wm The high price of coffee is having a double-barreled effect on 
the steel industry. Housewives are buying less branded coffee 
(which generally comes in tin cans) and more of the chain and super- 
market coffee in paper bags. Result: a very minor dip in tinplate 


for this use but a shortage of the wire used on paper coffee bags. 


m Cellophane is back on allocation to consumers. It had been off 
for more than a year. 


=m A midwestern manufacturer is successfully applying a durable 
chromium plating on coined powdered brass parts. The technique in- 
cludes application of a base coat of copper before the usual nickel 
and chrome plating. Cleaning must be extremely thorough. 


® Business note: Most chemical firms will spend as much on plant 
expansion this year as they did in 1949; some will spend more. 


wm One or two steel sales executives are privately predicting an 
82-million ton year for steel. This would be about 5 million tons 
above 1949. Such a prediction would not even have been made pri-— 
vately in January. A long GM strike would wreck the crystal ball. 





m& The Navy has developed a 60-kw generator weighing only 3300 lb, as 
or about half the weight of standard generators of the same capac-— 

ity. Its 1800-rpm diesel engine uses lightweight alloys and is 

insulated with silicone. 


wm The bar mill set up in Venezuela last year is asking government 
protection against what it calls "dumping" of European steel rein-— 

forcing bars in the Venezuelan market. It wants the government to 

buy all concrete bars from the local mill. 


m As expected, the new pension plans put the accent on youth. At 
one plant a new man over 30 has small chance of getting a job unless 
he has a needed skill. This is believed to be an isolated and ex-— 
treme case-——the age limit will generally be higher. But it shows 
that companies realize they can't afford to load the payroll with 
men who'll be eligible for pensions in a relatively few years. 
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Truly a traveling brief case, is the one carried 
by a Republic Pig Iron Metallurgist. Equally 
at home in Mainliner cabin, Pullman berth 
or fast-moving car, it’s often heading for 
trouble . . . foundry trouble that needs to 
be corrected. 


Other times, it is on its way to forestall trouble 
... furnishing the answers to routine questions 
about molding practice .. . offering sug- 
gestions for improving castings or cutting 
production costs. 


As countless foundrymen will testify, it never 
stays long enough to wear out its welcome, 
but its visit seldom is soon forgotton. 


Perhaps you have some unanswered questions 
or unsolved problems which might be cleared 
up by a visit from a Republic Pig Iron 
Metallurgist. Just let us know when you 
would like him—and the brief case—to stop. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


PIG IRON 


[REPUBLIC | 
38345 


ALSO TRUSCON FOUNDRY FLASKS « REPUBLIC CORE WIRE © FOUNDRY NAILS 
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Mills Swamped With Requests 


Very Good Year Is Predicted 





TEEL demand this week is cracking crystal 
balls all over the country. Every major 
mill in the country is booked to capacity for 
months ahead on every major product. Steel is 
moving to customers on the allocation system 
developed during the hectic postwar period. 
Mills are being swamped with requests for steel 
faster than it can be turned out. 

Some of the smartest men in the steel busi- 
ness are sure it can’t last long at this level—that 
the second half will see a drop in demand. That 
is to be expected. Mills today are still fighting 
to make up the 11 million tons of steel lost dur- 
ing the steel and coal strikes. 

But this week there is no real evidence that 
there will be any serious drop in steel demand 
before the end of the third quarter. A careful 
check by IRON AGE EDITORS in major market 
areas throughout the country revealed no cracks 
in front line demand for steel. On the contrary, 
most of those who had been predicting a slump 
at the end of the first half are extending their 
predictions to the end of the third quarter—and 
they aren’t so sure it will come then. 


Predict Good Year for Steel 

This means a very good year for steel. Oper- 
ations this week are scheduled at 97 pct of rated 
capacity, up half a point from last week. On an 
annual basis this is equal to 96 million ingot 
tons of steel production. Last year 77,868,353 
tons of ingots and steel for castings were pro- 
duced. The all-time record was set in 1944, when 
a wartime peak of 89,641,575 tons were turned 
out. Biggest peacetime output was in 1948, when 
the industry made 88,640,470 tons of steel. 

No one expects steel output this year to break 
these records. But it does seem likely to top 
last year’s production. And last year was rated 
a pretty good year by almost everyone concerned. 
Judged on its outlook today, total steel produc- 
tion this year could amount to between 80 and 85 
million tons when the last ingots are counted. 

The Detroit labor situation remains the big- 
gest roadblock barring smooth progress toward 
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SUMMARY 


Scrap Prices Score New High gm IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS SD 





this goal. Negotiations at Chrysler are still 
stalled on dead center. Meanwhile, the second 
round in the auto-labor tussle got underway last 
week when General Motors launched serious con- 
versations with the United Auto Workers. Much 
depends on whether or not GM can pull another 
rabbit, or a new wage contract, out of the hat. 


Serap Seores New High 

But a drop in auto production, always a fear- 
some thought to steel people, is not feared as 
much now as it has been—because demand in 
other industries seems high enough to absorb a 
good share of Detroit tonnage if it should become 
available. There is continuing evidence, for in- 
stance, that some appliance makers are holding 
back expansion plans or new models for lack of 
the extra steel required. 

Taking its cue from steel demand, the scrap 
market swept into new high ground for the 
year. Advances were scored at Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo and other centers. The IRON 
AGE STEEL scrap composite set a new high for 
the year. The higher prices were almost all con- 
fined to the steelmaking grades but some of these 
items moved up as much as $2 a ton. 

Conversion deals are still going strong, indi- 
cating that buyers are just as anxious as ever to 
obtain steel. Orders for sheet and strip are 
booked through June. Some are even being taken 
for July delivery, although the mills aren’t 
anxious for commitments more than 3 months 
in advance. Linepipe, one of the few items sold 
far in advance, is sold out well into 1951 by some. 


Foreign Steel Shipments Spurt 

The coming of spring has brought an increase 
in demand for structural steel. This is a seasonal 
spurt and surprises no one. But it is raising the 
pitch of a market which was already humming. 

Reports of inroads in the market by foreign 
steel are snowballing. So far the tonnage in- 
volved is not as large as these reports indicate, 
but there is no doubt that the rate of increase 
of foreign steel shipments is significant. 


15 
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(Partial view of the enormous new lubricating oil plant at 
Lake Charles, La., where this great new oil is processed.) 


“ANTI-FOULING” OIL made by the 
Remarkable new “HEART-CUT” PROCESS 


This new oil—the best known to science... 
gives you a cleaner engine...more economy 
... minimum carbon residue. 
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It’s here now! The remarkable motor oil from the giant new 
$42,000,000 lubricating oil plant at Lake Charles, La. The 
plant that’s been the big talk of the oil industry for months. 

New Premium Koolmotor is made by the unique ‘‘Heart- 
Cut” Process which retains only the choicest part of the finest 
crudes. It’s so superior that in recent engine tests it outscored 
nine other major premium motor oils. No wonder Premium 


Koolmotor is better in every way! Cleans better, seals better, 
cools better and fights acid, sludge and corrosion far more 
effectively. Switch to this remarkable new oil today. 


| start saving Dollars today... stop at 


CITIES @ SERVICE 
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Get on the Beam... 


WITH A HEVI-LIFT To 
CUT YOUR HANDLING COSTS 


ae 


A! 
a B;! 
You’re on the way to new economies when you send your 
loads “‘thru-the-air” with a P&H Hevi-Lift. Wherever speed 
and frequent handling are factors, P&H Hevi-Lifts save money 
because one man does the whole job quickly and safely — by 
merely pressing buttons. This is the way it’s done these days 
in thousands of locations — with all kinds of loads up to 
15 tons. 


Why temporize? Why delay savings the Hevi-Lift is ready 
to bring you mow? The first step is to let us send you the 
new bulletin which shows dozens of money-saving ideas. 


HANDLE IT “THRU-THE-AIR" AT LOWER COST 


CAPACITIES UP TO 15 TONS 


THESE ADDED VALUES ARE STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT ON P&H HEVI-LIFTS 

The P&H Hevi-Llift is built for years of hard service—backed 
by America's largest builder of overhead materials handling equip- 
ment. It costs you less to have the Hevi-Lift Added Value features 


than to be without them. 


SAFER — True motor ratings insure against failure at full capacity 
loads and speeds. Thermal overload protection, 110-volt control 
current and crane-type limit switch provide maximum safety. 


LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION — Precision-built...shaved gears... 
ELECTRIC HOISTS grease sealed bearings... moisture, dust and acid-proof. 


4401 West National Avenue SMOOTHER OPERATION — Motor specifically built for frequent 
Milwaukee 14, Wis reversals in hoist service. 
‘ be 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION, Hoist Division 
4401 West National Avenve 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send your new bulletin on P&H Hevi-Lift Hoists, 


TRAV-LIFT 
t CRANES 


a 
MEAVE DUTY CRANE 





WHAT DOES IT COST YOU 
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‘Trackless Train’ 
* hauls equivalent 
of 8-10 truck 
loads. 





Mercury “Trackless Train” 
Speeds MORE Tonnage 
at LOWER Cost! 


@ Hauls every ton for less... . travels 
wherever material movement dictates. 
Works as a cost reduction team with 
your fork trucks—relieving them of 
LONG HAUL transporting—freeing them 
to handle and stack. 

Ask a Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 
Or, request Catalog No. 7-11. 
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ods 
quickly trans- 
ported by ‘Tug’ © 
electric tractor 
ond trailers. 


tractor houls 
trainload of 
sheet steel. 


w*Heavy duty 
) ‘Huskie’ gas 
‘tractor hauls 
heavy ma- 
# chine port. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4144 S. Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 









TRACTORS © TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 
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Cozy Nest 


Mrs. E. R. Kimball was fasci- 
nated by your favorite family jour- 
nal’s account (March 16, p. 103) of 
the all-steel house built for $4,000 
by a Ford executive. As your f.f.j. 
described it: 


“It Is an L-shaped structure and not 
too big—just 600 ft square." 


“That’s about 8 acres,” says Mrs. 
Kimball. “Pretty good for $4,000— 
but, as you say, he had his wife’s 
help.” We just can’t wait for the 
builders to apply their talents to 
building Fords. The old Model T 
price tag will look like inflation. 


Your Chain Is Dragging 


W. Foulger submits for the ap- 
tronym department an anti-static 
leg garter, appropriately manufac- 
tured by the Walter G. Legge Co., 
Inc. The device is so fascinating, 
though, that you ought to hear the 
whole story. If you work in an ex- 
plosive atmosphere, you should 
wear one. The leg garter, making 
contact with the skin, is connected 
by a flexible bead chain to a floor 
contact pin that clips on the sole of 
the shoe. This makes electrical con- 
tact with any conductor which may 
be on the floor, draining away 
static currents from the body. They 
probably tingle as they run down 
your leg, making you dance like a 
20-ton tank truck as you go relling 
merrily along. 


Puzzler 


After fudging for two weeks on 
the problem of determining with a 
simple balance which one of 12 
coins is either underweight or 
overweight, we’ll squeeze some type 





to give you the procedure as out- 
lined by Martin Baron of Sears, 
Roebuck (you can find everything 
at Sears’): 

Number the coins from | to 12. Weigh 
1-2-3-4 vs. 5-6-7-8. If equal, try 1-2-3 vs. 
9-10-11. If equal, 12 is the dud. Weigh 
against any other coin to determine whether 
lighter or heavier. If 9-10-11 is heavier (or 
lighter), try ? vs. 10. If equal, I! is the 
heavier (or lighter) coin. If unequal, the 
heavier (or lighter) coin is seen. 


If 1-2-3-4 is heavier (or lighter) than 5-6-7-8, 
try 1-2-5 vs. 3-4-6. If equal, 7 or 8 is the 
lighter (or heavier) coin. Try | vs. 7. If 
equal, & is the lighter (or heavier) coin; if 
unequal 7 is the lighter (or heavier). 


If 1-2-3-4 is heavier (or lighter) than 5-6-7-8 
and 1-2-5 is heavier (or lighter) than 3-4-6, 
try | vs. 2. If equal, 6 is the lighter (or 
heavier) coin; if unequal, the heavier (or 
lighter) of the two is it. 


If |-2-3-4 is lighter (or heavier) than 5-6-7-8 
and 1-2-5 is heavier (or lighter) than 3-4-6, 
try 3 vs 4. If equal, 5 is the heavier (or 
lighter); if unequal, the lighter (or heavier) 
of the two is It. 

The explanation, alone, on that 
one takes some time to work 
through, but as nearly as we can 
determine, correct answers came 
from Morgan A. Powell of South 
Bound Brook, N. J.; and Charles 
E. Norton, Highland Park, Ill. Both 
did it in three weighings, also. 

Other correct answers: On the 
stack of torn paper (March 9), 
Robert C. Shuman, who calculates 
by light years, and Sidney Reibel, 
who wants to know how long the 
tearing took. On the horse trade 
(March 2), Harold J. Kandiner, 
J. R. Hansen, W. W. Howell, and 
Maynard C. Roberts. 

J. W. Foster, purchasing depart- 
ment, Ingersoll-Rand Co., proves 
his memory stretches back to the 
days before agricultural price sup- 
ports with this one to rest up on: 
What is the price of eggs per dozen 
when 3 eggs more for 20¢ wou!'d 
reduce the price 22/3¢ per dozen? 
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cold-shearing operation 


HE Albion Malleable Iron 
Company relies on this 200-ton 
self-aligned, gap-type Farquhar 
Hydraulic Press for cold-shearing 
gates from automotive castings in 
its Albion, Michigan, plant. 
Built-for-the-job Farquhar Hy- 
draulic Presses can be an asset to 
your plant, too! Rapid advance and 
return of the ram assures faster 


production ::: extra guides on 
moving platen give greater accu- 
racy ... fingertip controls afford 
smoother operation ... positive 
control of speed and pressure in- 
sures Jonger die life! 


Write today for complete infor- 
mation on how Farquhar Presses 
can help you get faster, better, 
cheaper production in your plant! 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Bending - Forming - Forcing - Straightening - Hobbing - Assembling 
eee SO ees ee em ati mer ori 
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_ You draw the Shape 





—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 34”; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire — 


Ge wl 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
¢ Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 










PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 










NEW ENGLAND MILL 


I am conducting, along with a group 
of area development people, a study 
of current plans for the creation of a 
steel plant in this area. I understand 
that you have done an excellent job 
of research in this direction. I am 
wondering if reprints of your articles 
on this problem are available. I under- 
stand that you have made exhaustive 
studies of the ore deposits in Labrador 
and in Venezuela. I am told also that 
you have given some attention to New 
England’s steel future. Any of this 
material will be helpful. Also, I am 
wondering how much information is 
available on the expansion plans of 
heavy industry or if you prefer, of the 
durable goods industries. 

HARTWELL DALEY 
Managing Director 
Radio-New England 
Fall River, Mass. 


Some of the very best research on this 
subject has been done by Dr. Alfred C. 
Neal, vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Boston. The Labrador ore angle has been 
fully investigated by John Kelley, consulting 
engineer retained by the New England 
Council. There is a good case for more 
steel production in New England, this was 
very ably presented by Dr. Neal at the steel 
price hearings in Washington recently. How- 
ever, we think this case has been weakened 
materially by the recently announced inten- 
tions of Bethlehem and U. S. Steel to in- 
crease their capacity on the eastern coast. 
While the steel tonnage consumed in New 
England is great enough to warrant an in- 
tegrated mill, it should be remembered that 
this tonnage consists of many, many differ- 
ent steel items. This, of course, complicates 
the problem greatly. A supporting factor 
in the case for the mill is the freight rate 
comparison. This argument should hold re- 
gardless of what happens to basing point 
vs. f.0.b. mill pricing.—Ed. 


QUERY ON WASHINGTON 


I am a weekly reader of your maga- 
zine THE IRON AGE, and naturally 
turned to the editorial note on your 
comments on present-day affairs. It 
would take a great deal of time to let 
you know who we are and what we do. 
I am writing you because we seem to 
be quite perturbed over the general 
conditions and because of no set goal 
set up by our particular leaders in 
Washington. We have been in busi- 
ness some odd 25 years, and when 
starting this business it naturally was 
hard work without any capital. How- 
ever, in spite of this the tax drain was 
naturally not as great and one could 
naturally set aside a dollar for future 
planning. It is often said by my 
father that this business was very 


difficult to get started, but much more 
difficult to keep going. A question [ 
would like to ask is, what can people 
such as ourselves bank on for the next 
four or five years to come? We ask 
this because we note that irrespective 
of the tax load, people such as Genera! 
Motors and Ford are still expanding 
with new branches going into Cleve- 
land and other parts of the country. 
They have a much better insight or 
must know better as to what they are 
going to face, otherwise such expan- 
sion would not be forthcoming. What 
is it that gives them the go-ahead 
sign? This might sound like a letter 
of pessimism, and I want to say that 
it is not because we are one of the 
largest in this type of business, with 
the most competitive prices, with top 
quality, but the present-day trends 


are perturbing. Vv. G. BIRO 
Biro Mfg. Vice-President 


Co. 
Marblehead, Ohio 


MACHINING MALLEABLE 


We have read an extract from an 
article in the June 2, 1949 issue by 
M. Tilley, W. M. Albrecht, L. R. 
Spann and J. H. Lansing on machin- 
ing malleable iron. We machine large 
quantities of this particular material, 
and we are very interested in this 
article. Is it possible for you to send 
us a copy of this particular article? 
We appreciate that THE IRON AGE is 
a publication of prime importance, 
and this article is certainly of interest 
to any firm who is engaged in the ma- 
chining of malleable iron. 

; J. POULTON 
Biicintnao Sapiens” Dieter 

Thank you for your interest in THE IRON 
AGE. A copy of the article has been sent. 


—Ed. 
SLAG FERTILIZER 


We have an inquiry from one of our 
European connections calling for a 
large quantity of Thomas Slag, an 
iron residue which is employed as a 
fertilizer. Although we have tried to 
secure a source of supply, we have not 
been successful, and would like to 
know whether you are in a position 
to point out to us some firms which 
can supply this residue. 

A. HANEBUTH, JR. 
Colonial Industries, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Production of Thomas Slag as a soil con- 
ditioner is concentrated in the Southern 
states, where the phosphorus content is suf- 
ficiently high to warrant commercial produc- 
tion. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham 2, Ala., or 
Republic Steel Corp., Republic Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, both produce this material in 
their Alabama plants.—Ed. 


COKE CONSUMPTION 


I would be very pleased to receive 
one copy of “Reducing Coke Consump- 
tion in Iron and Steel Production” by 
Magnus Tigerschiold, which appeared 
in the July 14, 1949, issue. 


EDUARDO PYLES LOZANO 
Chief Engineer 
Usina Santa Olimpia 
Sao Paulo, Brasil, S/A 


Copy has been sent.—Ed. 
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AKER’S MACDOLITE possesses 
B superior chemical, physical, 
and mineralogical composition. Its 
grain-size particles are properly 
burned. Use it, and you are as- 
sured of minimum maintenance 
and repairs. 

N ECONOMY, strength, and qual- 
os) Baker’s Magdolite knows 
no peer as an open hearth and 
electric furnace refractory. The 
J. E. Baker Company, York, Penn- 
Billmeyer, 
Millersville, 


sylvania. Plants at 
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KNOWLEDGE — It is the function 
of a business paper to exchange the 
knowledge of industry. It is this 
responsibility that makes us so con- 
stantly pre-occupied with what is 
new and what is different. When 
there is a new subject that becomes 
of interest in the metalworking in- 
dustry, every scrap of information 
that comes to hand needs to be ex- 
changed. 

Thus it is that although there 
has been little use made of titanium 
in the metals industry to date— 
THE IRON AGE is carrying a lot of 
technical news on the subject. 


On page 85 of this issue, THE 
IRON AGE says, “Seldom has a new 
structural metal as much interest 
in so short a time as the metal 
titanium.” That statement is the 
lead of an article that will tell you 
that through inert atmosphere 
welding and annealing, titanium is 
now available in the form of 
tubing. This article, written for 
THE IRON AGE by A. M. Bounds, 
chief metallurgist, Superior Tube 
Co. (the firm that is making the 
titanium tubes) will add materially 
to the fund of knowledge on the 
subject of titanium. 

THE IRON AGE has been follow- 
ing the development of this metal 
closely, and will continue to make 


ustomer 


fundamental contributions on this 
subject as they become available. 


SMALL STEEL MILLS—There is 
an intriguing idea. For the most 
part, the metals world has learned 
through the years to expect that 
every new steel mill that is built 
shall be bigger than the last. In- 
deed for decades it has been that 
way. 

The article on page 90 of this 
issue brings up the interesting pos- 
sibility that it may be feasible to 
build some small steel mills that 
can compete in special locations 
with the big integrated mills at 
distant locations. 

As outlined in this article, the 
basic needs to do so are an assured 
market for the product, a ready 
supply of scrap, power to supply 
two high powered 12 ft diam arc 
furnaces, and a well designed con- 
tinuous mill with auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

With those at hand, a small mill 
to produce 100,000 tons of carbon 
steel a year able to supply a com- 
munity with small hot-rolled bars, 
rods, light structurals, wire, hoop 
stock, and narrow strip can be ex- 
pected. 

All in all, it opens up a bright 
new prospect for towns like Bos- 
ton, Schenectady, Grand Rapids and 
who knows what others. 
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British February steel production highest in history .. . 
European steel production in ‘49 shows gain of 7.8 million 


. » « English auto makers break production, export records. 


London—lIgnoring the threat of 
nationalization, Britain’s steel in- 
dustry continued to break produc- 
tion precedents. In the short month 
of February, the industry produced 
more steel than in any single month 
in its history. The record output 
was equivalent to an annual rate of 
16,898,000 long tons, topping the 
previous peak month of May 1949 
when 16,409,000 long tons at the 
yearly rate were produced. 


The British Iron and Steel Fed- 
eration regards January and Feb- 
ruary production as a bright be- 
ginning toward achievement of the 
industry’s 1950 goal of about 
15,750,000 long tons. 


Europe Steel Production Rises 


Geneva—All European countries 
except Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Italy produced more crude steel in 
1949 than they did in 1948, accord- 
ing to statistics offered to the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe’s Steel Committee 
recently. 


Excluding the USSR, European 
production in ’49 totaled 55,131,000 
metric tons of crude steel and 
40,444,000 tons of pig iron and 
blast furnace ferro-alloys. Thus 
1949 steel production was 7.8 mil- 
lion tons higher than in ’48 and pig 
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iron production 5.4 million tons 
higher, gains of 16.5 pct and 15.5 
pet, respectively. 


USSR Production Rises 

While European production was 
stimulated in ’49, American produc- 
tion of crude steel sank to 70,- 
635,000 tons as compared with 
80,415,000 in 1948. The Geneva 
unit estimated that Russian steel 
production rose from 16,500,000 
tons in 1948 to 20,600,000 in ’49. 


English Car Building Booms 


London—England’s production 
wheels rolled at high speed in 
January when automobile produc- 
tion averaged nearly 10,000 units 
a week and established a record. 
The record was 500 units a week 
over the previous peak month of 
last October. Commercial vehicle 
production lagged a little in Janu- 
ary—4900 units a week compared 
with the record 5000 a week last 
November. 


Exports at Peak Pitch 

Export records also dissolved in 
January. Over 30,700 cars and 
10,300 commercial vehicles went to 
foreign ports. The car export total 
was 2800 higher than any previous 
monthly shipment and the number 
of commercial vehicles exported 


topped all other monthly 
ments by 1000. 

Australia was England’s best 
customer with purchases of 11,800 
cars and 3850 commercial vehicles. 
Sales in Canada were also boom- 
ing. From a low-low export point 
of eight cars in January, 1948, 
sales in the same month last year 
reached 5750. British manufac- 
turers are trying to snare a better 
share of the American market by 
increasing shipments to the Pacific 
coast where transportation charges 
also affect American producers. 


ship- 


American Exports Decline 


Paris—French imports of iron 
and steel products from America in 
1949 dropped to 108,700 tons from 
a 1948 level of 225,000 tons. The 
United States still ranks as the 
most important supplier of iron 
and steel products to France. Sec- 
ond is Great Britain, with 32,000 
tons in ’49 as compared with 15,000 
tons in ’48. Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg exports to France totaled 
12,000 tons in 1949 against 28,000 
tons in 1948. 

The European coal market is 
reaching a more normal condition. 
Following strikes in France, stocks 
of French coal mines mounted and 
special measures were enforced to 
lower production. First trials of 
coke from Lorraine’s new coal 
mines were reported satisfactory 
and further industrial tests are 
planned. Belgium will increase im- 
ports of British coking coal. 
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. . Here is a new Hough PAYLOADER ...a new size 
on Leads big, toncks of PAYLOADER that sets new standards of perform- 
in @ Four forward and four faster reverse speeds up ance, usefulness and durability for 2 yard tractor 
m to 23 mph Shovels. It has the many features that have made 
1e Payloaders first choice in industry for handling bulk 
1e @ Separate, quick forward-reverse shift materials. 
. ‘ It is an integral design of tractor and loader, com- 
. @ Full hydraulic control of bucket — lift, dump, _ pletely Hough-built, with a balanced combination of 
: close, lower pneumatic tire traction, flotation, operating speed, 
0 maneuverability and over-all usefulness . . . to dig, 
)0 @ Automatic quick tip-back of bucket load, carry, stockpile, spread and windrow materials 
n- Pee ; ...to lift, lower, pull and push — indoors and out- 
ad @ Powerful hydraulic digging action doors ...on hard surfaces or on loose ground. 


0 @ Stability and maneuverability for fast, safe _ Your Hough Distributor is eager to put this bril- 
es hia -_ liant performer through its paces for you. See him 
ne ere today or write The Frank G. Hough Co., 733 Sunny- 






. @ Full visibility for the operator side Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 

; ‘ 4 ‘ Send for catalogs on the new !4 yard HE 
: @ Large earthmover tires for maximum traction Pastenier. ‘ad a others — the 12 oat 
I on and off pavements HA, the 34 yd. HF, the 14 yd. HL, or 
to P the big 4 wheel drive 11/4 yd. HM. 
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Cleveland—An old and smoul- 
dering feud, man vs the machine, 
flamed last week. 

Opening shot was fired by C.I.O. 
president Philip Murray, in Pitts- 
burgh, who charged that the dis- 
placing of men by machines was 
pushing unemployment to the “dan- 
ger mark.” 

Quick to return the fire was 
David Ayr, president, National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association 
and president, Hendey Machine Co., 
Torrington, Conn. From Cleveland, 
where he was attending a regional 
meeting of National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, Mr. Ayr re- 
plied that “Mr. Murray’s attempt 
to revive this ancient fallacy re- 
veals that his economic thinking is 
just 200 years behind the times.” 


Warns of Danger Level 

Mr. Murray accused American 
industrialists of spending their 
profits on new machines to replace 
workers and “starve them to 
death.” He said displacing of many 
by machines was fast pushing un- 
employment to the 5 million “dan- 
ger” mark and warned that the 
“crisis” is getting worse. 

He told the C.I.0.’s state indus- 
trial council there were 4,684,000 
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MACHINE TOOL 


Sales 
Inquiries 
and Production 


Murray blast reopens feud of 
men vs. machines .. . Rebuttal 
comes from tool man that ma- 


chines create work. 


unemployed in February, 1950, an 
increase of 1,463,000 over Febru- 
ary, 1949. 

“We are only 316,000 away from 
the danger mark of 5 million set up 
by the President’s economic advi- 
sory council,” Mr. Murray said. 


“Machine Displaces Man” 

He accused industry of using its 
“bigger and bigger” profits on 
plant improvements, “not neces- 
sarily to increase production but 
to increase profit per capita pro- 
duction.” 

“That results in the layoff of 
men and thousands are being laid 
off today. The machine is displac- 
ing the man.” 

In challenging Mr. Murray’s 
statements, Mr. Ayr pointed out 
that “in 1743 in England, hand 
weavers threatened to mob Dr. 
Cartwright because of his inven- 
tion of a power loom. They were 
afraid they would lose their jobs. 
Due to the loom, employment in the 
weaving industry increased. 


Riot for Nothing 

“In 1845, in Massachusetts, 
workers in clothing shops organ- 
ized to prevent the introduction of 
the sewing machine. They said 
that the sewing machine ‘took the 


bread from the mouths of the pooy.’ 
The sewing machine in industria] 
use has since given employment to 
millions of people. 

“The fact is, of course, that con- 
trary to Mr. Murray’s contention, 
there is a direct ratio between ex- 
cellence of machines and increased 
volume of employment. Good ma- 
chines mean more employment, not 
less, because in increasing produc- 
tivity per man they cut costs. By 
cutting costs, they enable the man- 
ufacturer to sell a better product 
for the same price, or an equally 
good product at a lower price. As 
people get more for their money, 
more people buy, and volume of 
manufacturing goes up. As volume 
of manufacturing goes up, more 
people are employed. 


Order Distribution Ragged 

Elsewhere all was tranquil. New 
order volume, according to spokes: 
men for representative segments of 
the machine tool industry, con- 
tinues at a satisfactory level. Dis- 
tribution of orders is very uneven, 
and a certain number of companies 
are not sharing in the upturn. 

Visits to Detroit auto plants 
since the turn of the year indicate 
that several trends are developing 
here. Feeds and speeds in auto 
plants are going up—to rates that 
many an experienced tool builder 
will be initially inclined to dis- 
believe. 

Every plant master mechanic is 
aware of the potential savings re- 
sulting from faster feeds and 
speeds and better finishes. While 
some tooling is actually more com- 
plex, there are strong pressures 
toward simplified tooling, eliminat- 
ing for example, expensive form 
tools in favor of round, square and 
triangular carbide turning tools. 


Handling is Bottleneck 

With faster feeds and speeds a 
new consideration has entered the 
machine tool picture. This is the 
realization that even today exist 
applications where the bottleneck is 
no longer the machine but ability 
to get material to the machine and 
away from it as fast as the machine 
will do its job. It explains in part 
the current interest in materi- 
als handling in many automobile 
plants and is a problem certain to 
get much greater interest as sav- 
ings are better established. 
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Here’s news about a better drawing com- 


pound for bar drawing, to replace lime. 


It's Houghto-Draw 357, one of the new series 
of drawing compounds you'll hear much 
about in future months. 


Every bar mill man knows the objections to 
lime coatings—a dirty, hard-to-clean and 
slower method of preparing bar stock for 


reduction. Here’s the new way: 


Pickle the bars in a 10% H,SO, solution 
containing Houghton’s Acitrol pickling in- 
hibitor. Rinse, then immerse for about 5 min- 
utes in a 5-oz.-per-gal. solution of Houghto- 
Draw 357. Drain, allow to dry, and start 
drawing. The film is very adherent. . . pro- 
tects against rust... is readily removed in 
an alkaline cleaning bath after the draw. 


Advantages include a cleaner tank with no 


CUTTING OILS - 





by using Houghto-Draw 357 


HEAT TREATING SALTS - INHIBITORS - CARBURIZERS 
CLEANERS + RUST PREVENTIVES + DIE LUBRICANTS 
“FORTIFIED” OILS AND GREASES 


lime-encrusted lines, slow to heat up... 
brighter finished work . . . faster speed of 
drawing because there’s less frictional heat 
built up. 


For full data every bar mill man will want, 
write for Product Data Sheet on Houghto- 
Draw 357. E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadel- 
phia 33, Chicago, Detroit or San Francisco. 


-.. and for wire drawing 


use Houghto-Draw 1283 


Lime coatings preparatory to drawing of 
carbon steel wire are no longer neces- 
sary. Hot rolled coiled rod can be 
pickled, rinsed and immersed in Houghto- 
Draw 1283 solution, then air-dried and 
ready for the conventional draw. No 
baking or redipping, as with lime. Wire 
is cleaner and brighter. No more dusty 
working conditions and dirty machines. 



















PUBLICATIONS 


Open Steel Flooring 


Various designs of open steel 
flooring, described and illustrated in 
bulletin, include forged and welded 
rectangular patterns and a triangu- 
lar reticulated pattern for a wide 
variety of purposes. Dimensions of 
each design of grating and safety 
step and a safe load table are in- 
cluded. Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 
For more information, check No. 1 
on the postcard. 


Slitting Lines 


Yoder slitters, uncoilers, recoil- 
ers, scrap choppers and coil cars 
are illustrated in a new 76-p. book- 
let that also traces the evolution 
of multiple rotary slitters, explains 
basic considerations in selection of 
equipment and presents production 
records. Yoder Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 2 on the 
postcard. 


Oil and Water Coolers 


Typical installations, details of 
construction and specifications for 
various models of Conseco oil and 
water coolers are presented in a 
24-p. catalog also containing a sec- 
tion on engineering aspects of heat 
exchangers. Condenser Service and 
Engineering Co., Inc. For more in- 
formation, check No. 3 on the 
postcard. 


Cireulating Fans 

Propellair improved airfoil axial 
flow fans in sizes, types and capaci- 
ties for any ventilation need, are 
described in a 4-p. folder showing 
some typical applications for fume 
and smoke removal, foundry ven- 
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New publications that describe money saving 

equipment and services are available free and 

without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


tilation, and drying tunnels. Pro- 
pellair Div., Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
For more information, check No. 
4 on the postcard. 


Injection Molders 

The Moslo all-hydraulic Universal 
Minijectors, injection molders for 
all thermoplastic material, including 
vinyls and nylon, are described in 
a series of data sheets listing speci- 
fications and prices of various 
models. Moslo Machinery Co. For 
more information, check No. 5 on 
the postcard. 


Traveling Cranes 


For use wherever loads up to 15 
tons are to be lifted, lowered, or 
moved over definite areas, P & H 
Trav-Lift Cranes are described and 
illustrated in a 38-p. booklet show- 
ing various types and installations. 
For more information, check No. 
6 on the postcard. 


Dividing Head 


The OPL Optical Dividing Head, 
described in a 4-p. folder, when 
used on a milling machine permits 
the operator to directly select any 
angular division in the minimum 
of time. F. T. Griswold Mfg. Co. 
For more information, check No. 
7 on the postcard. 


Steam Cleaner 


Features and advantages of the 
Speedylectric Steam-Jet portable 
cleaner are presented in Bulletin 
74, and the Speedyvent air vent for 
high pressure steam system is de- 
scribed in bulletin 41. Livingstone 
Engineering Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 8 on the post- 
card. 


Friction Saws 

Features and cutting data of 
the Kling 4000 Series horizontal 
stroke friction saws for high speed 
volume and production cutting are 
described in a new 4-p. bulletin. 
Kling Bros. Engineering Works. 
For more information, check No. 
9 on the postcard. 


Coolant Separators 


Several new sizes of magnetic 
coolant separators are shown in bul- 
letin, and line drawings and speci- 
fications are given. Installation 
photographs show the various sizes 
on a variety of different machines. 
Barnes Drill Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 10 on the postcard. 


Mechanical Tubing 
Ways in which increased produc- 
tion, lower manufacturing costs 
and short cuts to improved design 
Turn to Page 129 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


New and improved production ideas, equipment, 

services and methods described here offer pro- 

duction economies. For price and other informa- 
tion, fill in the attached card and mail it. 


Coupling 
Improvement in rubber composi- 
tion and bonding have increased 


with easy-to-read dials, graduated 
in thousandths of an inch; hard- 
ened V tool locks; one wrench for 


for interchange of arbors and 
adapters. Flynn Mfg. Co. For 
more information, check No. 17 on 
the postcard. 


Ground Flat Stock 

The entire range of Brown & 
Sharpe ground flat stock is avail- 
able for hardening in oil as well as 
water. Sixteen thicknesses, in 
widths up to 6 in. x 18 in. long are 
obtainable in this first quality tool 


the 















ble the torque capacity of the Airflex all adjustments and threaded backs steel, accurately ground to 0.001 


coupling 20 pct above previously 
published values while the hubs 


tin 
on and adapter plates have been rede- 
signed to facilitate disconnection 
and removal of the entire gland as- 
sembly. Redesigned components 
are interchangeable with equivalent 
components of Airflex couplings 


one 
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maximum of % in. One model 
holds cutting tools in vertical posi- 
tion, and the other holds tools in 
aC both vertical and horizontal posi- 
tions. They feature safety round 
contour, ground micrometer screws 
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in. thickness. Sizes 3/16 in. thick 
and under may be hardened in 
either oil or water; thicknesses 
from 7/82 to 1 in. are available for 
hardening in oil only or in water 
only. All pieces have smooth edges 
and are marked as to type through- 
out their entire length. Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 18 on the post- 
card. 


Plating Barrel Clamp 

A new plating barrel clamp of 
Merlon construction has two parts 
and is simple to operate with an 
adjustable screw that takes up con- 
traction or expansion. The new 
clamp has no metal parts, and is of 
molded construction for 14-in. 
cylinders. Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 19 on the postcard. 


PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


Quenching Oil 


Thermo-Quench oil is recom- 
mended for quenching steel in the 
300° to 500°F temperature range. 
Flash point is 560°F and viscosity 
at 210°F is 150 sec. Stability and 
resistance to oxidation are indi- 
cated by both oven and Underwood 
oxidation tests. Stability and 
quenching speed of the new oil 
make it adaptable for use in ele- 
vated temperature quenching from 


gas cyaniding and carburizing fur- ’ 


naces. Park Chemical Co. For 
more information, check No. 20 on 
the postcard. 


Control Valves 


Small compact operating valves 
made of forged brass are designed 
for durability and simplicity of 
construction and feature the sliding 
disk principle. One steel bolt holds 
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the two piece body and interna! 
parts in place. Available for hand, 
foot, knee or mechanical actuation, 
they are adaptable for small bore 
cylinders, and cylinders up to 34 in. 
bore in short strokes. Scovill Mjg. 
Co., Inc. For more information, 
check No. 21 on the postcard. 


Hardsteel Drill 


Improvement of a hardsteel dril] 
for drilling hardened and work- 
hardening steels results from a 
change in the formulation of the 
alloy material itself. Improved tor- 
sional strength permits wider lati- 
tude in drilling pressures. The 
drill permits fast, accurate drilling 
of parts completely submerged in 
water, or with a full flow of coolant. 
Black Drill Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 22 on the postcard. 


Chaplet Height Indicator 

A chaplet height indicator is a 
compressive chaplet with a tele- 
scoping stem that will hold the 
height to which it is compressed in 
a mold, thus showing the proper 
chaplet height to use. The correct 
chaplet and tins are selected either 
by matching height or by reading 
the inch scale of the indicator 
stem. Harry W. Dietert Co. For 
more information, check No. 23 on 
the postcard. 


Master Oiler 


For installation on any machine 
tool to lubricate multiple bearing 
points, a master oiler known as the 
CentrOiler consists of a pump sup- 
plying lubricant through a single 
line circuit of SL-4 injectors that 
in turn deliver a predetermined, 
measured quantity of oil to each 
bearing every time the system is 
cycled. Oiling time is reduced to 
seconds, and downtime for oiling is 
eliminated. Lincoln Engineering 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 24 on the postcard. 


Special Boring Machine 

A special diesel wheel boring and 
facing machine has been developed 
with tremendous rigidity achieved 
by the use of a massive fixed rail, 
that carries the over-sized boring 
ram and hydraulic feed cylinders. 
Square type construction permits 
accurate alignment and easy ad- 
justment by four large gibs. The 
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KAYDON Double Row Taper Roller Bearing, 
34.000” x 42.250” x 7.375", permits smooth, 
precision operation of the table spindle on 
the big 120” capacity double-head, heavy- 
duty super precision grinder shown at right, 


ng Samy double head grinder permitted production of road-building machines, excavators, hoists, crushers 

super precision accuracy in Naval gun mounts. It ... powerful bending machines, production units, and 
: was designed to produce work of an angular accuracy other industrial equipment . . . KAYDON bearings are 
e of less than one-half thousandth (.0005”) in 72”, in improving performance and lengthening service-life. 
Look to KAYDON, Standard or Special, for the better 


d, flatness, squareness, concentricity, roundness and taper, : : ; 
bearing service your equipment deserves. 


ch and permitted interchangeability of gun mount parts 


is which formerly were tediously hand scraped. Parts pro- Sas 


° * 9” . e a . . . ° 

to duced in regular production to an accuracy of .0002”. Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. Capacity now avail- 
. ; ; . able for all sizes and types of KAYDON bearings .. . : 

1g We believe this to be the world’s largest, super preci- "7 a yP rere ee and 

Bes ‘ : ‘ : for atmospheric controlled heat treating, precision 

ck sion industrial grinder, 26 of which were manufactured. ’ o 

heat treating, salt-bath and sub-zero conditioning and 

In heavy oil field machinery, ponderous steel-mill treatment, microscopy, physical testing and metallurgi- 


equipment, complicated paper-mill units... in rugged cal laboratory services. 


> KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 
F : Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial . Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial «+ Roller Thrust 
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cycle of the ram is automatic and 
can be set to rapid traverse to the 
work, rough bore at one feed, finish 





bore at another feed, form a radius 
at another feed, then dwell and 
rapid traverse out of the work. An 
over-sized toring head assembly 
permits full use of carbide tooling. 
American Steel Foundries, King 
Machine Tool Div. For more in- 
formation, check No. 25 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


Internal Grinding Machine 
Heald Model 274 uni- 
versal internal grinding machine 
grinds straight or taper holes, 
straight or taper OD’s and flat or 
convex surfaces. The workhead 


The new 





may be swiveled up to 90° provid- 
ing wide angular capacity and is 
driven hydraulically permitting an 
infinite variety of speeds within 
the range of 40 to 350 rpm. Heald 


Machine Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 26 on the postcard 
on p. 35. 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


Milling Machine 


A new No. 3MI milling machine, 
built in plain and universal styles, 
and powered by a 7% hp motor, 
has wide speed and feed ratios of 
60:1 and 120:1, respectively. Six- 
teen spindle speeds, ranging from 
25 to 1500 rpm, are changed with 
a single crank type control. The 
crank operates a hydraulic selector 
valve, while the actual work of 


shifting gears is performed hy- 
draulically. Feed rates are changed 
in the same manner as speeds, by 
one-half turn of a single crank type 





control, throughout the complete 
range of sixteen feeds, from %4 to 
30 ipm. All operating controls are 
duplicated at the rear working posi- 
tion, left-hand side of the column. 
Rapid traverse at the rate of 150 
ipm longitudinal and cross, and 
75 ipm vertical may be engaged 
through a lever control at the side 
of the knee. Coolant equipment in- 
cludes a built-in centrifugal pump 
and a gravity return system. Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co. For 
more information, check No. 27 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Drilling-Tapping Machine 

A new six-station vertical drill- 
ing and tapping machine drills, 
spot-faces, chamfers and taps 480 
differential bearing caps an hr at 
80 pet efficiency and 512 at 100 
pet. The work cycle is 21 sec and 








is automatic after the starting but- 
ton is pressed. The machine is 
electrically interlocked for safety 
and can be operated by unskilled 
labor. Tools are high speed stee! 






and mounted in standard Snyde: 
multiple spindle heads. Tool speed: 
are 260 rpm for the larger drills 
and 1045 for the smaller drills 
Stroke is 3 in. 


The column is cast 





iron mounted on a welded steel 
base. Snyder Tool & Engineering 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 28 on the postcard on p. 35. 





Heat Treating Machine 


Heavy duty chisels are hardened 
and drawn in local sections of both 
ends, at the rate of 60 per hr on 
an automatic gas-fired machine. 
Tools are placed in slots on turn- 
tables, held by tension arms for in- 
dexed movement through seven 
heating, quenching, washing and 
drawing stations. After one chisel- 
end has been treated in the cycle of 
the first turntable, the chisel is 





reloaded to the second turntable, 
moving in the opposite direction, 
for similar treatment at the other 
end. The machine includes an oil- 
recirculator and heat exchanger. 
Variable speed control provides for 
changes in heating time, if re- 
Turn to Page 130 
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For slitting sheet or strip metal, Simonds Rotary 
Shear Knives are the top performers...measured by 
cutting life between sharpenings. These knives, with 
their superkeen edge and low micro-inch surface 
finish, cut straight and clean...without picking up 
metal in non-ferrous slitting. 

Simonds “Red Streak” Shear Knives are available 
in High Chrome Steel... in Special Alloy Steel for 
40 carbon steel and under only, and for the heavier 
gauges of non-ferrous metal ... and in High Speed 
Steel for slitting medium and high silicon steel. 
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Stretch your shear knife dollars. Order Simonds “Red 
Streak” Rotary Shear Knives from your nearest 
Simonds Office. 


SIMONDS 


Te Oi oe 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Branch Offices in Boston, 


Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
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Entrance end of cleaning line at Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, 
W. Va. Steel whizzes through line at about 1500 feet per minute. 
Note streaky, soiled appearance of roll mounted on mandrel. 





Every day is wash day in this giant tin mill 


PENNSALT CLEANER 


In Weirton’s tin plating operations—as in most other high-grade products, with prompt delivery at a 
tin mills in America—strip steel gets a Pennsalt metal fair price. 

cleaner bath prior to plating! There must be reasons, 
and here they are: Pennsalt’s extensive research facilities are at work 
constantly .. . testing .. . experimenting . . . improv- 
Pennsalt alkaline cleaners—which prepare the steel ing. The main objective of our scientists and tech- 
for plating—were developed to meet actual plant nicians is to continue to provide you with the most 
conditions. As a result, rejects due to faulty plating effective cleaning compound you’ve ever used. 


caused by dirty steel are held to an absolute minimum, : . = : . ee 
Get the benefits of Pennsalt experience in the metal 
, . cleaning field. Just call in a Pennsalt metal cleaner 
Pennsalt cleaners are anhydrous—you don’t pay for 8 ne eal sh - " ' 
, expert... he'll be glad to help you with yo rob- 
excess water. On top of that, most of these cleaners I ea P Bia : P YS We OR. Fe 
lems. Special Chemicals Department, Penn 


are fused mixtures, giving you a uniform solution ; ; P 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


every time you make up a new charge. 


And that’s not all! Whether you use Pennsalt cleaners 
prior to electroplating, porcelain-enameling, anodiz- 





ing, or painting—you can be sure of getting top qual- 
ity at low cost per pound. Why? Because Pennsalt 
produces its own alkalies—manufactures its cleaners a 3 a] Ld YW AS py Sy aad 
right from the ground up. As a basic producer of 
chemicals for 100 years, Pennsalt is known for its 





PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTR ; 


Dip and scrubber tank, where Pennsalt cleaner 
is used. This operation is typical of efficient 
Weirton method. Pennsalt #30 has to get steel 
clean in just about two short seconds. 






tah FR Ass taco 


Tension rolls and rewinding mandrel. Steel is so well 
cleaned that fin masher and lower guide roll are re- 
flected on strip. There is no indication of smut build- 
up on guide rolls. 


View of Weirton plant from exit end of cleaning line. Coil on weighing 
scale shines brilliantly, as does steel passing down into looping pit. 
Weirton, through use of Pennsalt cleaners, does excellent cleaning job. 





The Team That Cuts Production Costs 
on 100 Million Patterns 


Fashion patterns, 100 million a year, are produced to 
sell at popular prices on the thoroughly modern equip- 
ment of the Simplicity Pattern Co. Dodge TAPER-LOCK 
V-Belt Drives, running on Dodge-Timken Bearings, ena- 
ble Simplicity to save power, keep production rolling. 

Equipment to produce at lower cost is your answer 


D oO D G —E ~ T i fe K Ee he in today’s competitive markets. Dodge “firsts” in power 


transmission machinery are helping in thousands of 
PILLOW BLOCKS plants to modernize operations. ... Get the facts about 


mounted, sealed, housed, fully assembled, ready to male i * i 
lock on the shaft and Garry your power loads with Dodge developments Bearings, V Belt Drives, 


new efficiency. Delivered from stock in four basic Clutches and the new Torque-Arm Speed Reducer! 


types and a vast range of sizes. Write for data. 
aie DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 800 Union St, Mishawaka, ind, 


“g CALL A TRANSMISSIONEER 


He’s factory-trained to help solve eee 
our power-drive problems. Look = 
or his name under ‘‘Power Transmis- aa 
sion Equipment’ in your classified 2 


telephone directory. 


of Mishawaka, Ind. 
PiRsT IN POWER TRANSMISSION * MACHINERY 


CAME PIRES FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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J. J. CARLSON, assistant general 


sales manager, Kaiser Steel Corp. 


J. J. Carlson was promoted from 
sales manager of the southern Cali- 
fornia district to the post of assistant 
general sales manager, with headquar- 
ters in Oakland, Calif., for the KAI- 
SER STEEL CORP. Succeeding Mr. 
Carlson in Los Angeles will be C. Lee 
Emerson, who has served as manager 
of the rolled product sales in Oakland. 


Cpt. Alfred F. Olivet, USNR, and 
John P. Ahrens have been elected di- 
rectors of the AMERICAN CLAD- 
METALS CO., Carnegie, Pa. 


E. G. Schroeder was appointed to 
the post of sales manager for the 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. He will 
head all headquarters and field direct 
sales activities. 
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C. LEE EMERSON, sales manager, 


southern California district, Kaiser 


Steel Corp. 


David S. Clark and Henry E. Simp- 
son are the newly named sales repre- 
sentatives to the ALLIS-CHALMERS 
general machinery division, southwest 
region. Appointed to the midwest and 
central regions of the division are 
Joseph J. Nemetz and John H. Baisley. 


Edwin A. Harmon and George S. 
Comstock have been added to the sales 
force of the fabricating division of 
CENTRALIRON & STEEL CO. 


Harold A. Hill was appointed Pitts- 
burgh district manager of LEHIGH 
FOUNDRIES, INC., Easton, Pa. He 
has been associated for the last 17 
years with the FORT PITT MALLE- 
ABLE IRON CO., where he served as 
sales manager and general manager. 





ROBERT H. MORSE, JR., president, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Robert H. Morse, Jr., who started 
with the company in 1916 in the foun- 
dry of the Beloit, Wisc., plant, was 
elected president of FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO., Chicago. Mr. Morse 
has been serving as vice-president in 
charge of operations. His father, Col. 
Robert H. Morse, whom he succeeded, 
becomes chairman of the board. 


C. B. Marshall, Jr., was added to the 
Chicago district sales office of BAB- 
COCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 


Chester W. Scheers, manager of 
ALLIS-CHALMERS’ Los Angeles dis- 
trict since 1947, was named manager 
of the company’s New England region 
with headquarters in Boston. He suc- 
ceeds W. F. Taylor, who resigned. 
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IRON AGE INTRODUCES 
Continued from Page 67 


Melvin C. Harris was promoted to 
the post of works manager for the 
Cleveland mills of CHASE BRASS & 
COPPER CO., INC. He succeeds Wil- 
liam F. Aylard, who was made chief 
engineer of the company. 


C. M. Baker was named chief engi- 
neer of the Kalamazoo, Mich., works 
of the Ingersoll Steel Div., BORG- 
WARNER CORP. Mr. Baker succeeds 
L. C. Freeman, who has recently re- 
tired. 


Ellis E. Busse was appointed man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch, pigment 
division, of NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
Roy R. Stamm will serve as manager 
of the metal division, St. Louis branch. 
A new southwestern branch, with 
headquarters in Dallas, will operate 
in the states of Texas and Oklahoma, 
formerly a part of the St. Louis 
branch. Walter H. Lessmann will man- 
age the new branch’s pigment division 
with Richard I. Hall acting as assis- 
tant manager for the metal division. 
George Sathre will manage the metal 
division of the Cleveland branch. 


R. S. Stevenson was named general 
sales manager of the ALLIS-CHAL- 
MERS tractor division. He succeeds 
Marshall L. Noel, who has joined the 
TRACTOMOTIVE CORP., Deerfield, 
Ill., as vice-president and treasurer. 
Mr. Noel had been with the tractor 
division of Allis-Chalmers for more 
than 21 years. Mr. Stevenson has been 
associated with the company since 
1933, when he joined the Kansas City 
branch as a salesman. He has recently 
served as assistant general sales man- 
ager. 





R. S. STEVENSON, general sales 
manager, tractor division, Allis- 
Chalmers. 
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LORING S. BROCK, manager of 
manufacturing sales, southern sales 
division, Columbia Steel Co. 


Loring S. Brock was appointed man- 
ager of manufacturing sales and L. W. 
Hall manager of jobbing sales for the 
southern sales division of COLUMBIA 
STEEL CO. M. C. Cover was named 
division staff manager and Dan M. 
Petrakis service manager in the south- 
ern division. Headquarters for the 
four executives will be in Columbia’s 
Los Angeles office. 


William S. Venn was named general 
sales manager for WILLYS-OVER- 
LAND. He succeeds Howard O. Lund, 
who has resigned due to illness. Mr. 
Lund will continue with the company 
on a sick leave basis. 


John P. Edward was named super- 
visor of product application by the 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. In his new ¢ca- 
pacity, Mr. Edwards will coordinate 
activities of research and sales. 





MARSHALL L. NOEL, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Tractomotive 
Corp. 














L. W. HALL, manager of jobbing 
sales, southern sales division, Co- 
lumbia Steel Co. 


Edward G. Meyers, general superin- 
tendent of the Columbus plant of TIM- 
KEN ROLLER BEARING CO., was 
promoted to master mechanic. Other 
appointments at the Columbus plant 
included: Charles A. Russell, general 
superintendent; Paul Shuler, assistant 
general superintendent; and Edward 
F. Lannigan, assistant director of 
labor relations. 


W. J. Mullen has been appointed 
sales representative covering New 
York state for the HYNES STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. and the ROLL 
FORMED PRODUCTS CO., Youngs- 
town. Mr. Mullen replaces Paul C. 
Schoenfeld, who recently resigned. 


John J. Coy has been named assis- 
tant sales manager of the AMERI- 
CAN SCREW CO., Providence. Mr. 
Coy has been a sales representative 
for the company for the past 12 years, 
with headquarters in Dayton. 


John R. Hewitt was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of blast furnace 
and heavy construction for AFFILI- 
ATED FURNACE & ENGINEER- 
ING INC., Pittsburgh. Prior to 
joining Affiliated Furnace, he was 
associated with ARTHUR G. McKEE 
CO., Cleveland. 


Joseph A. Cappi was elected a vice- 
president of the ELECTRIC AUTO- 
LITE CO., Toledo. Mr. Cappi, who has 
been an employee of the company and 
predecessor organizations since 1925, 
will serve as a vice-president in the 
production division. 


Edgar H. Lloyd has been elected 
president of PACIFIC TUBE CO., Los 
Angeles. Prior to his present position, 
he served as vice-president in charge 
of operations. 
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Robert H. Davies was _ recently 
elected vice-president and acting gen- 
eral manager of the Baker Industrial 
Truck Div.. BAKER RAULANG CO., 
Cleveland. Edward H. Remde was 
elected as vice-president. Mr. Remde 
will complete 50 years of continuous 
service with the company this year. 


Hubert D. Boggs, superintendent of 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO’s Pe- 
oria steel fabrication factory, has been 
named factory manager of the new 
earthmoving plant at Joliet, Ill. Wal- 
ter J. Gottschalk, insurance manager 
in the industrial relations department 
at Peoria, will become personnel man- 
ager of the new plant. Robert A. 
Morgan, currently manager of office 
methods and procedures in the Peoria 
accounting department, will assume 
the responsibilities of chief accountant 
at Joliet. W. G. Schuller, assistant 
purchasing agent at Peoria, has been 
selected as purchasing agent for Joliet 
operations. Otto F. Wiesemann, sched- 
uling division manager in the produc- 
tion division of the manufacturing de- 
partment, will be production division 
manager at Joliet. 


Frank S. Foster, assistant sales 
manager, eastern division, CATER- 
PILLAR TRACTOR CO., was ap- 
pointed to assistant sales manager, 
western division. He is replacing Tru- 
man E. Sage, who is resigning to join 
the Caterpillar distributor for Alaska, 
NORTHERN COMMERCIAL CO., 
Seattle. 


J. B. Huntress, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, becomes adver- 
tising manager for NASH MOTORS. 
S. W. Williamson was advanced to 
sales promotion manager. 


R. L. Asquith has been made full 
time manager of tubular sales with 
headquarters in Oakland, Calif., for 
the KAISER STEEL CORP. Harry 
Beyma has been named manager of 
rolled products sales with offices in 
Oakland, and O. D. Hole succeeds Mr. 
Beyma as manager of cold rolled strip 
sales in Los Angeles. A New York 
sales office has been established for 
the company as a division sales or- 
ganization under W. F. Pelletier. Ap- 
pointments at the Fontana, Calif., 
plant of KAISER STEEL CORP. in- 
clude: J. W. Walling, assistant to the 
works manager; Barney N. Dagan, di- 
vision superintendent of iron and 
steel; W. F. Bowers, Jr., superinten- 
dent; Mitchell A. Thompson, assistant 
superintendent; and Richard Aubrey, 
metallurgical engineer, tubular prod- 
ucts division. 


Iron Age, 
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JOHN M. SMITH 


ALF a century ago the early 

adherents of baseball watched 
sturdy John M. Smith crouching 
in the catcher’s slot snaring the 
heaves of semi-pro pitchers. Those 
who knew him well suspected that 
he had baseballs for blood cor- 
puscles. So great was his interest 
in the game. But the baseballs 
turned out to be ball bearings for 
Mr. Smith stayed with his job in 
the steel industry, spurning the 
offers of major league nines to ac- 
quire his services. 


Recently he was honored at a 
testimonial dinner for 50 years 
service to the Crosby Co., sheet 
metal stamping manufacturers, of 
Buffalo. By the way, the young 
diamord star is now president of 
the company which he joined in 
1900 as a $1.50 per week laborer. 
He was 15 years old and came to 
Crosby after being fired from his 
post as a furniture shop delivery 
boy. Mr. Smith, making $1.50 a 
week there, too, lost his job for 
daring to ask for a raise. 


At about the time he resisted 
the efforts of big league clubs to 
propel him to glory, Mr. Smith 
was named timekeeper of Crosby. 
In 1911 he stepped into the pro- 
duction manager’s job and in 1932 
he was treasurer. The zest for 
accomplishment and energy that 
might have been spent on a big 
league career was channeled into 
his steel industry position. He 
became vice-president and general 
manager in 1939 and reached the 
pinnacle position in 1944. 

Mr. Smith did not relinquish 


or 





his interest in athletics. The first 
basketball coach at Canisius Col- 
lege, he later became an ardent 
golfer and aided in the organiza- 
tion of Buffalo’s Transit Valley 
Country Club and the construction 
of its clubhouse. 

At the testimonial dinner feting 
Mr. Smith, speakers were lavish 
with plaudits but consensus was 
that he had earned every adjective. 
Charles J. Pankow, the firm’s trea- 
surer, presented a gift to Mr. 
Smith and cited him as “a man of 
vision who had held to his course 
with years of untiring effort and 
loyalty.” His rise is evidence of 
that. 

Who can guess what mental 
struggle Mr. Smith endured when 
he had to make his choice between 
baseball and steel? But you don’t 
have to guess how he feels about it 
now. ; 
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Continued from Page 69 


Karl Kesselring was named general 
factory manager and Gordon G. Loh- 
miller planning manager of SKF 
INDUSTRIES, INC. Mr. Kesselring 
succeeds John Lawrence, recently 
named technical vice-president, while 
Mr. Lohmiller assumes planning duties 
formerly held by Mr. Kesselring. 


Walter J. Kimpel became sales man- 
ager of the U. S. STEEL WIRE 
SPRING CO., Cleveland. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Kimpel was sales manager 


Roland A. Hazell has been named 
manager of the new Buffalo sales of- 
fice recently established by the NA- 
TIONAL RADIATOR CO., Johnstown, 
Pa. 


George H. Tulley was promoted to 
the position of manager of the Cleve- 
land office of METALS DISINTE- 
GRATING CO.. INC. Mr. Tulley will 
serve the company’s customers in the 
metallic pigment field while retaining 
his position as powder sales super- 
visor. 





















































WALTER J. KIMPEL, sales mana- 
ger, U. S. Steel Wire Spring Co. 


of the CLEVELAND WIRE SPRING 
CO. O. C. Berkobein, president of U. 
S. Steel Wire Spring Co., is relinquish- 
ing his sales duties and will devote his 
time to over-all policy planning. 


Edward W. Philleo has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager of GENERAL ELECTRIC 
MEDICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Earl R. Limb has been handed the 
job of directing all phases of sales ac- 
tivities in the southwestern United 
States for WILLYS-OVERLAND MO- 
TORS, INC. He will be assisted by 
Paul Juhl. 


Leo B. Glaser was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the newly formed 
Neg’ator Division of the HUNTER 
SPRING CO., Lansdale, Pa. He was 
previously associated with GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO., and RADIO CORP. 
OF AMERICA. 
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ROBERT J. STROUP, plant metal- 
lurgical engineer, Spang-Chalfant 
Division, National Supply Co. 


Robert J. Stroup has been named 
plant metallurgical engineer at the 
Ambridge, Pa., plant of the Spang- 
Chalfant Division of NATIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. He first joined the com- 
pany in 1936 as assistant metallurgist. 


Walter A. Gorrell has been elected 
as director and executive vice-presi- 
dent of BRUNING BROTHERS, INC., 
Baltimore. 













HAROLD A. MILLER, sales person- 
nel division manager, general sales 
department United States Steel 
Supply Co. 


Harold A. Miller has been appointed 
sales personnel division manager in 
the general sales department of the 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 
CO. Mr. Miller, whose appointment is 
effective Apr. 1, will have offices in the 
company’s headquarters in Chicago. 


Gen. Brehon Somervell, president of 
KOPPERS CO., INC., Pittsburgh, 
since May, 1946, has been named 
chairman of the company’s board of 
directors. J. P. Williams, Jr., has re- 
tired as company chairman. He will 
remain a member of the board. W. F. 
Munnikhuysen, who has been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company’s wood preserving division, 
was made executive vice-president. 
Elected to the board were Mr. Mun- 
nikhuysen and Joseph Becker, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company’s engineering and construc- 
tion division, 


OBITUARIES 


George F. Gebhardt, 76, former di- 
rector of the department of mechani- 
cal engineering, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, died at his home in 
Miami, Fla., on Mar. 22. 


P. C. Haldeman, 70, who retired 
last July after a service record of 17 
years as chief engineer with Lukens 
Steel Co., died on Mar. 26. 


Howard D. Matthews, 67, consult- 
ing engineer for W. M. Chace Co., De- 
troit, died on Feb. 28. 


Woodforde H. Plant, president and 
general manager of Brazaco, S. A., 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, died on Mar. 
24. Since February, 1943, Mr. Plant 
had been president and general man- 
ager of Brazaco, S. A., a U. S. Steel 
Corp. subsidiary. 


John Benjamin Moss, 82, retired 
vice president and general manager 
of Kennecott Wire & Cable Co., East 
Providence, R. I., died on Mar. 17. 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 





Ford industrial relations chief knocks "seeking refills" pat- 
tern of collective bargaining . . . Ford communication has 
many phases .. . Willys introduces "F" head engine. 





wi a 


Detroit—A phrase that is likely 
to stand out in future labor dis- 
cussions was turned up by John S. 
Bugas, vice-president, industrial 
relations, Ford Motor Co. in his 
speech before the Western Pe- 
troleum Refiners Assn. at San 
Antonio last week. 

Saying that union leaders in the 
miners’, auto workers’ and oil 
workers’ industries are under con- 
stant political pressures, Bugas 
pointed out that the net result of 
this competition is a “mashed- 
potatoes-and-gravy” approach to 
collective bargaining. 


Always Seeking Seconds 

When one large industry gets 
benefits or wage raises in excess 
of another, Bugas argued, the lat- 
ter feels it is politically necessary 
to close the gap or even to outdo 
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the former. Thus the potatoes and 
gravy never come out even, and 
the plate is always being passed 
to management for a refill of one 
or the other. Not enough thought, 
Bugas warned, is given to the pos- 
sibility that the supply in the 
kitchen may run out. 

An important disclosure in the 
Bugas speech was a detailed de- 
scription of the Ford setup with 
respect to employee communica- 
tions. The ramifications of this 
program at Ford are rather start- 
ling to those who have not fol- 
lowed the development. 

For example, Ford now has 22 
separate plant newspapers which 
are mailed to the homes of em- 
ployees. Ford wants these papers 
to be read by the entire, family. 
Editorial policy is to make them 
interesting to both the worker and 
his family. Every new Ford policy 
of general interest is discussed. 


Have 500,000 Circulation 
During the recent contract ne- 
gotiations, Bugas said all of the 
papers maintained a running ac- 
count of issues and developments 
across the bargaining table. These 
newspapers have a reading audi- 
ence of close to half a million, 
according to Ford estimates. 
Ford also sends out management 
news letters regularly to all super- 
visory personnel. When matters of 
special interest arise, Henry Ford 


Il writes a blanket letter to each 
employee. 

The company is using bulletins. 
It buys space in local newspapers 
for information and policy state- 
ments. It uses special handbooks 
to give new employees an over-all 
picture of the company and how it 
operates. Ford occasionally pre- 
pares special reports. It informs 
its employees about the cost of 
hidden payroll expenses such as 
vacation and holiday pay, com- 
pany-paid social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, salaries of 
union committeemen and group 
insurance. There are occasionally 
pay envelope inserts. 


Foremen Well-Informed 

Ford regularly informs its fore- 
men of important developments 
and urges them to pass this in- 
formation along by word of mouth. 
Ford foremen are now one of the 
vital links in the company’s chain 
of communication, Bugas revealed. 

One of the latest Ford develop- 
ments is the use of recordings of 
management meetings held ir 
Dearborn in which top Ford offi- 
cials of the various company divi- 
sions participate. Ordinarily these 
discussions are conducted either 
by Henry Ford II, or E. R. Breech, 
executive vice-president. An en- 
tire meeting is devoted to one 
Ford division’s operations. 

These meetings are recorded 
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Typical of profitable high speed, precision machining is this 
P&J Tooling setup on the P&J SDELX Automatic for mass- 
producing forged steel commutator spiders. The surfaces 
machined in 2 operations are indicated by the heavy lines in 
the drawings. To determine the savings possible on your 
work, send samples to P&J for tooling recommendations and 
time estimates — based on the experience-proved combina- 
tion of P&J Tooling on P&J Automatics. 
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and the recordings are shipped 
out of all Ford plants and offices 
to give supervisory employees a 
sense of being in on that meeting. 
The presentation is made exactly 
as it was given. Wherever slides 
or films have been used as a part 
of the presentation, these are 
copied and mailed out as part of 
the report. 


Open-House, Tours Plan 

Ford is encouraging plant visits 
by central office personnel. It likes 
open house programs and plant 
tours for employees’ families. Re- 
cently Ford experimented with the 
idea of inviting the wives of em- 
ployees in several of its plants to 
visit their husbands at work and 
to inspect the devices provided by 
the company for the protection of 
employees. 

Ford has a nationwide teletype 
system patterned after the setups 
used by major news gathering as- 
sociations. It sends news or other 
information to all major plants— 
production and sales reports, sum- 
maries of speeches, statements by 
officials, advance news. 


Own News Service 

During the negotiations last 
summer the entire Ford manage- 
ment was informed promptly of all 
major developments. Foremen 
were kept accurately informed. 
One: result was that employees 
were encouraged to look to com- 
pany leadership for information 
on the strike. The setup worked 
so fast that Ford was able to give 
its workers their first news of the 
final agreement with the union. 

Ford makes extensive use of its 
suggestion plan. Since August, 
1947, more than 32,000 acceptable 
employee suggestions have been 
made. Awards totaled $300,000. 
Under a separate plan, foremen 
have given management nearly 
3,000 acceptable suggestions. 


Has Broadcasting Reporter 
Ford is picking up employee re- 
actions through a regular plant 
newspaper feature called the 
“Walkie-Talkie.” A reporter in- 
terviews employees each week for 
opinions on some subject of in- 
terest to the workers. The answers 
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METAL INTO WOOD: A rubber squeegee 
is wielded in fair hands to wipe off excess 
moisture from an all-metal station wagon 
body that simulates wood. Scene is at the 
Fischer Body plant, Euclid, Ohio, transfer 
section where decals are applied to the 
metal bodies. 


are published verbatim—including 
the “hot” ones that take manage- 
ment to task. : 

Ford is using public opinion 
surveys extensively. Based on its 
experiments in communications, 
Ford says that the major interest 
of employees appear to be: 

1. Job security—the company’s 
future, its competitive position, 
market conditions, and the like. 

2. The company’s products, how 
they are made, who buys them, 
how useful they are. 

3. Plant operations—how their 
own plant fits into the organiza- 
tion and how it compares with 
others. 

4. Opportunities for advance- 
ment, how they can get extra 
training, news of promotion, etc. 

5. Working conditions, what the 
company is doing to provide safer, 
more healthful surroundings. 


“F" Head Engines Power Jeep; 
Half Ton Truck Added to Line 


The Jeep has had its face lifted. 
It also has two new engines—a 
four and a six— with emphasis on 
better performance with outstand- 
ing fuel economy. Willys station 
wagons, Jeepsters, trucks and 
panel delivery models are affected 
by the change. A new half-ton has 
been added to the line. 

The new Willys “four” is named 
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the “Hurricane.” Its “F’ head de- 
sign peaks at 4,000 rpm and de- 
velops 72 hp. This is an increase 
of 14 pct. Willys engineers claim 
fuel consumption is reduced 25 pct 
under partial throttle and as much 
as 11.3 pet at wide open throttle. 
The new six has a displacement of 
161 cu. in. and a compression ratio 
of 6.9 to 1. 

Road tests on the Jeepster, ac- 
cording to Willys, show accelera- 
tion has been boosted 36 pct at 
45 mph. The compression ratio of 
the “four” is 7.4 to 1. 


Engine Breathes Better 

According to Delmar G. (Bar- 
ney) Roos, first vice-president of 
Willys, the new “F” head design 
allows increased intake charge at 
cooler temperatures and permits 
higher compression without knock- 
ing. Heat control is improved and 
quick warm-up is assured. Willys 
engineers say the engine 
“breathes” better. A compression 
ratio of 7.8 to 1 is available on 
option for improved performance 
in high altitudes. 

In the new “F” head engine, 
the spark plug is located at th: 
center of the head, An enlarged 
intake valve is placed in the head 
while the exhaust valve remains 
in the block. An “F” head type 
engine was used by Hudson and 
Essex a number of years ago. 


Instrument Panel Restyled 

Body appearance changes _in- 
clude a new “V” theme that is 
carried out in the grille, front 
feneders and hood. The grille has 
five heavy cross bars. In passenger 
cars, the cross bars are chromium 
plated. The bars used on trucks 
are painted in colors contrasting 
with the color of the body. 

Fender designs have been alter- 
ed and a “wind split” has been 
added to the center. The front tip 
is lower and the edges are rolled 
and drawn. The rear wheel open- 
ing of the station wagon has been 
restyled. 

The instrument panel has been 
redesigned as has the steering 
wheel and horn button. Generous 
visibility, short turning radius and 
other major features of the Willys 
line of vehicles has been retained. 
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For those manufacturers 
having their own press 
equipment, Transue will 
gladly quote on die 
requirements. 


Cash Register Case and Cover. 
Case. 19-3/4" long x 15-3/8" 
wide x 9-5/8" deep. 
Cover. I1- 1/8" wide x 8-3/8" 
deep x 4-1/2" high. 


Bins: 
a NILLIAMS 


Pontoon for Metal Desks— 
28- 1/8" long x 3-5/8" wide x 
4-3/8" deep. 


SALES OFFICES, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF DEEP DRAWN STAMPINGS 


Case for Adding Machine — 
14-5/8° long x 10-3/8° wide x 
6-1/4" deep. 
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West Coast steel capacity ris- 
ing steadily ... Howe Sound Co. 
plans to build Great Salt Lake 
cobalt refinery plant. 


San Francisco — Increases in 
steel capacity in the West con- 
tinue, although on a less spectac- 
ular scale than in the past few 
years. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. is continuing its moderniza- 
tion and furnace enlargement at 
its South San Francisco plant 
which will ultimately increase its 
capacity approximately 25 pct. 
The first of the five open hearths 
is now down for rebuilding from 
56-ton to 70-ton capacity, and 
others will be given the same 
treatment. Rated capacity of the 
plant is now 235,000 tons and it is 
estimated that this will be in- 
creased approximately 60,000 tons 
when all modernization is com- 
plete. 


Faith in State's Status 

This increased capacity added 
to the potential increase to be 
effected by the operation of Beth- 
lehem Pacific’s 75-ton electric fur- 
nace in Los Angeles about the 
middle of this year, and the oper- 
ation of one of the recently rebuilt 
open hearths by the Pacific States 
Stee] Corp. at Niles, Calif., are all 
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Digest of Far West 
industrial Activity 





by 


evidence of the continued faith 
the industry has in the stability 
of the recently acquired indus- 
trial status of the state. 

At least one governmental 
agency—U. S. Army Procurement 
Service—views these expansions 
and increased diversification of 
products facilities with consider- 
able approval. At the present time 
procurement services for the Army 
are carefully analyzing basic steel 
capacity in the West and survey- 
ing metal working plants as a 
part of the industrial mobilization 
program. From the approach local 
officers of the procurement divi- 
sion are making to the study it 
appears that more essential data 
in more usable form will be avail- 
able for procurement agencies in 





the event of war than was the case 
in 1940 and 1941. 

It is already apparent from ini- 
tial surveys made by investigating 
officers that the presence of the 
Geneva plant in Utah and the 
Kaiser plant at Fontana, Calif, 
assures prompt delivery to West 
Coast manufacturing centers of 
large supplies of many of those 
steel items which had to be shipped 
across the continent in the early 
stages of the last war. Increases 
in electric furnace capacity and 
sheet capacity are particularly 
gratifying to the Armed Forces. 


Plan Prodaction Study 


It is understood that before too 
long metal working plants in the 
West may expect “educational 
orders from procurement agencies 
which will be designed to enable 
those plants to become familiar 
with the product and the processes 
most efficient for their production. 

To forestall attempts of pro- 
ducers to get raw material from 
the same source to manufacture 
similar products, special efforts 
are being made to ascertain pro- 
duction capacities. 


Census Figures Show Growth 
In 2 Counties Between 1939-47 


Los Angeles — Newly-published 
U. S. census figures analyzed in 
this area reveal the growth of in- 
dustry in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties between 1939 and 1947. 
Additional progress has been re- 
corded steadily since the final 
check in 1947. 

Figures in the census are based 
upon total value added by manu- 
facturing processes to the raw 
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HEREVER metals are cleaned, 
plated or coated, “Karbate” im- 
pervious graphite equipment is an 
ideal material for cooling, conveying, 
pumping or storing the corrosive 
fluids involved. 
“Karbate” pipe, fittings, valves, plate 
heaters, steam jets, pumps, tube-bundle 
heat exchangers, cascade coolers and 


related equipment are immune to at- 
tack by most commercial chemicals. 
This equipment is particularly well 
adapted tohandling pickling solutions 
... Parkerizing and Bonderizing baths 
... nickel, copper, tin and zinc plating 
solutions...and the Alumilite and 
Alzek processes. 

“National” carbon brick are the 


These products sold in Canada by Canadian National Carbon Company, Lid., Toronte 4 


ADVANTAGES OF “‘KARBATE”’ IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 


@ RESISTS THE ACTION OF ACIDS, 
ALKALIS AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
e HIGH THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 


® RESISTANT TO MECHANICAL SHOCK 
® IMMUNE TO THERMAL SHOCK 
® EASY TO MACHINE AND INSTALL 


® LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
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time-tested standby in handling nitric- 
hydrofluoric acid solutions ...such as 
are used in the pickling tanks shown 
above. For complete information on 
both “Karbate” impervious graphite, 
and “National” carbon brick, write to 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, Department [A, 


The terms ‘‘Karbate’’,‘‘ National’ and “‘Eveready”* 
are registered trade-marks of 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisce 


Foreign Department: New York, U.S.A. 
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product. Cost of material, sup- 
plies and machinery from the total 
value of shipment are subtracted. 


Kaiser Plant Not Counted 

Under a general category of pri- 
mary metal industries a figure of 
$81,357,000 was recorded in 1947 
as compared with $71,771,000 in 
1939. This figure would be much 
greater at this time even though 
production at the Fontana plant 
of Kaiser Steel Corp. is not in- 
cluded since it is in San Bernar- 
dino County. Under the general 
category were listed the products 
of iron and steel foundries, non- 
ferrous foundries, smelting, refin- 
ing, replating and secondary work. 
General steel mill work was ex- 
cluded. 

In more specific categories, the 
non-ferrous foundries which were 
credited with the third highest 
figures of the country showed sen- 
sational growth of 710 pct from 
$2,479,000 in 1939 to $20,219,000 
in the last census check now pub- 
lished. 


Iron and steel foundries grew 
during the same period from a 
figure of $5,746,000 to $21,382,000. 
Gray iron foundries are listed 
with a gain from $2,196,000 to 
$15,293,000 during the eight years. 


Applies to Steel Mills 

Under the value of converting 
materials to salable products, 
the figure given for blast furnace 
and steel mills in the Los Angeles 
area in 1947 was $38,216,000 and 
as there are no blast furnaces in 
Los Angeles or Orange counties, 
this figure must apply only to steel 
mill products. 

Manufacturer of transportation 
equipment and parts, which in- 
cludes aircraft parts, motor ve- 
hicle equipment and ships and 
boats, gives the total for the area 
of $14,218,000. In 1947, when the 
check was being made, shipbuild- 
ing was at a near standstill from 
its wartime peak. 

Fabricated metal products ac- 
counted for value added of $180,- 
380,000 in 1947. This category in- 
cludes structurals, heating and 
plumbing supplies, metal stamp- 
ings and castings, fabricated wire 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT __ 























PIGS IN PROCESS: 
Kaiser Aluminum 
pig from the Ta- 
coma and Spokane 
plants is being 
stacked for remelt- 
ing in the Washing- 
ton Rolling Mills. 
Addition of other 
metallic elements 
will transform the 
pigs to huge ingots 
of standard alloys. 
































products, hand tools, hardware, 
lighting fixtures, miscellaneous 
small metal and many other prod- 
ucts. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce claims that the area 
now rates first, second or third in 
26 industries ranging from auto- 
mobile assembly through jewelry 
and silverware to wood products 
fabrication. 

A. J. Gock, Chamber president, 
added that the area is first in the 
nation in figures for the manufac- 
ture of aircraft and aircraft parts, 
motion pictures, pumps and com- 
pressors, refrigeration equipment 
and canned sea food. 

The lead in all but refrigeration 
equipment was generally known. 
In the latter, the census figure 
given was $17,800,000. 


Pipe Production Increased 


Los Angeles—With tunnel-bor- 
ing records toppling, steel fabri- 
cation plants in the Los Angeles 
area are increasing production of 
pipe and other products needed 
for a $42 million water power 


project in the Owens Gorge in the 


High Sierras. The project is slated 
for completion in May, 1951. 


Digest of Far West Industrial Activitv (Continued) 

































































Howe Sound Co. Plans Great 
Salt Lake Shore Refinery Plant 


Salt Lake City—Another metal 
refinery is scheduled for construc- 
tion this year on the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake near Kennecott 
Copper Corp.’s new copper re- 
finery. 

Howe Sound Co. of New York 
City has announced plans to build 
a cobalt refinery on property ac- 
quired from the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. It will be built 
to produce about two million lbs 
of the metal per year from ores to 
be obtained from the Blackbird 
area in Idaho. The ore reportedly 
will be treated at the mine and 
shipped to the smelter in the form 
of a concentrate. 


World’s Largest Deposit 


The Idaho deposit is one of the 
largest in the world and reports 
here are that the company has 
enough blocked out for at least ten 
years’ operation. Several hundred 
men are expected to be employed 
in the mining, concentrating and 
refining operations. 

The company has indicated that 
the refinery will be completed late 
this year or early in 1951. 
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ON LIGHTING FIXTURE ASSEMBLY COST 


Here’s how Tinnerman fasteners “lightened” cost 
burdens three ways for Joleco Corp., St. Louis 
manufacturers of fluorescent lighting fixtures. 


1. A substantial assembly savings of $1.79 per 
unit was effected by switching to SPEED 
NUTS and SPEED CLIPS. 


Because they are self-retaining, Tinnerman fas- 
teners eliminated the need for investing thou- 
sands of dollars in new fastening machinery. 


3. Rejects were greatly reduced, because SPEED 
NUT brand fasteners minimize assembly dam- 
age and compensate for misalignment. 

See your assembly costs in a new light—through 

a comprehensive Fastening Analysis. Ask your 

SPEED NUT representative for details on this 

service. Or write: TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 

INC., Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion Fast- 

eners Limited, Hamilton. In England: Simmonds 

Aerocessories, Treforest, Wales. 


An 
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Full Employment Act not followed . . . Steel Probe given 


as bad example .. . Rep. Macy proposes to wipe out 


petty steel inquiries with one continuing study. 


Back in 1946, a war-weary Con- 
gress put its stamp of approval 
on the so-called Full Employment 
Act of 1946. That act, among other 
things, established the Senate- 
House Economic Committee, which 
was supposed to do away with par- 
tisanship in economics on Capitol 
Hill and to lift this most important 
facet of American life out of the 
political cockpit. 

To say that the committee has 
failed in this objective is the un- 
derstatement of the year. As a 
matter of fact, more bias, more 
prejudice, and more slanted think- 
ing has come from the Democratic 
majority of this committee than 
has been seen around Washington 
since the days of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 


Inquiries Dime a Dozen 

Every now and then some con- 
gressman proposes “an investiga- 
tion to end all investigations.” 
Such moves are a dime a dozen. 
Few of them are ever proposed 
with any other purpose than to 
gain publicity for the chairman of 
the investigating group. 

Differing from the run-of-the- 
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mill proposal, however, is a resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 446) calling for 
a continuing study of the steel in- 
dustry by a bipartisan commis- 
sion. Its sponsor is Representative 
W. Kingsland Macy, R., N. Y., who 
is deadly serious about his pro- 
posal and says that its purpose is 
to “eliminate the multitudinous 
and overlapping investigations of 
the steel industry and provide the 
Congress with current, reliable 
information for its guidance in 
legislative matters.” 


Alarmed at Bias 


This resolution came about as a 
result of the blueprint for a na- 
tionalized steel industry issued by 
the majority of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, which is headed 
by Senator O’Mahoney, D., Wyo., 
after that body held four days of 
hearings on last December’s steel 
price increases. 

Mr. Macy was alarmed at the 
biased implications of this docu- 
ment, particularly since his study 
of steel industry pricing practices 
during the “gray market” period 
in 1948 came up conclusions dia- 
metrically opposed to those reach- 











ed by Sen. O’Mahoney and the 
Democratic members of the Joint 
Committee. The New Yorker has 
also studied the various reports 
emanating from a variety of Con- 
gressional committees that have 
been probing the steel industry 
for several decades and was im- 
pressed at the variety of views. 


The bipartisan Commission, Mr. 
Macy feels could do an effective 
job, largely because its chairman 
would not be a member of Con- 
gress, but would be selected by 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance 
Committee. 


Two Party Group 


Two of the members would be 
appointed by the President of the 
Senate from the membership and 
the remaining two would be se- 
lected by the Speaker of the House 
also from the membership. One 
member from each house would be 
from each of the major parties. 

For the chairman’s post, Mr. 
Macy envisages a man of the elder 
statesman type, preferably with 
industrial and governmental ex- 
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WOULDNT COMPROMISE 


Burdens imposed on an electric arc furnace 
probe the soundness of every member. Electric 
currents thunder along near short-circuit levels, 
temperatures are terrific, physical loads way 
above rated figures. Lectromelt Furnaces and 
their auxiliary equipment have proved them- 
selves in that kind of service. 

Some years ago, when buyers were asking 
“How much?” before “How good?”, Lectro- 
melt set out to build a competitive model. 
Construction was to be lightened up generally. 
But as Moore, inventor of the Rapid Lectro- 
melt Furnace, watched it grow, he wasn’t 


happy. The furnace wasn’t Lectromelt. 

The “competitive model” was never built. 
The finished furnace had all the refinements 
developed by Lectromelt throughout the years. 
The wisdom of this thinking is reflected in these 
facts: Lectromelt Furnace users buy mighty 
few replacement parts. Furnaces installed many 
years ago are still going strong. 

Refusal to compromise is an important point 
to look for when considering an electric furnace. 
For helpful data, write for Bulletin No. 7. 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corporation, 
312 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Manufactured in... CANADA: Lectromelt Furnaces of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 2... ENGLAND: Birlec, Ltd., Birmingham ... 
SWEDEN: Birlec Elektkougnar A/B, Stockholm ... AUSTRALIA: Birlec, Litd., Sydney ... FRANCE: Stein et Roubaix, Paris . . . 
BELGIUM: S. A. Belge Stein et Roubaix, Bressoux-Liege . . . SPAIN: General Electrica Espanola, Bilboa . . . ITALY: Forni Stein, Genoa. 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


perience, who can command the 
respect of both political parties. 

The Commission would be em- 
powered to hire experts and to 
draw on existing agencies of 
government for staff personnel. In 
Mr. Macy’s view the members of 
the Commission would act as an 
administrative and interpretative 
body, evaluating for the Congress 
the information prepared by the 
staff. 


Given Other Probe Powers 


In addition to conducting a con- 
tinuing study of the steel industry 
the Commission would make spe- 
cial investigations, inquiries and 
surveys relative to the steel in- 
dustry as the Congress may see 
fit to request. In other words, the 
Commission would be sole Con- 
gressional authority on matters 
relating to steel. 

While the chances of approval 
for this resolution are slim during 
the present session of Congress, 
Mr. Macy is not going to let his 
proposal for a _ bipartisan Com- 
mission wither on the vine. He 
feels that by constantly keeping 
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THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON (Continued) 


the issue alive and before the Con- 
gress, Sen O’Mahoney and others 
who pre-judge the facts might be 
a little more objective. 


Proof Before Accusation 


Still, there is some sentiment 
for studies and investigations be- 
ing conducted along Canadian and 
British lines where the facts are 
developed in closed hearings with- 
out displaying the matter at hand 
in public before there is anything 
to go on. This was evidenced on 
the Senate floor last week during 
debate on the charges brought by 
Sen. McCarthy, R., Wis. concern- 
iny Communists in the State Dept. 

Development of facts outside 
the political arena before reaching 
conclusions that inevitably have 
political significance is exactly 
what Mr. Macy wants to achieve. 
He is hoping for a single unbiased, 
bipartisan source of information 
on steel which would halt the 
many conflicting reports that con- 
stantly flow from various Congres- 
sional committees. 

Still, by digging into reports on 
steel issued during the 80th and 
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8lst Congresses completely dif- 
ferent views can be found. The 
following excerpts are good «x. 
amples: 

Steel Subcommittee of Senite 
Small Business Committee—8vth 
Congress—“The Steel Subcommit- 
tee is opposed to the reimpositioy 
of wartime Government alloca- 
tions and priorities upon the stee| 
industry.” 

Subcommittee on Questionable 
Trade Practices of House Public 
Works Committee—80th Congress 
—After a 9-month investigation of 
steel “gray market,” this group 
reported to Congress that “in spite 
of the rather general abuse leveled 
at the large steel producers of this 
country, they have, as a genera! 
overall proposition, achieved ex 
cellent results from the stand- 
point of production and distribu- 
tion.” The committee found no 
evidence of disregard for the pub- 
lic in the industry’s pricing 
policies. 


Still Another View 


Steel Subcommittee of Senate 
Small Business Committee — 81st 
Congress—“The three classes of 
steel producers, integrated, semi- 
integrated, and nonintegrated, are 
in competition in the sale of fin- 
ished steel and in many end prod- 
ucts made from steel. When there 
are adequate supplies of pig iron, 
scrap and raw steel the smaller 
producers can meet their powerfu! 
integrated competitors on a rea- 
sonably equal footing.” 

All of these committees con- 
ducted lengthy investigations be- 
fore reaching their conclusions. 
Sen. O’Mahoney held four days of 
public hearings and announced his 
conclusions five weeks before the 
hearings opened. Could there be 
any better proof of the need for a 
Commission such as that proposed 
by Mr. Macy? 


Report Japanese Steel Output 


It is reported Japanese steel 
production of 3,112,000 metric 
tons last year was 45 pct of the 
prewar record of 6,855,000 tons in 
1940 and 41 pct of the all-time 
record of 7,820,000 tons in 1943 
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ELDOM has a new structural metal eWake : ptifiism, titanium certainly has a big future 
as much interest in so short a time ag! hé |) an / ubing is one of the forms in most imme- 
metal titanium. It is an intriguing, m@tah |) @igse demand. 

for engineers because in commercial puritiés if is J pth, seamless and welded and drawn titanium 

much stronger than most of the common mef@ls. fing of commerciai purities or better have 


It shows extraordinary resistance to corroye in | 7 bee in limited production at Superior Tube Co. 
by acids and alkalis and, most important, by : if fj Many months, but the welded and drawn 
water. Titanium is also one of the few ligiif ') @p¢ is of larger present interest because of a 


Inger size range, eventual lower cost and more 
bady availability. 

¥ The fusion welding of titanium sheet and 
[Atrip has been previously described’ and so far 
- the only practicable method appears to be the 


weight metals. a 

Titanium has been described in places as @ 
paragon of metals—light in weight, corrosiofi 
resistant, easily worked, easily welded an 
joined, in plentiful supply and potentially cheap. ~ 


Some of these statements are true and some | inert arc process. Fusion welding of tubing, 
are half-truths, but even allowing for over- j Fig. 1, is accomplished under an ample blanket 
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of rigidly controlled inert atmosphere. The tech- 
nique is exacting if ductile welds are to be 
accomplished. 

Titanium when heated reacts with practically 
all of the common atmospheric gases. Very small 
quantities of oxygen and particularly nitrogen 
increase its strength but decrease its ductility. 





or . . : ° 
ng ihe small tube its 8 in. in diam 


065 in. wa The larger tube size is !'/2 in. OD x 0.095 


The elimination of these elements is a major 
problem in the production of truly ductile 
titanium metal and titanium welds. 

Carbon has a similar effect, but to a much 
less degree than that of nitrogen. Hydrogen 
also is absorbed in copious quantities from ap- 
proximately 750°F to 1300°F, however, this gas 
can be removed by vacuum annealing above 
1300°F, while nitrogen and oxygen cannot. 

Just as in the welding of many other metals 
and alloys, the composition of the parent metal 
is quite as important as the control of the weld- 
ing process. Evidently some previous reports of 
brittle welds have stemmed from the use of 
metal high in one or more of the elements nitro- 
gen, oxygen or carbon. Other reports of brittle- 
ness appear to be the result of the absorption 
of nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen during weld- 
ing. 

The microstructure of as-welded, annealed, 
titanium tubing is shown in Fig. 2. Such tubing 
can be flattened to a considerable degree with 
the weld at the point of maximum bend before 
cracking appears in the heat affected zone, 
Fig. 3, but not to the extreme degree typical of 
austenitic stainless steel. 

As with so many other metals and alloys, as- 
welded tubing has limited application. The den- 
dritic weld and the adjacent heat affected zone 
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are weaker and less ductile than the balance of 





the tube. Repeated annealing and cold drawing 
obliterates these effects through recrystalliza- 
tion of the weld metal and diffusion of any gases 
absorbed adjacent to the weld during welding. 
Fig. 4 shows a partially recrystallized weld and 
Fig. 5 a welded and drawn titanium tube in 
which the welded area is difficult to distinguish 
from the parent metal. The mechanical and 
corrosion resisting properties of such a welded 
and drawn tube are equal to those of fully 
wrought titanium. 

Earlier mention has been made of the impor- 
tance of composition. Tubing has been made of 
titanium from a variety of sources ranging from 
impure ingots to the high purity metal available 
from the decomposition of the tetraiodide. It 
appears that economic as well as quality consid- 
erations dictate that tubing be made from tita- 
nium of the following minimum purity: 


Titanium 99.50 pct min Manganese 0.10 pct max 
Silicon 0.10 pet max Nitrogen 0.10 pet max 
Iron 0.15 pct max Oxygen 0.15 pet max 
Magnesium 0.10 pet max Carbon 0.05 pet max 


The above composition, actually a titanium 
alloy, has shown excellent corrosion resistance to 
such severe agents as aqua regio, boiling acetic 
acid, nitric acid, boiling calcium chloride solu- 
tions and wet chlorine gas as well as to aerated 
sea water. However, it is resistant only to dilute 
solutions of hydrochloric acid and is quite rapidly 
attacked by hydrofluoric acid. Titanium and its 
alloys so far developed are not as resistant to 





FIG. 2—Micrograph of the weld of the tubing shown in Fig. 
|, as-welded and annealed. Parent metal at left, weld metal 


et right 50X. 
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sulfuric acid as other cheaper materials. But 
titanium does surpass many of the corrosion re- 
sistant alloys, particularly with respect to sea 
water and other chlorides, and this is one of the 
most important attributes of the metal. 

Published mechanical properties of annealed 
titanium of commercial] purity have indicated a 
metal of exceptionally high strength because of 
the very large strengthening effect of minute 
amounts of nitrogen, oxygen and carbon. High 
ultimate and yield strength are attainable only at 
the sacrifice of ductility, and ductility is ob- 
viously of prime importance in the production of 
cold-drawn tubing. 

Pure titanium produced by the thermal decom- 


FIG. 3—Bend tests on welded tubes. Left to right; as-welded, 
bending radius 3 times the wall thickness; as-welded and 
annealed, bending radius 5 times the thickness; redrawn an- 
nealed tubing flattened wall-to-wall without cracking. 
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position of the tetraiodide shows an ultimate 
strength of approximately 32,000 psi, a 0.2 pct 
yield strength of 17,500 psi, an elongation in 2 in. 
of 50 pet and a hardness of Vickers 75; certainly 
not unique mechanical properties when compared 
with many other pure metals. 

There has been sufficient production of welded 
and drawn titanium tubing to establish the me- 
chanical properties shown in Table I which cover 
annealed, half hard and full hard drawn tubing. 
Improvements in purity may be expected to revise 
these values downward insofar as_ ultimate 
strength and yield strength are concerned and 
upward with respect to elongation. The mechani- 
cal properties of seamless 1015 steel and Wel- 
drawn type 304 stainless tubing are included in 
Table I for comparison. 

Commerciaily pure titanium and alloys of the 
metal so far developed are easily forged and 
rolled, but not quite so readily cold worked. 
Titanium is one of the few commercially impor- 
tant metals which show an hexagonal crystal 
structure at room temperature, magnesium and 
zine are others, and it is well-known that metals 
which crystallize in this system do not display 
the workability of the common cubic metals such 
as iron, copper, nickel, etc. Improvements in 
purity as well as new discoveries in alloying 
effects may be expected to improve workability, 
but as long as these alloys are of a basic hexag- 
onal structure their workability will probably be 
somewhat limited. 

The work hardening rate of titanium, although 
higher than some metals, is not nearly so great 
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as that of stainless steel. Like other close rela- 
tives, titanium displays a pronounced tendency 
toward galling and seizing when cold worked 
and lubrication problems are similar to, but more 
severe than those encountered with the austenitic 
stainless steels. 

Fortunately the rate of absorption of nitrogen, 
oxygen and carbon is not nearly so rapid at sub- 


y recrystallized 


~ 3 Tul 


IDF bottom was taken 


critical annealing temperatures as when the 
metal is near its melting point. This character- 
istic has permitted a certain number of annealing 
operations in air of salt baths with a minimum 
of contamination and resultant loss in ductility. 
However, the annealing problem can not be 
treated lightly. Experience to date indicates that 
forms such as thin cold-rolled strip, fine wire and 
tubing which require frequent intermediate an- 


TABLE | MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF TITANIUM TUBING 

















Ultimate 0.2 pet Yield 
Strength Strength Elongation 
Temper No. Process Material X1000 psi X1000 psi in 2 in. pet | Hardness 
Temper (Annealed) 1 Welded and drawn Titanium 85 Max 45to 60 34 to 25 Rb 90 Max 
Seamless 1015 Steel 60 Max 30 to 44 42 to 33 Rb 65 Max 
Welded and drawn 304 Stainiess 100 Max Mto 47 65 to 45 Rb 90 Max 
Temper (Half Hard) 2 Welded and drawn Titanium 85 to 100 65to 80 6 to 15 Rb 80 to 95 
Seamless 1015 Steel 60 to 72 48 to 66 12 to 26 Rb 70 to 82 
Welded and drawn 304 Stainless 115 to 140 70 to 120 18 to 38 Rb 95 to Re 28 
Temper (Hard Drawn) 3 Welded and drawn Titanium 100 to 125 80 to 100 3to 8 Rb 95 to Re 25 
Seamless 1015 Stee! 72to 90 64 to 82 6 to 15 Rb 80 to 92 
Welded and drawn 304 Stainless 150 to 200 115 to 170 7 to 20 Re 26 to 42 
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nealing should not be treated in air or reactive 
atmospheres if their ductility is to be retained. 
Inert atmosphere or vacuum annealing is pre- 
ferred. This practice permits the production 
of titanium tubing which is thoroughly ductile 
and amenable to the manipulation tests shown in 
Fig. 6 even though subjected to many process 
anneals. 

Titanium tubing has been used experimentally 
as condenser tubes operating in salt water, and 
chemical plant equipment. Titanium tubes are 
being used in many locations among the various 
duPont plants in order to evaluate performance 
and commercial possibilities. Unusual resistance 
to wet chlorine gas suggests many uses. 

In terms of absolute density the strong alu- 
minum alloys show a value of approximately 2.8, 
titanium 4.5 and austenitic stainless steel 7.9. 
Thus titanium is approximately 60 pct of the 
weight of stainless steel and about the same per- 
centage heavier than the strong alloys of alu- 
minum. 

A number of alloys of magnesium and alu- 
minum surpass titanium on the basis of strength- 
weight ratio. But some of the alloys of titanium 
are almost equal, on the same basis, to the best 
alloys that the light metal industry has produced. 
For the most part these high strength-weight 
ratio alloys of titanium are difficult to work. It is 
expected that the next few years will see an 
intensive development to improve this property. 

Commercial titanium is useful up to a temper- 
ature of 750°F and some of its alloys to 1000°F 
or more and these characteristics suggest both 
structural use of titanium in aircraft and the 
suitability of its alloys for gas turbine and other 
aircraft engine parts. It has even been suggested 
that cylinder liners made from nitrided titanium 
tubing are a distinct possibility and turbine 
blading and disks for gas turbines are already 
under test. 


A projected use for titanium tubing is for air- 
craft hydraulic lines which must be light in 
weight and yet withstand peak pressures as high 


NEW 


“Les Aciers Fins et Speciaux Francais” (French 
Fine and Special Steels). The book presents 
a summary of information on French special 
steels, and the elaborate production schemes 
involved in their manufacture. The material 
contained is designed to familiarize the user 
with the various aspects of these special steels 
so as to minimize misunderstandings between 
customer and producer. S.P.A.S., 12 rue de 
Madrid, Paris. 770 French francs (incl. post.). 
332 p. 
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as 6000 psi, which currently require the use of 
heavier unit weight stainless tubing. Corrosion 
resistance, light weight and high strength also 
indicate applications in the medical instrument 
field. 

Titanium has the property of reacting with all 
of the common gases which may prove of value 
in the construction of radio tubes and other 
vacuum electronic devices. The gettering ability 
of titanium is perhaps less than that of barium, 
beryllium and zirconium, but it is cheap by com- 
parison and can be produced in all the forms re- 
quired in such devices. 

Because the melting point of titanium is so 
high, 3272°F for the pure metal, and hot strength 
is fairly good, titanium vacuum tube parts may 
serve the double role of electrical element and 
continuous getter. Such a combination might 
conceivably prolong the life of many electronic 
tubes. 

Currently the Superior Tube Co. is producing 
Weldrawn titanium tubing in sizes from ‘4 in. 
x 0.010 in. wall to 114 in. x 0.072 in. wall in all of 
the tempers mentioned in Table I. Seamless 
titanium tubing can be made in OD sizes of *¢ in. 
downward to less than 1/16 in. It is usually util- 
ized only for either very thin or very thick wall 
tubes. The most severe limitation is that of 
length which currently is limited to 4 ft, but this 
is not inherent to either the seamless or welded 
and drawn process of manufacture and the length 
range will be increased as soon as demand war- 
rants the construction of necessary facilities. 
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raw material is steel and whose location is 
distant from a steel mill is in a difficult econom- 
ical position today and will probably be in an 
increasingly difficult one in the years to come. 
The cost of principal raw materials has been 
steadily increasing at the source and the cost 
of bringing it to the factory has also been stead- 
ily increasing. 


A industry or manufacturer whose principal 
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FIG. 1—Small electric furnace with roof swung out which permits fast charging of scrap. 


SMALL STEEL MILLS 


for Local Markets 


Electric furnaces, 






today’s high freight rates is the 


all plants in areas now remote from 


making carbon bar and flat- 


rolled products plus fast continuous mills permit 
steel costs as low as those of large integrated 
plants. An annual capacity of 100,000 tons can 


be built for $4 to $5 million. 


Steel producers, like farmers, have usually 
tried to sell as much product as possible in their 
local markets, because this reduces the cost of 
freight absorption. A competitive market will 
mean that deliveries to more distant points will 
be necessary for economic survival but the 
freight rates will prevent profitable competition 
if entirely absorbed by the steel company and 
may mean no sales if the costs must be absorbed 
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by distant customers in remote market areas. 

Higher steel costs reduce a consumer’s ability 
to compete profitably with a competitor located 
close to a steel plant. The increase in freight 
rates is of the greatest importance to the final 
buyer of steel products because they may be 
several times over in the finished steel cost. The 
freight costs of raw materials to the steel mill, 
which often must be carried hundreds or even 
thousands of miles, are in the final cost as well 
as the cost of transportation of the finished steel. 

There are areas in the United States which 
normally consume enough steel to keep a small 
steel plant going. But because the primary needs 
are for carbon steel in small sizes, it is generally 
assumed that a small neighvorhood plant cannot 
compete with the distant established producer 
despite the freight umbrella under which a local 
mill would operate. 

Such consuming districts need a mill capable 
of producing economically approximately 100,000 
tons of carbon steel per year in the form of small 
hot-rolled bars, rods, light structural shapes, 
wire, hoop stock and narrow strip. This product 
would be used as is, or it would be used for cold 
drawing, wire products, screw machine stock, 
stamping and forming. Some experts argue that 
carbon steel means openhearths, and openhearths 
mean pig iron and large ingots. Pig iron is high 
priced and large ingots require a heavy invest- 
ment in a blooming mill. With a large mill the 
tonnage indicated above would mean only part- 
time operation and this is not economically 
feasible. 

Fortunately there is a way out. It is possible 
to produce 100,000 tons of carbon steel per year 
in the small sizes indicated above and to do it 
competitively, not only at some remote place but 
right next door to some of the large, fully in- 
tegrated plants. This statement is easy to prove. 
It is being done every day right now, and with 
a capital investment that is extremely interest- 
ing because of its relatively low figure per ton 
of steel produced. 


These Are Basic Factors 


The basic requirements to insure such perform- 
ance are: (1) A good market for the product; 
(2) a source of scrap at a competitive price; (3) 
power to supply two high powered 14-ft diam arc 
furnaces, and (4) a well designed fast continuous 
mill and auxiliary equipment. These furnaces 
when properly operated with crews having the 
necessary incentive, can produce the carbon steel 
required for a yearly production of approximately 
100,000 tons of small bars, rods, shapes and flats 
rolled from billet type ingots. 

Steel from these furnaces poured into properly 
designed billet type ingots can be rolled directly 
into any common finished section down to cotton 
tie and No. 5 rod. It can be done when the mill 
is designed specifically for such practice and fast 
enough to finish up with enough temperature for 
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the last passes. The same idea can be applied to 
a mill for reducing rolled billets however the 
short section of the billet ingot and its size limi- 
tations require special handling so as to conserve 
temperatures. 

A study of the possible areas where such a mil] 
might operate with maximum economy and meet 
the market needs, shows that usually at any rela- 
tively large consuming center distant from a steel 
mill there is ample scrap available at a price con- 
siderably below that of Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 
Such markets might be around Boston, New 
York, Schenectady, Grand Rapids, etc. 


Produces From Cast Billet 

The inherent economy of such a mill to supply 
these markets lies in its ability to produce the 
desired end product directly from the cast billet 
on a modern, well designed, continuous or semi- 
continuous mill in a single conversion with much 
less than the usual loss. The cast ingots can be 
cooled and then conditioned by regular methods. 
Cast billets made by semikilled practice show as 
good a surface and soundness as the large stand- 
ard weight ingots. One of the reasons for sur- 
face trouble with big ingots is the intercrystal- 
line weakness caused by large dendritic crystals 
which form under the initial skin of the ingot. 
In the smaller billet ingots, quick freezing or 
solidification precludes dendritic growth and also 
prevents excessive segregation. 

The production of billet type ingots in the 
carbon grades requires considerable skill and a 
carefully worked out practice but is now an 
everyday accomplishment. Such a mill requires 
arc furnaces of the latest design with extra deep 
shells, high voltage and excess power. They 
would have to be of the swing roof type for top 
charging. Fig. 1, which would permit the gener- 
ous use of low grade scrap. With the proper lay- 
out and the accent on two hour heats and a good 
tonnage incentive, the cost will compare favor- 
ably with any ordinary openhearth, especially if 
cold iron is charged. 

The smaller furnace is desirable in order to 
facilitate the pouring of 5x5 in. ingots of the 
billet type (72 in. long). These ingots, similar 
to those in Fig. 2, would weigh approximately 
500 lb or 60 to 70 per heat. Enough tonnage has 
been poured in this type of ingot to eliminate all 
doubt as to the soundness of directly combining 
the production of the fast melting, high powered, 
top charge are furnace with the special purpose 
continuous mill. 


While the whole field of billet type ingots needs 
considerable research and development work in 
order to establish the factors involved in obtain- 
ing the best combination of high soundness and 
surface quality, there is no doubt that the billet 
type ingot is better suited to the electric furmace 
melt shop than it is to the openhearth shop. 

Electrics are better because steel from a really 
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modern electric furnace, in 10 to 25 ton heats, 
can be poured in the billet type ingot without 
any great difficulty, whereas an openhearth of 
equal hourly carbon steel production would tap 





at least 100 tons. This size heat would be very 
difficult to pour into billet type ingots. 

On the larger billet or bloom type ingot, up to 
10 in. maximum, the larger heats can be handled 
much more easily. But even in this size of ingot 
where a 50 to 70 ton arc furnace heat can be 
poured the openhearth of equivalent hourly pro- 
duction would have great difficulty because of the 
large number of ingots. 

The pouring and direct rolling of billet type 
ingots is an old practice and was quite common 
in the early days of the steel industry. However, 
the modern commercial version is distinctly dif- 
ferent from that of older days. It requires a 
special mold and melting practice as well as roll- 
ing. Much of the difficulty in the past has been 
due to ingots which were not sound or of good 
surface and which were rolled on slow hand mills. 
These mills had an exceedingly low production 
per hour and could not convert a 5x5-in. ingot to 
a 4-in. or %-in. section in one conversion. As 
the section increases above 5x5 in. the problem of 
breaking down in the roughing stands increases 
and 20 in. or larger roughing stands are needed. 


In spite of its obvious advantages in a small 
plant the billet type ingot has been given little 
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consideration by the larger mills because it is 
difficult to fit into a large production line already 
involving a blooming mill. For the smaller plant 
of the semi-integrated type it offers most inter- 
esting savings and higher yields in small finished 
products. Billet type ingots have been made and 
tested in many sizes; ingots 2%x10x120 in. 
poured vertically in molds having no taper showed 





FIG. 2 — Billet type | 
ingots in stock yard. | 
Burner is removing | 
hooks which are in- 
serted in top of in- 
got to facilitate 
stripping. 


no indication of pipe or surface defects even in 
fully killed steel, except for hanger cracks when 
the molds were overfilled. Ingots 4x10x84 in. in 
rimmed, semikilled and killed grades showed un- 
expectedly good results. 

In making ingots of this type above 84 in. in 
length, the pricipal problem is in the making of 
the molds and in the practical mechanical diffi- 
culties of handling. 

Work done with this type of ingot indicates 
that a new field of investigation is offered which 
promises good returns to those interested in the 
direct rolling of high yield ingots in a single 
conversion to salable product. The best ratio of 
ingot weight to mold weight in small section 
ingots below 8x8 in. in size has never been care- 
fully explored and the design of molds and the 
development of the best pouring practice for the 
extra long, top poured, small ingots is an almost 
untouched field. If the ingot has a minimum 
thickness of less than 3 in. the steel wil! freeze 
so closely behind the stream that piping without 
a hot top can be reduced to less than that in a 
large conventional ingot with a hot top. 

Sections 2% or 3 in. by any practical width 
and height are feasible even in killed steel and 
sections up to 5 in. by any practical width and 
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height are feasible in properly controlled semi- 
killed steel. In rimmed steel, perfectly rimmed 
ingots down to 4x4 in. show the densest possible 
rim completely around the ingot from top to 
bottom, Fig. 3. This is possible in the electric 
furnace melting but very difficult or impossible 
in openhearth melting because of the iron oxide 
limitation due to temperature. With the arc 
furnace it is possible to get the iron oxide con- 
tent in the tapping slag up to 40 pct whereas in 
the openhearth it is hard to reach 27 pct. This 
extra high iron oxide content of the arc furnace 
slag is a big factor in rimmed steel quality in 
small ingots. If time is taken to get the sulfur 
well under 0.025 pct the rimmed steel ingot made 
in the electric arc furnace is definitely superior 
to that of the openhearth. 


Facilities Determine Size 

The problems of mold cutting and surface de- 
fects are no greater than with the usual practice. 
Taper can be greatly reduced or nearly eliminated 
and mold life will be increased faster than the 
relative mold weight increases as the section of 
the ingot is reduced below 6x6 in. The ingot 
height can best be determined by the mold han- 
dling and pouring facilities as weil as by the 
reheating furnace and rolling mill limitations. 

Thus it is possible to produce, preferably in a 
semikilled grade of steel, ingots which can be 
used as billets for direct rolling into any product 
normal to a 16 - 12 or 9 in. hot mill combination, 
especially if the mill is of the continuous type. 
In the flat rolled product the rimmed type heat 
made especially for this practice, will produce a 
rolled product comparable to the best openhearth 
practice poured into large conventional molds for 
blooming mill conversion. 

The favorable economics of such a practice in 





FIG. 3—Macro etch, of middle cut, last in- 
got 9x9-in. big and up ingot of rimmed steel. 
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a well engineered and well operated plant are due 
to: (1) The improved yield from the ingot; (2) 
the elimination of blooming mill and billet mill 
operating costs and losses; and (3) the greatly 
reduced investment per ton. 


The ingot yield is higher in the common carbon 
steel ingot which can be produced even in smaller 
sections by control of the deoxidation from the 
are furnace. The single conversion eliminates 
the scale loss incidental to the blooming mill fur- 
nace and the smaller section means less waste in 
shearing. 

Between the higher yield and the lower reduc- 
tion cost it is possible to end up with small carbon 
rounds, light structural, and other sections that 
are competitive with those produced by a fully 
integrated plant making half inch rounds out of 
24x24 in. ingots. 

The most important key is the fast continuous 
type of rolling mill which can take a billet type 
ingot heated to normal rolling temperature and 
with the minimum of labor produce small round 
or strip at a good production rate. This would 
require a continuous pusher type heating furnace 
which would take two or three rows of 6x6 in. 
ingots weighing close to 500 lb each and heating 
them at a rate which would keep the given mil! 
operating at full capacity. 

The billet type ingot would feed top end first 
through a set of four to six continuous stands of 
18 in. or 18 - 16 in. in combination. From these 
stands the reduced size would be approximately 
2 in. After being carried to the automatic 
shears to remove the top discard the bar would 
repeat through the roughing stands and then go 
directly to the finishing mill. This mill would 
be a set of perhaps six 10-in. and one 9-in. stand 
or any other combination which would produce 
the tonnage with the least cost. 


In addition to these finishing stands an addi- 
tional stand or two with runout space and coilers 
for rolling bands or strip in coils might be added 
as shown in Fig. 4. Also the necessary setup for 
handling and coiling rod for the wire drawer, bolt 
maker, etc. 

A mill of this type is satisfactory for the pro- 
duction of narrow strip or skelp which can be 
used for the production of electric or gas weld 
pipe and tubing in sizes up to 2 in. diam. Pipe is 
a product having a high transportation cost 
which makes a long haul undesirable and is a 
popular commodity in most industrial areas in 
sizes up to 2 in. in diameter. 


For an installation designed to furnish ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons of ingots per year the 
installation of some simple cold finishing equip- 
ment would be warranted to produce weld rod, 
nail wire, nails, bolts, and other product which 
require better than hot-rolled finish. 
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Billet (Ingo?) | 
Storage , 


Crane 


Also needed to round out a producing plant 
which would best meet the needs of an area now 
dependent on the large mills having a consider- 
able cost in freight charges, would be pickling, 
cleaning, galvanizing, electroplating, heat treat- 
ing, and cold drawing facilities. In addition to 
such equipment it would be advisable to set up 
a warehouse department where a carefully 
worked out inventory of all the products for sale 
would be on hand. This would be a great advan- 
tage in setting up production schedules and in 
meeting delivery promises. Such delivery would 
insure the maximum advantage over competition 
and would be a real help to the salesman out in 
the territory. 


Cost Is $4 to $5 Million 

The investment required to produce 100,000 
tons of ingots will vary from one location to an- 
other and would naturally be affected by the cost 
of real estate, buildings and equipment. It is 
believed that the equipment necessary to produce 
100,000 tons per year of billet type ingots made 
in two 14-ft shell electric furnaces and finished 
into %-in. rounds, light structural or narrow 
strip would not exceed $5 million and under the 
most favorable conditions would not exceed $4 
million. A single melting furnace could be used 
at a lower investment but it would not give the 
required flexibility of operation, especially in 
pouring. 

The cost of the final product would depend to 
a large degree on the cost of scrap and power 
and the desire or incentive or the operating force 
to get out the tonnage. Judging from similar 
operations the net return per ton of ingot would 
be close to $6 during a period of full operation, 
which should be interesting to local capital. 
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FIG, 4—Key to the small mill capable of turning out about 
100,000 tons a year of carbon steel in small sizes is a fast 
continuous mill. This schematic sketch shows a possible lay- 
out of such a mill. Note that it is practically a straight line 
setup with a judicious use of materials handling equipment. 
Not shown are the necessary pickling, annealing, and other 
facilities which might be added to increase the range of 
finished products. 








Not only would such a plant when properly 
located pay an interesting return on the capital 
invested, but it would provide an additional re- 
turn to local buyers of the product in the form 
of reduced transportation costs. According to 
recent reports (THE IRON AGE, Jan. 12, 1950), 
the cost of hauling a ton of steel by rail for 300 
miles is approximately $10 and for 400 miles it 
is $12, which would be a most important saving 
to the local steel consuming area. 


It is evident, after a careful study of the ad- 
vantages and need for such a plant, that in many 
locations it might be considered as a steel produc- 
ing unit in itself. Instead of a large fully in- 
tegrated steel plant in a distant location most 
suitable to pig iron production it would be per- 
haps much more sensible to install steel produc- 
ing units in steel consuming areas wherever the 
scrap and power are available. An excellent exam- 
ple of a unit of this type is the Connors Steel Co. 
in Birmingham. 

As competition increases, an intense effort will 
be made to acquire steel at lower prices. If the 
steel industry runs true to form it will go to 
extremes in trying to meet the demand for lower 
priced steel. There is no indication now of any 
important future reduction in labor and trans- 
portation costs or taxes. 


One of the answers seems to be to combine the 
advantages of the fast melting modern arc fur- 
nace, the billet type ingot and the modern con- 
tinuous mill into a unit for making the common 
grades of standard small section products and to 
bring the mill to the steel market. Thus this 
country may some day have a chain of such mills 
just as we now have the chain grocery and drug 
stores. 
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FIG. 1—Macrophoto of Cutwire shot taken from a production shot blasting 


machine, showing uniform size and shape of the particles after considerable use. 


CUT WIRE SHOT 


Lowers Cleaning and Peening Costs 


By D. A. CARGILL 





metallic shot or grit stimulated widespread 

interest in the importance of shot and grit 
quality and its effect on blasting conditions. In 
the search for superior results, users of the 
method have resorted to glass beads because of 
their roundness, forged steel balls for sound- 
ness, walnut shells, and many other varieties 
of blast materials. It was generally accepted 
that a wrought metal shot would have qualities 
more suited to the abusive treatment of shot 
blasting. 

As early as 1946, a form of shot had been 
made by cutting steel wire into short pieces. The 
shot proved excellent in use, but the method of 
manufacture was prohibitively high in cost. A 
little over a year ago, the new technique of cut- 
ting wire into diameter lengths was developed, 
employing a high speed rotary shear principle, 
by means of which multiple wires could be cut 
into accurate-sized shot particles at a reasonable 
cost. 

These particles have inherent properties that 
make them ideally suited for the majority of 
shot blasting operations. A principal feature of 
the shot is its high physical properties. Cut- 
wire shot is manufactured from high carbon 
steel spring wire having a tensile strength of 
250,000 to 310,000 psi, depending on size, and 
high resistance to fatigue failure from impact. 
In use, the shot rapidly rounds into hard, uni- 


a growing popularity of blasting with 
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General Manager, Precision Shot Co., Detroit 


Users of this new material report reductions of as much as 50 
pet in peening costs and 30 to 80 pct in cleaning operations. ° 
Other savings come through increased fatigue life and higher 


permissable working stresses on the parts. 


form-sized spheres (Fig. 1), making it an ideal 
blast medium for shot peening applications. Its 
long shot life has in some instances, reduced 
peening costs by as much as 50 pet. Due to this 
same long life, Cutwire shot has reduced the 
cost of shot cleaning forgings and castings in 
a number of plants by 30 to 80 pct. 

The general method of shot cleaning or shot 
peening consists of blasting a continuous stream 
of shot against the workpieces. In cleaning, the 
high velocity shot particle strikes the work and 
dislodges the sand, scale, etc. In peening, the 
shot particle strikes the surface of the work 
and causes a slight permanent set at the point 
of impingement. The result of a complete cov- 
erage of the part by a peening blast is to estab- 
lish a compressive stress in the outer layer of 
the part. 

In both cleaning and peening, after the shot 
has struck the work it is quickly recovered and 
recirculated through the equipment to be re-used 
As each shot particle strikes the work at high 
speed many times per hour and as there are mil- 
lions of particles involved in any piece of blast- 
ing equipment, it is expected that many of the 
shot particles will be worn out or broken each 
minute. A shot with a high tensile strength 
maximum fatigue life, high hardness, and proper 
shape is therefore desired. - 

Cutwire shot is now being made from carbon 
steel wires of an analysis comparable to SAE 
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Cut Wire Shot 
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1065 and so are heat treatablex By the proper 
balance of heat treating and cold working from 
the drawing operations, wire is being produced 
for shot purposes that has tensile strengths ‘in 
excess of 250,000 psi, hardnesses of 48 to 52: Re, 
high ductility, and long fatigue life. Due to the 
inherently accurate method of cutting the wire, 
the size of the particles varies less than 1 pct 
avoiding any problems of shot size control. 

Tests of Cutwire shot in conventional shot 
testers which simulate the striking conditions 
present in production blasting equipment con- 
sistently show it to have an average shot life 
hundreds of times better than the bulk of shot 
now being used for blasting, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Because Cutwire shot can be made from various 
wires, any desired properties can be attained. 
Shot having a hardness of 60 to 62 Rc has been 
made, as well as low hardness copper shot. Be- 
cause of this engineered shot, new uses for shot 
blasting are being discovered. 

If shot blasting equipment is in good condi- 
tion, no alterations are necessary to utilize Cut- 
wire shot. Excessive leakage or waste of shot 
is a common trouble with shot blast equipment. 
No machine with excessive loss of shot is eco- 
nomical to operate with any shot. When leakage 
is nominal so that the long life of Cutwire shot 
can be fully utilized, there is usually a major 
saving in cost through reduced shot consump- 
tion. 

Tests in production machines have shown a 
reduction in shot consumptions of from 8 to 1 
to 20 to 1. One outstanding machine showed a 
reduction of more than 100 to 1. It had been 
using 6000 lb of chilled iron grit pér 80-hr week; 
the same production has been maintained, using 
less than 60 lb of Cutwire shot per 80 hr week, 
for more than 3 months. The performance of 
one such machine is given in Table I. These 
savings are typical of cost reductions in peening 
applications using Cutwire shot. The machine 
is peening front suspension coil springs in a 
large automotive plant. 
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FIG. 2—Shot life curves of various types of shot as 

determined with a shot life testing machine. Shot A 

showed an average life of less than a minute, shot B 

less than 6 min, and cutwire shot, C, an average life 

of about 40 min. 
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COMPARISON OF COSTS 
In Peening Operations, Coil Springs 
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Previous Shot Cutwire Shot 
a ee 
* 

No. of sprit a 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Senef meted. 1342 132 
Shot cost per Tee eas $0. $0.0025 
Maintenanee material........... 33 $1451.37 
Total cost per sprifig............ $0.01096 $0..0045 








This represents a shot consumption reduction 
of from 35 lb per wheel-hr with the previous 
shot to 3.1 lb per wheel-hr with Cutwire shot. 
Other applications of peening with two-wheel 
blasting machines on like parts have shown con- 
sumptions of the new shot to be 2 to 2.5 lb per 
wheel-hr, and as low as 0.4 lb per wheel-hr in 
an exceptionally well-operated machine. 


Similar savings have been reported in clean- 
ing operations as well. A production foundry 
made comparisons on a high production, mul- 
tiple wheel blast cleaning machine, and found 
that shot consumption per wheel per hour had 
been reduced from 39 lb of the shot previously 
used to 2.5 lb of Cutwire shot. Wear life mea- 
sured of the wheel blades was increased from 
36 hr with the previous shot to 88 hr with Cut- 
wire shot. Other machines, all using in excess 
of 25 lb per wheel-hr of previous shots, reported 
reduced consumption of 1.6, 2.1, and as low as 
0.25 lb per wheel-hr of the new material. 


Cutwire shot in use forms rapidly into spheres 
and as such flows easily through the shot blast 
equipment. These round particles are extremely 
efficient for cleaning; their hitting power re- 
mains at maximum, as the shot does not easily 
break down in use. A graphic illustration of 
this is shown in photographs made with a stand- 
ard shot classifier, Fig. 3. The classifier con- 
sists primarily of two plates of glass set apart 
on a slight taper. Shot dropped into the open- 
ing between the glass plates falls and wedges at 
a point marked with its corresponding size. The 
size distribution is recorded by taking a photo- 
graph through the two sheets of glass against a 
white background. 


The wear on component parts of the machinery 
is greatly reduced through lack of sharp edges. 
As maintenance costs constitute more than 30 
pact of the cost of operating such processes, a 
reduction in maintenance is of vital importance. 
Production records show that, where Cutwire 
shot has been used, maintenance on equipment 
has been reduced from 15 to 40 pet, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 


Screened samples of shot from production ma- 
chines show over 80 pct of the shot to be within 
0.003 in. of full size and that less than 5 pct is 
below 50 pct of full size. In cleaning operations, 
this allows for rapid and complete separation of 
sand and scale particles from the blast stream; 
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FIG. 3—Distribution of shot size of samples taken from production blasting machines, as determined with a shot 
classifier on the basis of SAE standard peening shot size. Conventional shot, (left), has the typical complete 
spread of sizes, while Cutwire shot, (right), retains uniformity. 


they are so much smaller than the shot particles 
that the danger of removing usable shot with 
the refuse is negligible. 

Because of uniformity of the blast stream and 
its constant cleaning ability from day to day, 
the cleaning cycle time approaches a constant 
for similar parts. This enables the machine 
operator to blast to a standard time and elimi- 
nates much of the overblasting that now takes 
place “just to make sure.” 

Installations of shot blasting with Cutwire 
shot for the cleaning of forgings have shown a 
substantial saving in cost over good pickling 
practice. Good pickling practice costs range 
from $1.20 to $3.30 per ton cleaned whereas Cut- 
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wire shot cleaning is being done for less than 
75¢ per ton. These figures include process ma- 
terial, productive labor, maintenance material, 
and maintenance labor. Predictions are that 
new shot blasting equipment now being installed 
will bring one large production cleaning job well 
below 75¢ per ton cleaned on small forgings. 

On peening applications, other cost reductions 
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are being realized in addition to process cost 
savings. Coil springs that are being peened 
with Cutwire shot have had such an increase in 
fatigue life that higher working stresses have 
been possible resulting in lighter springs to do 
the same job. Weight reduction and resultant 
material savings alone are saving the cost of 
the peening operation on this spring. 

Future uses of shot blasting has been ex- 
panded by the advent of this new shot. The low 
cost of shot cleaning and shot peening will create 
many new applications in fields where it had not 
been previously considered economical. Two 
major fields of application already opened are 
the economical substitution of shot cleaning for 
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30¢ FIG. 4—Distribution of costs 
of shot blasting using conven- 
tional shot, left, as compared 
to the cost for the same 
amount of cleaning with Cut- 
wire shot, right. 
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acid pickling in a number of cases and the eco- 
nomical shot peening of parts for a reduction in 
weight, made possible by increased fatigue life 
of the part. 

By using Cutwire shot in good equipment, sav- 
ings in production costs may be realized without 
expenditures for new equipment or alteration of 
present installations. 
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For Salvage 


HEAVY NICKEL PLATING 


EAVY nickel plating is gaining wide ac- 


ceptance in industry for a number of 

important uses. With increasing cost of 
both raw material and labor, it has become 
good economics to repair and salvage worn or 
undersized machine parts. 

Nickel plating is an ideal salvage method, as 
nickel is the metal most like the iron or steel 
used for these parts. It is stronger, tougher 
and more shock resistant, and has a coefficient 
of expansion very close to that of iron. Its 
hardness is slightly greater than that of cold 
rolled steel, being about 225 Bhn, with a tensile 
strength of 100,000 psi, and elongation of better 
than 20 pct. 

The big advantage over chromium plating is 
that nickel can be machined by standard shop 
procedures and regularly-used tools. Nickel 
can be milled, drilled, bored, reamed, broached, 
turned and threaded, whereas chromium can 
only be ground. This means that nickel can be 
economically and easily handled in the average 
shop without the costly and special grinding 
methods often needed for finishing hard chrome 
to size. 

By means of carefully controlled special 
cleaning and etching procedures, very high ad- 
hesion to the base metal is obtained, approach- 
ing and sometimes exceeding the strength of 
the base metal. The nickel layer thus applied 
is so firmly bonded to the base metal that it will 
not chip, crack or peel, and can be considered 
as cold-welded to the parent metal. In this re- 
spect it is superior to sprayed coatings, which 
it has replaced in many applications. 

As an illustration of the high bond strength, 
as well as the ductility and toughness of the 
nickel layer, a study of the machine chip in 
Fig. 1, cut from a nickel plated piece, shows 
how the nickel side (white half) adheres to the 
iron side (dark half), in spite of the very 
severe deformation in cutting the chip. 
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For Corrosion 
Resistance 


This high adhesion, coupled with its tough- 
ness, means that nickel may be safely applied 
in layers as thin as .00002 in. with no danger 
of cracking on even severe impact or other de- 
formation, including exposure to high tempera- 
tures, or a series of alternate high and low 
temperatures. 

Nickel can be electrodeposited in several 
ranges of hardness, by using different solu- 
tions, from 180 to 450 Bhn, depending on its 
uses. However, since nickel will rapidly work- 
harden under a sliding load, the initial hard- 
ness is not too important. 

Sometimes a combination of nickel and chro- 
mium can be used where a very heavy buildup 
is needed with a final very hard surface, as 
for example where severe abrasion is en- 
countered. Since nickel plates at a rate at least 
twice that of chromium, and also is more duc- 
tile in heavy layers, the part can be plated 
back to size with enough space left for the final 
chrome layer. In actual practice, the part is 
plated oversize in nickel, then is machined back 
to size minus enough to allow for the final 
chrome, and then chrome plated. This is an 
excellent method of restoring worn pump shafts 
which have been badly scored by the abrasive 
action of the packing. 

There are four principal baths in use for 
heavy nickel work, depending upon the particu- 





FIG. 1—Machine chip cut from a nickel plated 
piece, illustrating high adhesion of the nickel to 
the iron. 
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Savings of over 50 pct on small pieces 
and as much as 90 pct on larger equip- 
ment can be realized through heavy 
nickel salvage plating. Parts requiring 
corrosion resistance may be made of 
cast iron or other low cost material by 
applying a heavy nickel coat. The coat 


can be as thick as 0.080 in. 


lar application. These are the Watts bath, 
Pinner bath, Wesley all-chloride bath, and the 
Hard bath. The approximate physical proper- 
ties of each are given in Table I, and average 
compositions are shown in Table II. 


TABLE | 
NICKEL PLATING BATHS 


Properties obtained with various baths 


‘ 
Tensile 
Strength, Hardness, Elong., 
Thousands psi Bhn Pct 


TABLE II 


COMPOSITION OF NICKEL PLATING 
BATHS 


Composition Watts | Pinner | Wesley Hard 


Nickel sulfate, oz per gal esccasee 
Nickel chloride, oz per gal 44 
Ammonium chloride, o S : 4 


Boric acid, oz a 5 
; -5 | 1.5-2.5 | 2.0-2.5 | 5.6-5.8 
40 | 130-160 “140° | “130 


25-75 | 25-75 so-100 | 25-50 


pH... 
Temperatures, °F 
Current density, | 


amp per sq ft........ 





Plating Engineering Co., Milwaukee, has 
made a specialty of applying heavy nickel coat- 
ings for various industrial uses, and has a 
plating shop equipped to handle the plating of 
large pieces. Since Milwaukee is a “heavy 
industry” town, the shop is equipped with large 
tanks and overhead cranes to plate heavy parts. 

A large diesel cylinder liner, weighing about 
2000 lb, which needed stock on the outside to 
enable it to be pressed into its cylinder block, 
is shown in Fig. 2. This was masked by paint- 
ing off the areas where plating was not desired 
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By P. J. RITZENTHALER 
President, 

Plating Engineering Co 
Milwaukee 


and then the outer turns were nickel plated ap- 
proximately 0.050 in. on the diameter. The part 
was turned down to exact size in a lathe, and 
was again ready for use. One definite advan- 
tage of the plating technique is that it is essen- 
tially a “cold” method and introduces no stresses 
or distortion into the part, as might be experi- 
enced by welding. 

Fig. 3 show a 3500 Ib cast steel gear which 
was plated with 0.040 in. of nickel in the bore 
to restore the oversize bore to the correct di- 
mensions. Here again the ease of machining 
nickel allowed the gear to be bored out, instead 
of the costly and tedious internal grinding 


FIG. 2—A 2000-lb diesel cylinder liner, plated ~ 
with 0.050 in. nickel for press-fitting into the cylin- 
der block. 














Heavy Nickel Plating 





Continued 


which would be necessary had the bore been 
hard-chrome plated. By this means, a valuable 
gear was salvaged at a fraction of the original 
cost. 

The machinability of nickel is a special ad- 
vantage when building up undersized threads. 
Fig. 4 shows a tractor axle with undersize 
threads that were built up with 0.010 in. of 
nickel. The thread was rechased, restoring the 
part to size. The other part in the picture is a 
bushing which has been plated on the outside 
to restore size. 





FIG. 3—Cast steel gear weighing 3500 Ib, which 
received 0.040 in. plate to build up the oversize 
bore. 


Various sizes of crankshafts are salvaged 
with a combination of nickel and chromium 
plating. Nickel is used on threads, keyways and 
tapers where hardness is not needed but ma- 
chinability is important. Chromium is used on 
the throws, where high hardness is desired. 

Heavy nickel is one of the best salvage 
methods for parts made of cast iron, as the 





FIG. 4—Worn threads on this tractor axle were 
built up with 0.010 in. of nickel and rechased, re- 
storing the part to original size. 
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method is a cold process and hence will not 
warp or crack the iron. The coating is well 
bonded to the cast iron, and can be readily 
machined. It is especially useful in building 
up bores in cast iron. 


The other important field for heavy nickel 
plating which is currently attracting more wide- 
spread interest is in nickel cladding metal parts 
for corrosion resistance or other engineering 
reasons. By means of plating, it is possible to 
take cheap iron or steel parts and, by putting 
on a heavy layer of nickel plating, get a clad 
article with an outer layer of any desired thick- 
ness of pure nickel at only a fraction of the 
cost of a part made out of a solid corrosion- 
resistant alloy. 

With the increasing demand for high purity 
in many process industries, the industries are 
being forced to use more and more corrosion- 
resistant parts. 

Nickel is an ideal metal for such applications, 
as it resists a wide variety of foods and food 
acids, chemicals, dyestuffs, soaps, alkalies and 
washing compounds, and is used on hundreds 
of applications in process equipment for its 
ability to protect the purity, color, or flavor of 
the product handled. Pure nickel coatings can 
therefore be used for evaporators, kettles, 
candy machinery, food processing machinery, 
dyeing vats, pumps, mixer blades, pipes, valves 
and the like. 

The big advantage of heavy nickel coatings 
is in reducing the cost of parts which must 
resist corrosion. Nickel can be applied in layers 
of from 0.005 to 0.080 in. or more to ordinary 
iron or steel parts. It is an exceedingly flexible 
putting-on tool, as it can be applied to any or 
all parts of an article, depending on the applica- 


ADVANTAGES OF NICKEL PLATING 
NICKEL: 


... plating baths have good throwing power, 
making for uniform plating on irregularly-shaped 
pieces. 


...resists a great variety of chemicals, and 
therefore has a wide range of applications for 
chemical corrosion resistance. 


... plates at a rate several times faster than 
chromium and, because of higher cathode ef- 


ficiencies, requires less current for any given 
thickness. 


... claims excellent overall physical properties. 
Although chromium is harder, elongation is near- 
ly zero and the deposits are extremely brittle 
on impact. 


...has a coefficient of expansion close to that 
of iron, which, coupled with high ductility, makes 
nickel suitable in applications involving tem- 
perature changes. 
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tion. If the final part has to be finished to exact 
size, or needs a smooth surface, the ease of 
machining or polishing makes it possible to 
economically finish the piece. 

A shaft. that needed a corrosion-resistant 
layer on just one portion is shown in Fig. 5. 
This part of the: shaft was machined enough 
undersize to allow for the plated layer, plated 
to give some excess machjning stock, and then 
turned to finish size. The part was used on a 
bottling machine. | : 
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FIG, 5—Bottling machine-shaft, below, before plat- 
ing and, above, after applying 0.080 in. nickel for 
corrosion resistance. 


In Fig. 6 is shown a good example of how it 
is possible to take existing equipment made of 
ordinary iron or steel and convert it to corro- 
sion-resistant equipment, at a very nominal 
cost. This is a cast iron beer pump which was 
nickel clad on the interior with 0.015 in. pure 
electrolytic nickel. The same process could be 
used to clad pumps for water, alkalies, soaps 
and cleaning solutions, and even on blowers 
handling moist or corrosive fumes. 

Nickel also has excellent resistance to heat, 
and can be used to coat iron or steel parts to 
protect them from scaling at high temperatures. 
One such job was the plating of iron supports 
for firing ceramic pieces, which were discolored 
by iron flakes due to scaling. 

With the increasing demand for higher purity 
of chemicals and foods on one hand, and the 
cry for lowered costs of process machinery, the 
nickel plating method of cladding should help 
many plants to obtain corrosion resistant equip- 
ment at substantial savings in cost. This may 
be as low as one-fourth to one-third the cost of 
solid alloys. 

Heavy plating processes having industrial 
applications are not limited solely to nickel. 
One is the use of heavy copper coatings for the 
salvage of brass, bronze or copper parts, such 
as the outside diameter of bronze bushings. A 
heavy copper coating 0.050 in. thick was plated 
on the flange and bore of a monel part used in 
a vacuum tube for getting a better gas seal. 

Electroforming in copper, nickel and iron is 
done for making low cost molds, or special 
parts, such as paint spray masks for differential 
painting operations. 

Electrolytic iron has engineering uses in 
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FIG. 6—Cast iron beer pump, nickel clad on the 
inside with 0.015 in. pure electrolytic nickel. 


coating copper soldering tips to give them re- 
markably longer life in service. Also, elec- 
trolytic iron has very high magnetic properties. 

Fig. 7 shows a rather unusual application of 
plating a lead-tin alloy bearing on a stainless 
steel part. The coating is applied on the inside 





FIG. 7—Lead-tin alloy was plated on the inside 
of this sliding stainless steel sleeve to act as a 
bearing surface and eliminate seizing and galling. 


of the part. This piece rides up and down in 
contact with another stainless steel part, and 
severe seizing and galling were experienced in 
service until the part was plated with the lead- 
tin bearing, which is bonded tightly to the 
stainless steel. This completely eliminated the 
galling troubles. 

The use of plated coatings for engineering 
purposes has barely been touched and should 
continue to grow as its various potentialities 
are realized. 
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An Easy Way to Measure 
COPPER GRAIN SIZE 


By E. W. SCHOEN 


Consulting Engineer 
H & H Tube & Mig. Co. 
Detroit 





Grain size in copper and copper alloys may be positively iden- 
tified with a standard Bausch & Lomb grain size determina- 


tion eyepiece such as that ordinarily used for steel. 


SIMPLE and positive means for determin- 

ation of grain size in copper and copper 
alloys has been developed, employing a Bausch 
and Lomb micrometer eyepiece such as that or- 
dinarily used for steel fracture grain size. Ex- 
perimental work was conducted in the quality 
contro] laboratory of the H & H Tube & Mfg. 
Co., Detroit. 

A Bausch & Lomb metallurgical micro- 
scope certified to 75 diameters was equipped 
with a 16 mm, 215 mm T.L. CY-1569 objective 
and a B & L micrometer grain size eyepiece. 

In the calibration and evaluation of the grid 
factor of each of the eight grids of the grain 
size eyepiece, a stage micrometer was used. 
These factors have been corrected to a variance 
of objectives. 

Brass samples of known grain size were used 
to determine the feasibility of the application 
of an eight-grid eyepiece to the determination 
of the ten standard grain sizes of copper and 
copper alloys as specified by ASTM. In all of 
the tests the ASTM definition of a grain was 
followed. 

The method used in counting the grains is 
to place one of the smaller squares of the grid 
over a grain of equal area. This is important 
so that a representative area is selected for 
grain size determination. The proper adapta- 
tion is shown in Fig. 1, where, in the upper left 
corner, the small square of the grid completely 
covers the grain. In Fig. 2, improper appli- 
cation is shown, where in the upper left corner, 
the grain is considerably larger in area than 
the small square of the grid. 
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Fig. | 
FIGS. | & 2—Proper application of the grid is shown above. 
Arrow indicates how the small square in the upper left 
corner of the grid completely covers the grain. Improper 
application of the grid below, where the grain covered is 
larger than the square in the upper left corner. 





For proper use, count all those grains crossed 
by each horizontal line between the two out- 
side vertical lines of the grid field, shown as 
A in Fig. 1. If desired, counts may also be 
made on all vertical lines between the two out- 
side horizontal lines of the grid field, indicated 
as B in Fig. 1 then average the number of 
grains crossed by the lines used. In counting, 
when two grains are within the small square 
of the grid, count as one grain; if three, count 
as one and one-half grains crossed. 

A sample of brass, of 0.045 mm grain size, 
will serve as an actual application. Refer to 
the chart, Fig. 3. On the left column, the ASTM 
standard grain sizes are noted. Read down 
this column to 0.045 and then across the chart 
to the curve and then read downward to the 
bottom of the chart. The grid recommended 
for this size grain is No. 5. Place grid No. 5 
in the field of the grain size eyepiece. Now 
place one of the 16 small squares over a grain 
of the specimen that has equal area. 

This step locates a representative area of 
the sample under test. Count all those grains 
that are crossed by either the horizontal or 
vertical lines of the grid. The average of these 
results should produce a count of 5.5 to 6.5 
grains or an average of 6 grains. This value 
is shown on the right column of the chart, 
Fig. 3. 

Since grid No. 5 was used, a grid factor of 
0.264 is given at the bottom of the chart. Divide 
0.264 by 6, the average number of grains cross- 
ed. This gives a quotient of 0.044, which is the 
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FIG. 3—Chart for the determination of 10 ASTM standard 
grain sizes by this method. 


size of the grain of the specimen under test, or 
0.045 mm. 

To determine the grain size of an unknown 
piece of brass, use a carefully prepared, clearly 
etched specimen. View the field under each 
grid size of the micrometer grain size eyepiece 
as a preliminary classification. By locating a 
grain that will completely fill one of the small 
squares of the grid or be of equal area, it may 
be possible that two grids will find application. 

They may be Nos. 4 and 5. In either case, 
select one of the grids and make the customary 
count of the number of grains crossed by the 
vertical or horizontal lines and average the re- 
sults. By checking with the right hand column 
of the chart in Fig. 3, it is possible to deter- 
mine by the average number of grains crossed 
by the lines of the grid, whether or not the 
right grid was used. With the grid size or 
number established, follow the chart from the 
bottom upward to the curve and then to the 
left to the column where grain size is given. 
The results may be checked as before. 

Since grain size is now being determined on 
longitudinal specimens, where elongated grain 
(evidence of cold work) may be viewed, this 
method has application. View the longitudinal 
specimen in the direction of rolling or cold 
work, by means of the small squares of the 
grid, which measures length of the elongated 
grain. 


Several readings may indicate that two and 
possibly three grids will find application. The 
grain sizes represented by the respective grids 
may be averaged. This is the average grain 
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size of the sample under test. In some cases 
there is very little difference between the lon- 
gitudinal and transverse specimens. 

A case where a wrong size grid was used may 
be further checked. Suppose that a No. 5 grid 
had been used for a 0.065 mm grain size in 
place of the No. 4 grid as shown in the chart. 
Select a grain that has an equal area of one of 
the 16 small squares of grid No. 5 and make the 
usual count of the grains crossed by the ver- 
tical or horizontal lines of the grid and average 
the results. This might produce 4.5 to 5.5, or 
an average of 5 grains. The value of the grid 
factor for a No. 5 grid is 0.264. Divide 0.264 
by 5 and the quotient is 0.053. 


How to Check Results 


It is evident that this is incorrect, as the 
sample originally used had a 0.065 mm grain 
size. To substantiate this, observe the right 
column of the chart, which shows that the 
count of the grains crossed is 6. Place a No. 4 
grid in the field of the grain size eyepiece, and 
repeat the usual process with this six-square 
grid. The average count is found to be 3.75 
grains. Divide the value of the grid factor of 
No. 4 grid, 0.279, by 3.75 and the quotient is 
0.071. Referring to the chart, 0.071 mm is 
within the limits of an 0.065 mm grain size. 
Therefore the grain size is 0.65 mm, as ob- 
servation confirms that it is not 0.090 mm grain. 

A similar condition may arise on a border 
line case as to the classification, such as a 
grain classified as 0.040 mm grain. This could 
be either 0.035 mm or 0.045 mm grain size. First 
use the No. 5 grid having 16 small squares in 
the grid. Locate the field of determination in 
the usual manner, selecting a grain of equal 
area of one of the small squares. 

Make the customary count of the grains 
crossed by either the horizontal or vertical lines 
and average the results. Dividing the grid fac- 
tor of 0.264 by the average of 5.1 obtained 
gives a quotient of 0.051 mm, which is within 
the range of a 0.045 mm grain size. Using grid 
No. 6, that applicable to 0.035 mm grain size, 
observation alone will show that it does not 
apply in this case. 

If still dissatisfied, make the usual count of 
grains crossed. The average number of grains 
crossed is found to be 6.5. Upon checking the 
chart, the average count should have been 8. 
Therefore No. 6 grid is the wrong size grid to 
use. No. 5 was correct, and the grain of the 
specimen would be classified as 0.045 mm. 

The field as viewed through the grain size 
eyepiece and the 16 mm objective should never 
be compared with the ASTM Wall Chart for 
grain size, as they are of unequal magnifica- 
tions. To make direct comparison after positive 
identification it is necessary to replace the origi- 
nal 24 mm objective and the 10 X eyepiece in the 
Bausch and Lomb microscope. 
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SIMPLIFIED HANDLING 





INCREASES BATTERY LIFE 


By K. A. VAUGHAN 
Manager, Field Service Dept., 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., 

Trenton, N. J. 


A well-engineered charging installation 


allows simplified maintenance, 


eliminates manual handling, 


and results in longer battery life. 


battery charging room in operation in a 

Connecticut steel plant eliminates man- 
ual handling operations, simplifies battery 
maintenance, and results in a battery life that 
exceeds manufacturer’s expectations. Despite 
the fact that the charging room is small in 
comparison with industrial counterparts, the 
layout sets an example by using space func- 
tionally and material handling aids to advan- 
tage. 

About 5000 tons of low carbon cold rolled 
strip steel plus 750 tons of stainless strip are 
handled per month with no truck down-time 
because of battery failure. See Fig. 1. 

The entire battery charging installation has 
been fitted into a small, low alcove measuring 
15 ft wide x 25 ft long x 8 ft high. Into this 
limited space, Wallingford Steel Co., Walling- 
ford, Conn., has installed seven charging units; 
two transformers; two spare batteries; a rack 
for simultaneously charging seven 15-cell bat- 
teries; space for charging four 6-cell batteries; 
and equipment for lifting, watering, and testing 
batteries. 

Battery handling is expedited by using a 
low headroom, 1-ton Robbins & Myers hoist 
equipped with a special pickup attachment. To 
save headroom, the pickup element is secured 
directly to the hoist pulley housing rather than 


J settee well planned industrial truck 
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to the usual hoist hook. The pickup device, as 
shown in Fig. 2, comprises a metal bar slightly 
longer than the largest batteries. Hooks pivoted 
to the end of the bar engage battery box lugs 
for lifting. Smaller batteries are handled by 
detachable auxiliary hooks, see Fig. 3, that fit 
onto the bar about 1 ft from each end. .The 
hoist lifts and lowers electrically, eliminating 
manual operations and speeding this phase of 
battery handling. 

Batteries are changed at the beginning of 
each of three shifts. Large Yale industrial 
trucks of 5, 6, and 8-ton capacities in use at 
Wallingford are powered by 15-cell, 21-plate, 
550 amp-hr Gould batteries. The operator-walk 
models are powered by 6-cell, 13-plate, 360 
amp-hr batteries. These battery sizes were 
selected for the trucks because they supply the 
power required during one shift and still have 
a reserve left over. This reserve prevents bat- 
teries from being completely discharged and is 
one of the main factors for longer battery life. 

A metal stop, or bumper, mounted on vertical 
I-beams set in the concrete floor, prevents in- 
coming trucks from accidentally ramming and 
damaging the batteries being charged. 

To facilitate the addition of water to bat- 
teries, an overhead rail carries a carboy of 
distilled water suspended from it. The carboy 
can be pushed along the rail from battery to 
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FIG. !—Battery powered platform trucks trans- 
port over 5000 tons of large steel coils a month 
through the Wallingford plant. 





FIG. 3— Monorail-mounted carboy of 
distilled water is easily pushed from bat- 
tery to battery. 


battery, eliminating the necessity of a man 
carrying the water or manipulating a hand 
cart. A nozzle permits the battery man to stop 
and start the flow of water at will. 

The 6-cell batteries are charged by two GE 
Metallic Rectifiers, one of which is the smaller 
wall-mounted unit shown in Fig. 4. The 15-cell 
batteries are charged by Electric Product Co. 
motor-generator units, one of which is a new 
type. 

When charging with the rectifiers and the 
older motor-generator units, the battery is 
plugged into the unit and a time switch is set. 
The time switch regulates the duration of the 
fast charge and a subsequent lower finishing 
rate. The Wallingford plant uses the two-rate 
method of charge. This method charges the 
battery at a high rate until it is about 80 pct 
charged. After this time a relay connects a 
resistor into the circuit and the charging is 
completed at a low finishing rate of about 5 
amp per 100 amp-hr capacity of the battery. 
The finishing rate is normally applied for 3 hr. 
As a battery becomes older, the time is usually 
increased to from 3% to 4 hr. 

The new motor-generator charging unit auto- 
matically terminates the charge when the bat- 
tery reaches full charge voltage and no time 
switch need be set. Signal lights on all panels 
indicate whether a battery is on charge or not. 
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FIG. 2—Low-headroom trolley-mounted 
electric hoist quickly changes industrial 
truck batteries in charging room. 





FIG. 4—Specially designed racks move small 
Gould batteries from hoist to charger. Possibility 
of dropping batteries is eliminated. 


The motor-generator sets, one for each charg- 
ing panel, are located on the mezzanine above 
the charging room. Rectifier panels are de- 
signed to charge two batteries at a time. 

The Wallingford plant is wired for 550 v. 
For that reason two transformers are required 
to step down the voltage to 220 v before it goes 
to the rectifiers and motor-generators. The two 
transformers are located in the charging room. 

Batteries are frequently washed with soda 
and water. The soda neutralizes any acid that 
might be on the tops of the batteries. Battery 
cases are painted when the battery supervisor 
feels that painting is needed. 

All batteries receive equalizing charges over 
week-ends. The equalizing charge is an extra 
4-hr charge given to bring all cells up to full 
power. Two new batteries are kept on hand as 
spares and to replace worn out batteries. These 
batteries are given a short charge at the finish- 
ing rate every two weeks to keep them fully 
charged. 

A specially designed caster-equipped rack is 
used to carry the 6-cell batteries from the hoist 
to the rectifier. The racks, shown in Figs. 3 
and 4, are constructed of structural members, 
welded together. The racks are built to the 
dimensions of the batteries and are particu- 
larly valuable in that they eliminate the possi- 
bility of batteries being dropped. 
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Pouring Fork Truck 






Saves Money in Foundry 


Y replacing a monorail system with a fork 

truck equipped with a rotating carriage for 
ladle pouring, a southern foundry has been 
able to decrease the pouring time for a specific 
number of molds by 50 pct and decrease by 
50 pet the labor time. This adaptation of the 
fork truck is shown at right handling a ladle 
on the pouring floor. The rotating carriage 
for tilting the ladle can be seen mounted just 
ahead of the truck’s lift mechanism. The truck 
moves from flask to flask, pouring molten iron 
as required, with the entire operation con- 
trolled by the truck operator. 

Around the base of the ladles are welded 
four hollow rectangular steel tubes that per- 
mit the forks of a Yale truck to pick up the 
ladle from any of four directions. The tubular 
construction prevents the ladle from falling 
off the forks as they tip it for pouring. 

The 360° rotating carriage on the fork truck 
has two operating speeds, the slower speed 
permitting better control when pouring metal. 
The ladle holds 4150 lb of hot metal and is 
34% in. diam x 39 in. high. The Yale truck 
is an end-controlled, fork model with a 54-in. 
wheel base, an 83-in. mast height, and is 54 in. 
wide. The 6000-lb capacity truck has a grade 





Fork truck with 360° rotating carriage pours molten metal 
into flasks. Increases production 50 pct, decreases work-hours 
50 pct. Formerly monorail borne ladle transported metal. 


clearance of 34% in. and an outside turning radi- 
us of 96 in. Turning radius of the inside edge is 
39 in. Truck speed is 4 mph under full load, 
54% mph empty. Mast tilts 20° to center the 
load. When not used for pouring operations, 
the truck is used for other handling operations 
since the rotating device may be removed and 
standard forks installed. 





SPECIMENS CAN BE MOUNTED 
at Room Temperature 


F Ween seinan inexpensive method for mounting 
metallurgical specimens at temperatures 
only slightly above room temperature eliminates 
external application of heat. The technique, de- 
veloped by D. L. Smith, National Bureau of 
Standards, employs a denture material of modi- 
fied acrylic resin as the mounting. 

The material consists of a polymer and mono- 
mer which, when mixed in the proper propor- 
tions, will polymerize or set under pressure at 
room temperature. As the amount of heat gen- 
erated by the polymerization reaction can be con- 
trolled by varying the amount of resin, a wide 
variety of specimens may be mounted without 
disturbing the crystalline structure. 

Time required by this method is from 15 to 
30 min, depending upon the temperature of the 
room. No special equipment is needed other than 
an inexpensive mold and a clamp or vise. A sat- 
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isfactory mold is a hollow cylinder containing a 
movable piston, which fits into a depression in 
an anvil. The cylinder may be about 1.25 in. 
diam with wall thickness of 0.25 in. 
Unpolymerized resin containing the specimen 
to be mounted is placed in: the cylinder, and 
pressure is applied between anvil and piston dur- 
ing polymerization by means of a bench press 
or vise operating in a vertical direction. Using 
a small quantity of resin, temperature changes 
were found to be slight. Additional bulk for ease 
of handling may be given to the resin containing 
the specimen by joining to a previously prepared 
blank of the desired thickness. This is accom- 
plished by placing the specimen in the mold with 
a small quantity of the unpolymerized resin, be- 
neath the prepared blank. When the mold is 
closed and pressure applied, the blank and the 
resin containing the imbedded specimen are 
tightly joined together. 
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Flight from Coal 


Cleveland—Peace in the mines 
has not halted the flight from 
coal. Latest change is by the 
Erie Railroad, which took a long 
forward step toward complete 
dieselization of all its operations 
last week when its directors au- 
thorized immediate purchase of 
62 diesel locomotives. They will 
cost more than $10.5 million. 

This is the biggest single 
order ever placed by Erie. It 
will bring its steadily growing 
fleet to 253 before the end of the 
year. There are now 178 in ser- 
vice and 75 on order. 





Granite City Pensions Approved 

Granite City, Ill—Granite City 
Steel Co.’s pension plan, which 
covers more than 2600 employees, 
was approved last week at a spe- 
cial stockholder meeting. 

Out of 298,336 stockholder votes 
cast, 291,938 favored the plan and 
6398 were opposed. 

The company’s pension plan fol- 
lows the steel industry pattern, 
providing for a minimum month- 
ly pension of $100 to employees 
retiring at the age of 65 who have 
had 25 years of service with the 
company. 


Elected Council Chairman 


Washington — Carlton S. Proc- 
tor, New York consulting engi- 
neer, was recently elected chair- 
man of the Construction Industry 
Advisory 
1950-51. 


Council ior the year 
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Steel Men Say O’Mahoney Ignores Cost Factors 


U. S. Steel's Olds says price rise comes naturally with higher 


costs ... Charges testimony spurned . . . Republic's White 


claims price fixing will destroy industry competition. 


New York — Two steel compa- 
nies last week challenged the Sen- 
ate-House Economic Committee’s 
verdict that steel price rises in 
December were “untimely and un- 
warranted.” They claimed that the 
pressure of increased costs more 
than justified the price hike and 
that the eventual end of Sen. 
O’Mahoney’s cannonades was dic- 
tatorial price fixing by the gov- 
ernment and a means of practical 
cartelization of the industry. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of the 
board of directors, United States 
Steel Corp., said the Committee 
had turned deaf ears on the com- 
pany’s testimony that the burden 
of the pension plan and other in- 
creased costs could not be borne 
without adjustment of prices. 


“Elementary, Watson” 

“It is elementary that if the cost 
of making steel goes up by. virtue 
of greater employment costs or 
otherwise, higher prices for steel 
are the natural consequence,” he 
said. 

Mr. Olds reviewed the testi- 
mony of U.S. Steel officials before 
the Committee on Jan. 24. He de- 
fended the 4 pct increase on the 
average by noting that cost of the 
new insurance and pension plans 
was estimated at $3.88 per ton 
of steel. Recent net increases in 
the cost of purchased goods and 


services added another 29¢ for a 
cost of $4.17 per ton. The in- 
crease was held down to $3.82, 
he said. 


“On the Road to Ruin” 


“We raised our steel prices for 
the simple reason that our earn- 
ings are not sufficient to permit 
the absorption of about $75 mil- 
lion a year increase in costs,” 
he concluded. 

C. M. White, president of Re- 
public Steel Corp., condemned the 
Sen. O’Mahoney recommendations 
as leading down the road to gov- 


Turn to Page 110 


Total Marshall Plan Aid 
Authorizations Hit $8.6 Billion 


Washington—Allocation of $3.2 
million to France, largely for air- 
craft parts and ground handling 
equipment, and $3.7 million to 
Greece mostly for industrial equip- 
ment such as mining machinery 
and tractors, brings the total 
Marshall Plan authorizations to 
more than $8.6 billion as of Mar. 
31. 

Other purchase authorizations 
included $1.3 million worth of ma- 
chine tools for France and $3.5 
million worth of tractors and 
other agricultural machinery for 
Turkey. 
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O'Mahoney Ignores Costs 


Continued from Page 109 


ernment control and monopoly of 
the steel industry by price fixing. 
He said that Sen. O’Mahoney seeks 
practically the same cartel system 
for steel that wrecked competition 
in Europe by industry-wide price 
setting. 

“Government prices would auto- 
matically become industry prices 
without consideration of cost and 
marketing problems of individual 
companies,” Mr. White © said. 
“Such a revolutionary step would 
end competition in the steel in- 
dustry and inevitably lead to na- 
tionalization.” 

Mr. White continued that com- 
petition in the industry had kept 
steel base prices down to only a 
66 pct increase since 1939 while 
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average wholesale commodity 
prices had risen 97 pct. The aver- 
age hourly wage rate of steelwork- 
ers went up about 100 pet, he said. 


Railroads are Sad Example 

He held up the railroad indus- 
try as an example of the dangers 
of Federal price fixing, charging 
that railroads were bound by gov- 
ernmental rulings and were de- 
nied “all freedom of action.” Parts 
of this industry are constantly in 
financial stress because they can- 
not meet problems promptly in 
competitive conditions, he said. 

“Rate increases languish for 
months before government bu- 
reaus, even though the same and 
similar bureaus may have granted 
wage increases which would re- 
quire higher freight charges and 
throw more of the railroads’ busi- 


February Iron & Steel Production by Districts 


As Reported to American Iron & Steel Institute 


BLAST 
FURNACE | 
CAPACITY = PIG IRON 
AND PRO- |& 
DUCTION z 
—NET TONS] 2] ‘Giast, 
2 Furnace | Current Year to 
Capacity | Month Date * 


Distribution by 


Districts: 

Eastern 758,282) 1,719,526 

Pitts.-Youngstn. 1,542,501, 3,569,870 

Cleve.-Detroit 494,974 1,069,70 

Chicago 882,270; 1,934,969 

Southern 299,397 727,092 

Western 150,957 339,987 
Total 9,361,145 





PRODUCTION 


FERRO- 
MANGANESE 
AND SPIEGEL TOTAL 


Pct of Capacity 





Current Year to | Current | Year to | Current Year to 
Month Date 


Month | Date | Month Date 





23,471, 52,206] 781,753) 1,771,732} 76.3 | 82.1 
17,396 42,285) 1,559,897) 3,612,155, 76.1 | 83.6 
494,974) 1,969,701} 91.6 | 93.9 
882,270| 1,934,969) 72.3 | 75.3 
3,735 10,943] 303,132) 738,035 76.9 | 88.8 
150,957, 339,987 59.2 | 63.2 
44,602 105,434] 4,172,983 9,466,579, 76.1 | 81.9 


PRODUCTION 
STEEL é , Alloy Steel Carbon | H 
= joy Steel* arbon Ingots- Hot 
CAPACITY Ss (Incl. under Topped (Incl. 
AND PRO- E TOTAL STEEL total steel) under total steel) 
DUCTION |< | 
© Pct of Capacit 
—NET TONS | & re | 
E Annual | 
2 Steel Current Year to | Current Yearto | Current | Year to | Current | Year to 
Capacity Month Date Month Date Month Date Month | Date 
Distribution by 
ees 1 | 
astern 25 | 19,875,460] 1,259,640 2,731,889 82.6 85.0 +  98,801' 191,033] 239,771; 515,931 
Ejts.-Youngstn.. | 34 | 39,145,920) 2,606,560 5,723,414) 86.8 | 90.4 | 331,001, 731,916) 281,200) 628,368 
ya etroit 8 | 9,333,460] 693,441) 1,478,103) 96.8 98.0 | 34,752 74,854 96,496) 193,333 
a 15 | 20,777,520] 1,540,352 3,263,240; 96.6 97.1 | 112,038 248,175] 223,971, 473,129 
w ern 8 | 4,560,820} 326, 729,700 93.4 99.0 3,212 7,188 4,018 7,207 
estern 11 | 5,699,620] 366,288 797,271' 83.8 86.5 8,476 17,046 5,420 14,863 
Total 80 | 99,392,800] 6,793,245; 14,723,617, 89.1 91.6 588,280 1,270,212] 850,876 1,832,831 


enema 


‘ on ee ~ om alloy steel includes stainless and any other steel containing one or more of the following 

excess of 0.60%. Ii — “ fenate Manganese in excess of 1.65%, and Silicon in excess of 0.60%, and Copper ir 

added to obtain a desired . + es steel containing the following elements in any amount specified or known to have been 

Taneitan: Wana sired alloying effect: Aluminum, Chromium, Cobalt, Columbium, Molybdenum, Nickel, Titanium 
gsten anadium, Zireonium, and other alloying elements 
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ness to competing carriers,” de- 
clared Mr. White. 

He concluded with a warni: 
that the foundation of the stee 
industry was menaced by O’Ma- 
honey’s recommendations and that 
if practiced the industry would 
lose its value to the nation, as a 
contributor to its growth and de- 
velopment and a stabilizer of its 
economy. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 109 
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Labrador-Quebec Mines Cost 
Put at $200 Million by Official 


Pittsburgh—Development of the 
Labrador-Quebec iron ore conces- 
sions and transportation facilities 
will cost about $200 million, W. H. 
Durrell, general manager of Lab- 
rador Mining and Exploration Co., 
Ltd., told a meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Assn., Inc., 
recently. 

Building the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will cost about $350 million. 
It will forestall any serious shift 
of industry to the coast by mak- 
ing ore available at “reasonable 
cost” to American inland steel 
plants, Mr. Durrell said. 

In three to four years railroads 
from Knob Lake to Seven Islands 
will be completed at a cost of 
$100 million, plus $15 million for 
harbor and dock facilities. The 
$200 million overall expenditure 
includes construction of power 
developments, town sites, mining 
equipment, railroad and rolling 
stock, transportation facilities, 
and other needs. 

For a fair return on this invest- 
ment, at least 10 million tons of 
ore must be mined each year. If 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is built 
and demand increases, mining will 
be speeded to 20 million tons. 


German Machinery Experts 
View U.S. Colleges, Factories 


Washington—Rounding out a 3- 
month survey of American meth- 
ods, five German machinery spe- 
cialists will visit five agricultural 
colleges and farm machinery fac- 
tories in eight cities during the 
first 3 weeks in April. 
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Sherwin-Williams Builds 
New Paint Can Plant in Ohio 


Cleveland—To provide tin cans 
for itself and competitors, the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., paint man- 
ufacturers of this city, is building 
a new $450,000 plant at Hubbard, 
Ohio, on a 10-acre site. It will be 
completed by July and be ready 
for production in September. 

The plant will provide for ex- 
pansion and at the same time ef- 
fect a freight charge saving, said 
Dr. E. E. Ware, in charge of build- 
ing. About 200 will be employed. 
Much of the tin for the plant will 
be supplied by the Niles plant of 
the Republic Steel Corp. 

The new plant will supplement 
the firm’s Chicago main building 
and serve the eastern trade in 
Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, and 
Newark. 


Modern Apartment Features 
Steel and Glass Construction 


Chicago—Contracts have been 
awarded for one of the most un- 
usual apartment buildings ever 
designed for this area, to be erect- 
ed on Chicago’s lakefront by the 
860 Lake Shore Drive Trust. 

The ultra-modern all steel and 
glass building will utilize steel 
facings instead of the usual brick 
or masonry. This is believed to 
be the first use of steel facings in 
a skyscraper of this size. 

The 3500-ton structural steel 
award and the award for fabrica- 
tion of the steel facings have been 
made to the American Bridge Co. 


Society Plans N. Y. Meeting 


New York—A meeting of the 
Society for Applied Spectroscopy 
will be held on Tuesday, May 2, 
at 8 p.m., in the Socony-Vacuum 
Training Center, at 63 Park Row. 
The meeting will follow a dinner 
at Tosca’s, 118 Fulton St. Dr. 
Harry S. Read, of the Harry S. 
Read Co., will speak on the theory 
and demonstration of emission 
spectograph optics and the new 
Read stigmatic mounting. Tech- 
nical chairman is Richard Wiley. 
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—— INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 


CENTENNIAL—The BRISTOL 
BRASS CORP., Bristol, Conn., 
began its 100th year of opera- 
tion on Apr. 3. The company 
manufactures clock brass, brass 
sheet, brass rod and brass wire. 


GETS MEDAL—Dr. Paul 
Schwarzkopf, president, Electro 
Metal Corp., Yonkers, has re- 
ceived a medal awarded annually 
by the STEVENS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY for achieve- 
ment in powder metallurgy. Dr. 
Schwarzkopf developed Elmet 
metal, a heavy-duty material for 
electrical contacts, and Cutanit, 
a steel-cutting multicarbide tool 
material. 


NEW ALLOY PLANT — The 
NEW JERSEY ZINC CO., New 
York, has announced that it is 
now producing Horse Head Za- 
mak Alloys for the diecasting 
industry at its new Depue, IIL., 
plant. 


BUYS SEMLER—Purchase of 
the Semler Co.. Jeannette, Pa., 
manufacturer of cast-iron pipe 
fittings, has been made by the 
KENNEDY VALVE MFG. CO.. 
Elmira, N. Y. New officers of 
the company are Charles F. 
Kennedy, president; J. Lawrence 
Kennedy and Howard P. Semler, 
vice-presidents; and Thomas S. 
Turkington, controller. 


LARGER QUARTERS — The 
EDWARD A. LYNCH MaA- 
CHINERY CO., distributors for 
machine tool and metalworking 
machinery builders, has moved 
its offices from the Times Medi- 
cal Bldg., Ardmore, .Pa., to 
larger quarters in its own new 
building at 29 East Wynnewood 
Road, Wynnewood, Pa. 


MOVES—Offices of the North- 
western Div., Pacific Coast 
Branch of NATIONAL LEAD 
CO., have been moved from Port- 
land, Ore., to Seattle. W. C. 
Minsinger is division manager in 
Seattle and Roy T. Malott is 
manager of the Portland office. 



























































































NAEC OFFICERS — Harry L. 
Murray, Murray Engineering 
Co., Detroit, has been elected 
president of the NATIONAL 
ASSN. OF ENGINEERING 
COMPANIES. Walter W. 
Schmitt, Product Engineering 
Service, Inc., Detroit, has been 
named vice-president and Walter 
R. Jackson, Modern Engineering 
Service Co., Berkley, Mich., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


ADDING WAREHOUSE — A 
new warehouse with 147,000 sq 
ft of space and costing $700,000 
is being constructed by MUL- 
LINS MFG. CORP. at its War- 
ren, Ohio, plant for storage of 
finished Youngstown Kitchens 
products. 


ALLOY AGENTS—The Ameri- 
can Platinum Works, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturers and fabri- 
eators of precious metals, has 
appointed FORT DUQUESNE 
STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, and the 
HAMILTON STEEL CO., Cleve- 
land, as its distributors of silver 
brazing alloys in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Western 
Pennsylvania and the James- 
town, N. Y., area. 


NEW MARK E T—The R. P. 
Adams Co., Buffalo, makers of 
filters and separators, has ap- 
pointed MACHINERY & 
EQUIPMENT SALES, INC., 
Baltimore, as its exclusive rep- 
resentative in the Baltimore 
area. 


SPECIAL REP—The Baker In- 
dustrial Truck Div. of the Baker- 
Raulang Co., Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed HAAS & AKERS, 
Washington, to act in a consult- 
ing capacity on the application 
of Baker trucks and will handle 
the sale of Baker equipment to 
the railroads located along the 
southeastern seaboard. 


FACTORY BRANCH — A fac- 
tory branch at 2721 Fifth Ave., 
South, in Birmingham, has been 
established by the TRAILMO- 
BILE CO., Cincinnati. W. Cecil 
Griffin is resident manager. 




























































Timken Plans Construction 
Of Two Roller Bearing Plants 


Canton, Ohio — Construction of 
two new roller bearing manufac- 
turing plants at Bucyrus, Ohio, 
costing an estimated $4,250,000, is 
planned by Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. 

W. E. Umstattd, president, said 
the company had taken an option 
for the purchase of 84 acres about 
two miles from the center of 
Bucyrus for location of the new 
units. 

First of the new plants which 
will manufacture the most popu- 
lar sizes of tapered roller bear- 
ings used in passenger cars, light 
tractors, farm equipment and con- 
veyors, will be completed about 
Nov. 1, according to Mr. Umstattd. 


To Employ 600 Men 

The plant will contain about 
55,000 sq ft of floor space and 
will cost an estimated $2 million, 
he said. The second plant will 
contain about 65,000 sq ft of floor 
space and will be constructed 
after the first plant is com- 
pleted. It will cost an estimated 
$2,250,000. 

The two plants will employ 
about 600 workers when in full 
production and will provide 
streamlined production of roller 
bearings with highly specialized 
Timken machinery based on pilot 
plant experiments at Bucyrus. 


Volkert Makes 1.5 Million 
Video Tubes Metal Parts Sets 


New York—Production of metal 
parts sets for TV electron guns 
sped past the 1,500,000 mark at 
John Volkert Metal Stampings, 
Inc., Queens Village, recently. It 
was 35 pct of total production. 

Jack Kleinoder, general man- 
ager, forecast that production of 
the metal parts sets would spurt 
ahead to 50,000 units per week 
within the near future. When vol- 
ume production opened in 1946, 
production was 20 sets a week. 
Now it is 30,000. Volkert claims 
production of 95 pct of the elec- 
tronic gun metal parts sets today. 
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Atomic Wastes Filter Seen 
To Have General Industrial Use 


Washington—Expected to have 
general use in industry, a new fil- 
ter material for radioactive wastes 
has been developed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission recently. The 
paper-like material may be used 
to filter stack gases now causing 
fumes and smog. 

The filter units consist of deep, 
closely-spaced pleats of paper 
fitted into wooden frames. Pleats 
are spaced and kept in line by de- 
formed separators of ordinary pa- 
per to permit easy passage of air 
for filtering. 


Ford Sells Coach Body Business 

Indianapolis—Marmon-Herring- 
ton Co., Inc., has taken over the 
Ford Motor Co. motor coach body 
business. Sale of body dies, pro- 
duction materials for coaches and 
finished motor coach chassis by 
the Ford Motor Co. was announced 
recently. 

The new bus to be known as 
Marmon-Herrington Motor Coach 
will be distributed through the 
former Ford distributors, the 
Metropolitan Motor Coaches, Inc. 
Last December Ford announced 
its intention to drop its motor 
coach lines. The company will 
continue to produce chassis for 
school buses. 





“| warned him and warned him. Oil that 
drill or it might get away from you." 





Plant Increases Production 
During Biggest Model Changeover 


Westinghouse alters 21 models in 
plant without disrupting output. 


Springfield, Mass.—Industry is 
steadily whittling away at the 
length of time assembly lines 
must be halted for model change- 
overs. This lost time not onl) 
raises costs but also sometimes 
causes loss of a share of the avail- 
able market. 

A good example of how model 
changeovers are being done more 
quickly and without plantwide 
confusion is the Westinghouse 
system here. This plant has just 
completed its biggest peacetime 
model changeover, launching the 
manufacture of 21 new or rede- 
signed appliances. This change- 
over was accomplished without a 
shutdown or major delay, accord- 
ing to C. B. Dick, works manager. 

At the same time the new 1950 
models were spreading through 
the plant’s departments total out- 
put was increased substantially. 
During this period employment 
also rose by 10 pct to its present 
level of 3900. 

Among the new models were 
two new refrigerator units, three 
new and six redesigned fans, one 
new and one redesigned vacuum 
cleaner, two new water coolers, 
a redesigned garbage disposal 
unit, four redesigned Coca-Cola 
coolers and a new vending ma- 
chine. 


Inland Steel Expansion 
To Cost $125 Million by 1951 


Chicago—The vastness of the 
steel industry’s post-war expan- 
sion was pointed up by Inland 
Steel Co.’s recent annual report. 
In reviewing expansion and im- 
provement plans, the firm said 
that it had spent $96 million thus 
far and intends to spend another 
$29 million before the project is 
completed in 1951. 

Inland Steel expects to increase 
hot and cold rolled sheet and strip 
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by 30,000 tons with nearly-com- 
pleted expanded facilities. In 
1949, work opened on rebuilding 
and strengthening open hearths 
to permit use of oxygen. With 
streamlining of open hearth trans- 
portation methods and materials 
handling facilities, the company 
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hopes to raise its ingot capacity 
level by 600,000 tons. 

Other construction started in 
1949 was: enlargement and im- 
provement of mill facilities, build- 
ing a continuous galvanizing line, 
and an additional battery of coke 
ovens. 


Railroad Men Weigh Equitable’s Car Plan 


Aid, disadvantages seen in Equitable plan leasing cars for 


15 years .. . No down payment attractive for pinched roads 
..+ Fees may be less than standard—Sy GEORGE ELWERS 


Chicago — Railroad men wear 
wrinkled brows today. They are 
pondering the benefits and dis- 
advantages of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York’s 
plan to finance the building of 
their cars and lease them for 15- 
year periods at less than the 
standard per diem fee now paid. 
Recent announcement of the plan 
by the Society flushed into the 
open an idea that had been un- 
der semi-secret consideration for 
some time. (THE IRON AGE, Feb. 
9, 1950, p. 101.) 


May Return or Hold Cars 
Railroad executives are now 
prying off the attractive surface 
of the plan and picking out the 
underlying disadvantages. Equita- 
ble proposes to make the down 
payment to car builders and pay 
the cost balance in five install- 
ments. The cars will then be 
leased to railroads for 15 years 
at a per diem fee yet to be deter- 
mined. It is expected to be less 
than the $1.75 per day now paid 
for use of another road’s cars. 
At the end of the lease period 
railroads will have the alterna- 
tive of returning the cars to Equi- 
table, which will presumably 
scrap them, or leasing them for 
another 10 years at 20¢ a day. 
Equitable probably expects a re- 
turn on its investment lower than 
the interest rates roads must pay 


on equipment trust certificates. 


Some railroads pinched for cars 
and cash will be sold by the no- 
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Logic for a Purpose 


Washington—A proponent of 
Federal regulation of insurance 
companies turned Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New 
York’s plan for car building and 
leasing to railroads against its 
creator. Recently Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D., N. Y.) managed a 
difficult and twofold task of 
praising private enterprise and 
advancing his Federal regula- 
tion argument. 

He said that the car-leasing 
plan was sound and helpful. A 
quick amendment of his state- 
ment followed: It was further 
evidence that Federal regula- 
tion of insurance companies was 


needed. 





down-payment item of the plan. 
Most will take a closer and hard- 
er look. They will see that the 
per diem payments must cover 
cost of the car, builder’s profit, 
interest on Equitable’s_ invest- 
ment, less the scrap value-of the 
car. 


Roads Consider Upkeep 

They may question whether it 
is cheaper to scrap a 15-year-old 
car or overhaul it for another dec- 
ade’s use. Railroad accountants 
are not sure. They will consider 
the per diem rate and extremely 
involved tax angles. 

Maintenance standards of the 
plan are still unannounced. If 
maintenance is left up to the 














roads’ discretion, they may be 
tempted to let the car disintegrate 
at the waning part of the lease 
period. If maintenance require- 
ments are strict, roads might balk 
at 15 years of paying rent and 
maintenance on cars which may 
be obsolete and which they won't 
own, in good shape or not, at the 
end of the lease. 

Pullman-Standard, one of the 
larger freight car builders, has 
announced its intention of help- 
ing work out the plan. The firm 
has a large reserve of idle cash 
from the sale of its sleeping car 
subsidiary. Its annual report au- 
thorized partial use of this fund 
for participation in a plan such 
as Equitable’s. Another major car 
builder supports a similar plan 
here. Others are interested and 
will hop aboard the bandwagon if 
the idea gets favor. 


Other Plans Possible 

Railroads can buy cars without 
initial payment using other plans. 
Some roads recently purchased 
ears on 100 pct conditional sales 
contracts through sale of 1 to 10 
year paper to banks. It is rumored 
that an insurance company is in- 
terested in this paper. 

Sponsors of the car leasing 
scheme still must do a lot of con- 
vincing. But the railroad car 
building industry will get real 
impetus if difficulties can be de- 
leted to the satisfaction of all. 
The plan has attraction, doubt- 
lessly, and if effective will stimu- 
late that branch of the steel mar- 
ket, too. 


Wider Strip Foil Produced 


Alcoa, Tenn.—With an aim to 
increasing production and cutting 
costs, the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica’s foil mill here is producing 
thin-gage foil in standard widths 
of 50 in —almost double the width 
of previous production. 

Alcoa will exhibit its new prod- 
uct at the AMA Packaging Ex- 
position at Chicago’s Navy Pier 
on Apr. 24-27. It says that the 
extra-wide rolls mean_ economy 
for both producer and user. The 
material can be laminated to plas- 
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tics, films, and papers without 
patching or joining. It means 
greater unit production at the mill 
since rate of travel is about the 
same regardless of width. 

Aluminum foil gage .00035 in 
is used in combination with kraft, 
scrim, and glassine papers for 
packaged commodities. 


ASM Predicts Largest Metal 
Show as 200 Companies Sign Up 


Cleveland—More than 200 com- 
panies have been assigned ex- 
hibit space thus far for the thirty- 
second annual National Metal 
Congress and Exposition to be 
held in the International Amphi- 
theater, Chicago, for five days be- 
ginning Oct. 23, reports American 
Society for Metals headquarters 
here. 

Space assigned indicates that 
this may be the biggest Metal 
Show ever held, according to ASM. 
More than 350 companies are ex- 
pected to exhibit. 

Four National technical organ- 
izations will again sponsor the 
Metal Show. In addition to the 
managing sponsorship of the 
American Society for Metals, 
other sponsors include: American 
Welding Society; American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Metals Branch; and 
the Society for Non-Destructive 
Testing. 

Managing director of the Metal 
Show is W. H. Eisenman and as- 
sistant director is Chester L. 
Wells. 


Sheds Retirement for Job 


Washington—Coming out of his 
two-year retirement, A. W. Mace, 
with the steel industry for 40 
years, recently was appointed 
Washington consultant on ferrous 
and nonferrous metals. Before re- 
tirement he was assistant to the 
president of the Allegheny-Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. and was in charge 
of the company’s Washington of- 
fice. Since then he served vari- 
ously as consultant to the Muni- 
tions Board, the Office of Industry 
Cooperation, and the Air Force. 
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Weir Says Steel Capacity Surpasses Needs 


National Steel chairman lauds industry for increasing ca- 
pacity .. . Foresees lull in production for 1950 second haif 
. . + Credits near capacity operation now to recent strikes. 


Pittsburgh—Steelmaking capac- 
ity in the United States “is defi- 
nitely in excess of the require- 
ments of the country,” according 
to E. T. Weir, chairman of Na- 
tional Steel Corp. 

“The steel industry,” he said in 
the company’s report to stock- 
holders for 1949, “has done a 
truly remarkable job in increas- 
ing its capacity and started 1950 
with a total steelmaking capacity 
of practically 100,000,000 ingot 
tons.” 





Sees Reduced Operations 

Mr. Weir recognized that the 
industry is operating at close to 
capacity level, but he believes that 
this is due to the loss of an esti- 
mated 10,000,000 ingot tons of pro- 
duction in the steel strike last 
fall. When the loss is made up, 
he stated, “we can anticipate a 
reduction in operations.” It will 
come in the second half of 1950, 
he predicted. 

National Steel Corp.’s contribu- 
tion to the 1949 steel capacity in- 





KNOWS ALL THE ANGLES: Intended 
to wipe out more laborious previous 
methods, the newly-invented bar-bend- 
ing machine at Bethlehem Steel Co.'s 
Bethlehem, Pa., plant nips cold straight 
pipe accurately to form the web mem- 
bers of roof trusses. 


crease of 3,271,870 tons was 300.- 
000 tons, raising the company’s 
total capacity to 4,500,000 ingot 
tons, a new high. A major factor 
in the increase were a new open- 
hearth furnace at the Detroit 
plant of Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
and the rebuilding and enlarge- 
ment of two similar furnaces, one 
at Great Lakes and the other at 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Each has a capacity in excess of 
500 tons per heat. 

The 400-ton per day oxygen 
plant at Weirton is expected to 
be brought into production next 
May. The board chairman pointed 
out that delays in construction for 
redesigning of equipment came be- 
cause “an oxygen plant of this 
size is an entirely new thing in 
industry.” 


Assails Tax Policies 

The company spent $26,504,482 
in 1949 on property additions, and 
started 1950 with a construction 
program of approximately $25 
million. 

Mr. Weir again assailed the tax- 
ing policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s allowances for depre- 
ciation, based on original cost 
rather than cost of replacement. 
National Steel last year charged 
off $25,021,857 for depreciation, 
but $11,850,000 of this was ac- 
celerated and thus received no tax 
benefit. 


Says Profits are Overstated 


The 1949 profits of the steel in- 
dustry were greatly overstated, 
Mr. Weir said, because some steel 
companies still depreciate only on 
the basis allowed by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for tax pur- 
poses, If the eight leading com- 
panies other than National had 
charged off depreciation on the 
basis of $220 per ingot ton re- 
placement cost, as did National, 
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“they would have shown a total 
increase in provision for depre- 
ciation and a corresponding total 
reduction in net profits in excess 
of $130 million,” Mr. Weir said. 

National Steel Corp. net earn- 
ings last year were $39,311,269, 
equal to $16.02 per share, as com- 
pared with 1948 earnings of $40,- 
121,506, or $16.35 per share. To- 
tal sales for 1949 were $424,892,- 
845, compared with sales of $436,- 
522,051 in 1948. 


Brazil Bolsters Economy 

Detroit — Austerity tactics of 
curbing and halting the import- 
ing of luxury and semi-essential 
goods has bolstered Brazil’s econ- 
omy, stimulated local industry, 
and built up a dollar balance, said 
J. W. DeLind, Jr., president of the 
Borg-Warner International Corp. 
He is newly-returned from Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Because Brazil has reduced al- 
most “to the vanishing point” dol- 
lar balances on the books of 
American manufacturing export- 
ers in 1948 and 1949, the country 
will again become a good Ameri- 
can customer, Mr. DeLind said. 

He continued that the manufac- 
turing program will be furthered 
and cited Brazil for developing 
plants to manufacture finished 
steel products, finished rubber 
products, plastics, and others. 


Motor Wheel Sales Push Record 
Detroit—Sales of $52,155,631 in 
1949 were at the near-record level 
for the Motor Wheel Corp., Lan- 
sing. Net income was $3,461,186, 
equal to $4.09 per share of stock 
outstanding. The company earned 
$4.08 per share in 1948. Net earn- 
ings were 6.63 pct of sales. In its 
annual report, the company esti- 
mated that the steel strike cost 
its employees $600,000 in wages. 


Nash Expands for New Models 


Detroit—Production of its new 
low-priced series of cars has re- 
quired an investment of $5 million 
in new buildings and equipment 
in the main Nash Motors plant at 
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Kenosha, Wis. The new series 
will be added to the current Am- 
bassador and Statesman models in 
mid-April. 

The building program will add 
a second story to a wartime en- 
gine assembly building purchased 
by Nash from the government in 
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1946. Approximately 205,000 sq ft 
of floor space will be added, bring- 
ing Nash’s total manufacturing 
floor space to 4,698,326 sq ft. 
The Austin Co. of Cleveland 
has been awarded the construc- 
tion contract. Completion is 
scheduled for August 1950. 


Republic Expects High Output To Continue 


Girdler, White expect sustained high rate of operations 


. « . Though vacations may effect mid-year reduction . . . 


Expect strong demand in years immediately ahead. 


Cleveland— A _ sustained high 
rate of operations by Republic 
Steel Corp. in 1950, with volume 
comparing favorably with 1949, is 
anticipated by T. M. Girdler, 
chairman, and C. M. White, presi- 
dent, in their annual report to 
stockholders. 

“Outlook for the steel industry 
appears to be good,” the execu- 
tives said, “though some reduction 
may take place in the middle of 
the year due in part to the vaca- 
tion period. All signs indicate a 


continuing strong demand for 


-ALI- 





Recall that sly, dirty, cunning, no good 
salesman that snagged that big order 
from under your nose?—I just hired him 
in your place! 


steel products in the years imme- 
diately ahead and we feel we have 
sound basis for expecting a satis- 
factory operation.” 

Republic’s total sales and oper- 
ating revenue for 1949 amounted 
to $656,898,258 (1948—$772,000,- 
047) and the average rate of op- 
eration was 79.1 pct of ingot ca- 
pacity (1948—96.8 pct). 


Highlight Ore Position 

Earnings of $46,142,323 (1948 
—$46,438,382) were at the rate 
of $7.54 per share of common 
stock (1948—$7.61). Stockholders 
received $19,370,050 in dividends 
and $26,772, 273 was added to the 
net worth of the company and 
used for reduction of debt, addi- 
tions to property and other assets 
as well as increased working 
capital. 

Capital expenditures amounted 
to $24,870,775. Working capital 
during the year increased by $7.,- 
454,095 to $156,087,187, largest in 
Republic’s history. 

The report featured Republic’s 
iron ore reserves, including the 
new deposits in Liberia, West Af- 
rica, and in Labrador. The Liberia 
deposit is estimated at a minimum 
of 25 million tons of exception- 
ally high grade ore. A 43-mile 
railroad from the mine to the 
port of Monrovia, where loading 
facilities are being provided, is 
well under construction. First Li- 
berian ore will be available in 
quantities of a million tons per 
vear within the next 2 years. 
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Dividends Paid Stockholders 
Gain Fraction Over Last Year 


Washington—Publicly reported 
cash dividends paid during Feb- 
ruary amounted to about $11.3 
millions, the Office of Business 
Economics says. This is a frac- 
tional gain over the $11.1 millions 
reported for February last year. 

On the other hand, dividends 
paid by the nonferrous industry 
dropped from $7.4 millions in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, to $5.6 millions for the 
month this year. 

Dividends in the machinery in- 
dustry were up a half-million to 
$7.4 millions; for automobiles, un- 
changed at $5 millions; railroads, 
up $1.5 millions to $11.4 millions; 
and utilities, up $4 millions to 
$40.6 million. 

Reported dividends for all cor- 
porations, accounting for about 
60 pet of all such payments, 
amounted to $213 millions for the 
month, working out at about 5 
pet more than the $204 millions 
reported for February, 1949. 


Super-Prosperity Era Past, 
Cleveland Industry Heads Told 


Cleveland—America must now 
look back on the lush economic 
period of super-prosperity and 
face the reality of sharper com- 
petition, less intense demands, a 
lower level of employment and 
national income, said Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, president of the 
Brookings Institute. He spoke at 
the 30th annual meeting of the 
Associated Industries of Cleve- 
land. 

He warned that by June it was 
possible for unemployment to 
reach 7 to 8 million because of the 
large influx of new labor into 
the market and the mounting effi- 
ciency of industry. With pros- 
pects for unemployment height- 
ened, Dr. Moulton said, labor’s 
performance has tended to im- 
prove. 

He envisioned continuance of 
construction work at a high level 
through 1950 and perhaps into 
1951 and said that activity in the 
automotive industry may slacken. 
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MINER'S ASSIS- 
TANT: Capable of 
lifting 12 tons of 
ore nearly half a 
mile a minute, this 
3000 hp motor is 
being assembled for 
its test at General 
Electric's Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., works. 
It is believed to be 
the largest mine 
hoist motor ever 
built in this country. 
After the test it was 
shipped to the Ana- 
conda Copper Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mon- 
tana, 


Steel Co. Profits Plunge 


Pittsburgh — A steep plunge in 
earnings was reported by the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. for 1949. 
They were $844,810 as compared 
with $5,484,090 in 1948. Sales in 
’49 were $79,720,546 against $101,- 
841,28 in 1948. 


Approve Funds for Rural Power 


Washington—Government loans 
approximating $4.5 million were 
approved last week for the exten- 
sion and improvement of rural 
electric power lines in nine states. 

Added to funds already made 
available, the loans will finance 
the construction of 97 miles of 
new transmission lines, 45 miles 
of new tie lines and 1950 miles of 
new distribution lines in Colo., 
Nebr., Kans., Mo., N. Dak., N. Mex., 
Minn., S. Car., and Fla. 


Grumman Gets Navy Contract 


Washington—A $7,536,694 con- 
tract to supply the Navy with an 
unspecified number of Albatross 
airplanes (models SA-16A-GR and 
UF-1) has been awarded to the 
Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp., of 
Long Island, recently. 








Ford Plans New Service Depot 


Detroit— The Ford Motor Co. 
has purchased a 12-acre site at 
Cincinnati to build a service parts 
depot. News of this followed an 
announcement of plans for a new 
Ford plant in Detroit. Construc- 
tion of the service depot, to serve 
350 dealers in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, and West Virginia, will 
open in the near future. 

The finished building will have 
130,000 sq ft of floor space and 
will employ about 125. It will be 
stocked with better than 10,000 
parts and accessories. 


Sales Remain at Jan. Level 


Washington— Manufacturers’ 
sales during February remained 
at about January levels, it is esti- 
mated by the Office of Business 
Economics. 

Failure to show a seasonal in- 
crease over January was caused 
primarily by a decline in automo- 
bile sales as a result of the pro- 
longed Chrysler strike. 

Nonferrous metals and machin- 
ery were included among the in- 
dustries showing a better than 
seasonal gain. 
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UAW-CIO Opens Second Front with GM Talks 





Chrysler negotiations bog down... Reuther Assails pension 
offer as "fancy bookkeeping" . . . Settlement of GM contract 
would clarify entire industry pattern. 


Detroit — The current struggle 
between the UAW-CIO and the 
automotive companies moved into 
a second front last week when 
General Motors Corp. and _ the 
union began their talks on the fifth 
floor of the General Motors Bldg. 
Louis G. Seaton, director of labor 
relations, led the company delega- 
tion. Union negotiators were head- 
ed by T. A. Johnstone, director of 
the UAW’s GM department. 

Meanwhile, the first front Chrys- 
ler negotiations that started the 
week so hopefully have bogged 
down. Acting on the suggestion of 
state and federal mediators, a re- 
cess has been taken until this week. 
This is the longest break since 
negotiations were renewed on a 
four-man basis several weeks ago. 
While negotiators were careful to 
point out that there were no indi- 
cations of a_breakoff, local ob- 
servers close to the strike are tak- 
ing a dim view of the present situ- 
ation. 


Verbal Sniping Continues 

There is today widespread confu- 
sion in the minds of many Detroit- 
ers about the recent Chrysler offer 
to the union. Early last week, 
Walter Reuther, president of the 
UAW-CIO, charged Chrysler with 
“fancy bookkeeping” and “failure 
to bargain in good faith.” In effect, 
Reuther alleged that the Chrysler 
offer of $30 million is a “phony.” 

Chrysler’s answer to the Reuther 
charges is that the company has 
offered to put aside now in a de- 
pository separate from Chrysler 
and entirely apart from company 
funds, $30 million out of which to 
provide pensions funded for life 
for employees who retire during 
the next 5 years. 

Chrysler contends this would be 
more than enough to fund pension 
payments for the entire life of 
every eligible employee upon retire- 
ment. The union is arguing that 
these funding provisions are inade- 
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quate. Essentially the difference 
between Chrysler and the union 
amounts to $16 million. Many ob- 
servers feel an offer of this addi- 
tional amount would end the strike 
tomorrow. The company’s reluc- 
tance to pony up the money may be 
based on its desire not to tie up 
more than $30 million indefinitely 
in a contract that may not run 
beyond 5 years. 


Chrysler Reserves Rights 

The company has reserved the 
right to reduce the fund as pen- 
sions are funded out of it or to cut 
the fund to the extent that Federal 
Social Security takes over a por- 
tion of the pension payments. The 
company said further that if the 
contract is not renewed at the end 
of 5 years, any deposit remaining 
would be used to pay pensions for 
Chrysler employees as they retire 
just as if the contract has been 
continued. 

Chrysler did not name a specific 
depository nor did it disclose de- 
tails covering a joint company and 
union board which would adminis- 
ter the fund. 

With the Chrysler negotiations 


on dead center attention has been 
focused on the GM talks. If prece- 
dent is followed, little of impor- 
tance is expected to come of these 
discussions for a month at least. 
However, it has been pointed out 
that if a settlement could be worked 
out at an early date, GM might 
emerge with one of its greatest 
labor triumphs. The arguments 
for this theory are that GM would 
then reap a great harvest of high- 
ly favorable publicity. The present 
Chrysler controversy would be suc- 
cessfully by-passed. 

Finally, the auto wage pattern 
for 1950 would be clarified whereas 
at present there is no distinct pat- 
tern in the industry. The Ford 
and Nash agreements, for example, 
while having some common denomi- 
nators, have a number of details 
that are carefully tailored to fit the 
situation of the company involved. 


Union Shop Issue Fades 
Speculation that GM may be 
struck on the basis of the union 
shop are diminishing as the GM 
negotiations are getting under way. 
At GM, the UAW-CIO has a volu- 
tary arrangement under which the 
company collects dues from its em- 
ployees who specifically request the 
company to do so. Thus, dues drives 
are unnecessary in GM _ plants 
where the union has bargaining 
rights. Sources close to the com- 
pany have estimated that GM is 


PARADE OF SINKS: A steady stream of gleaming white sinks confronts the workman 
at the new porcelain enameling facilities at Kaiser's Bristol, Pa., plant. Steel bath- 
tubs, sinks, and kitchen cabinets flow down the assembly line into the warehouses 
of large department stores. 
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The ECONOMIC SIDE 
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By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


“The Crisis Technique” 


ROM the warm sands of Florida 

the Chief Executive sent an ur- 
gent message to Congress. The Low- 
er House was looking at an appro- 
priation bill calling for $3,122,450,- 
000 in foreign aid. The attitude of 
Congress could hardly be called 
enthusiastic. 

Congress was intent on economy. 
It seemed unable to appreciate the 
vast benefits in the form of peace, 
freedom and prosperity which the 
prompt passage of the omnibus bill 
would assure. These intransigent 
fellows, suddenly gone berserk in a 
silly economy move. were under- 
mining the Presidential repose. 

In these circumstances Harry 
Truman invoked the dread indea 
belli. To lop off even a half billion 
from his bill would invite a Third 
World War. “The United States 
turned its back on the rest of the 
world after the first World War. 
Some 20 years later we found that 
we had to fight another world war. 

We will save nothing if we 
ignore the needs of other nations 


now, only to find that the result is 
World War III.” 

This is the familiar crisis tech- 
nique used with such effect by 
Harry's predecessor. Congress on 
this occasion will be well advised 
to take its time and apply an induc- 
tive test to the billions which have 
already been given to our hoped-for 
allies in Western Europe. If the 
United States were an incorporated 
business and Congress the Board 
of Directors elected by the stock- 
holders, i.e., the taxpayers. it is 
safe to say that not a dollar of addi- 
tional foreign aid would be voted 
until that board was satisfied that 
the huge sums already spent could 
demonstrate a tangible. measurable 
return for the company. 

The threat of war stems today 


from the clear intention of the Soviet 
Union to become an “Enterprise” 
which is “alone on earth.” It wants 





a monopoly of political power. We 
have devoted billions to Europe be- 
cause we have hoped that the recipi- 
ents might be counted as effective 
friends and allies when war erupts. 
Let’s look at some of these recipi- 
ents and appraise their reliability 
as partners in the event of war. 

In the choice of a successor for 
the Ukraine, on the United Nations 
Security Council, England voted for 
Czechoslovakia, the nominee of the 
Kremlin, and against Yugoslavia, 
the American choice. Britain is 
working for the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China from the Security 
Council and its replacement by the 
satellite regime in Peiping. It hast- 
ily recognized the Chmese Commu- 
nist government although that gov- 
ernment had not yet demonstrated 
either a capacity or a disposition to 
fulfill its international obligations. 
The alleged reason—a 300 million 
pound commercial stake in China. 
This is a little less than the $923 
million of American ECA aid going 
to England during the current year. 
Odd behavior for a pal-in-arms. 

Across the Channel the French 
government has placed an avowed 
communist, Frederick Joliot Curie. 
in charge of its atomic project. So 
strong are the communists in French 
labor unions that it has become ex- 
tremely difficult to deliver American 
Atlantic Pact weapons to France. 

About 15 months ago the Radical 
Socialist Party. the party of Premier 
Henri Queuille and Edouard Herriot. 
adopted the following resolution: 
“Noting the growing division of the 
world into two hostile blocs and an 
atmosphere of distrust and’ suspi- 
cion. the party affirms that France 
hes no responsibility in this state of 
things and that she ought to limit 
her action to shielding herself from 
its effects.” 

These are the barriers against 
communist aggression which ECA 
billions are presumably building. 
The parsimony of Congress can 
hardly be an unmitigated catas- 
trophe. 











currently collecting dues from 38) 
pet of its employees. 

It seems certain that a GM strike 
for a union shop would lack support 
of even a majority of GM em- 
ployees. Another argument against 
such a strike is that under the cir- 
cumstances the union undoubteilly 
wants a generous pension from GM 
much more than it wants a union 
shop agreement. It is also argued 
that GM appears to be more dis- 
posed to grant pensions than to 
reverse its previous stand which is 
reported to be “unalterable opposi- 
tion” to a union shop contract. 


Steel Supply Uncertain 

While the steel demand continues 
to roll along at top speed many loca! 
steel suppliers will not live easily 
with the present situation until a 
GM strike settlement is reached. 
The reason for this is that GM now 
appears to be generously supplied 
with steel. Should a strike be called, 
GM could hardly continue to accept 
steel deliveries for nearly 2 months 
as Chrysler has done. Thus, it is 
argued, with GM out of the market, 
steel demand could flip flop almost 
overnight. It may be pointed out 
that forebodings of this kind are 
not new to local steel suppliers al- 
though thus far during the post- 
war period few of the steel sup- 
pliers’ worst fears have been justi- 
fied. 


Arguments Against Strike 

The best arguments favoring a 
settlement at GM without a strike 
are (1) the continuation of the 
Chrysler stoppage, (2) GM’s char- 
acteristic thoroughness in prepar- 
ing for its negotiations and (3) 
GM’s demonstrated ability to come 
up with an interesting new wage 
package for union officers. 

During its last two negotiations, 
GM has been able to avoid a road 
block by coming up with a new gim- 
mick. Two years ago GM intro- 
duced its cost-of-living agreement 
which is now being abandoned by 
the union. Previous to that, paid 
holidays was the offer that appar- 
ently broke a strike threat. Sources 
close to GM believe a unique pen- 
sion plan will be the basis for 4 
GM settlement this year but the 
details of such a plan are secret. 
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Austin Plant Expansion Aimed 
At 50 pet Increased Production 


Cleveland—aA 50 pct increase in 
the production capacity of its steel 
fabricating division is planned by 
the Austin Co. at an approximate 
cost of $750,000. A fully-mechan- 
ized shop for structural unit pro- 
duction in quantity lots will be 
built, reports George A. Bryant, 
president. 

He said that mass production 
of units such as the standard 
welded H-section trusses. will 
“benefit a broader segment of the 
industry.” Plans call for the in- 
stallation of about 2000 ft of rail- 
road track to serve expanded fa- 
cilities in Euclid. 

Other construction items are 
new 10- and 15-ton traveling cranes 
and low-head monorail systems 
riding directly on Austin’s H-sec- 
tion trusses, AC welding equip- 
ment will be installed. 


More and More Cars Wanted 
By Dealers, Says Chevrolet Man 


Detroit—The hue and cry from 
dealers today is, “Give us more 
cars!”, said T. H. Keating, gen- 
eral manager of the Chevrolet 
Div., returned recently from a 
10,500 mile tour of major Chev- 
rolet markets. 

He added that Chevrolet pro- 
duction in January and February 
had broken the all-time record and 
topped the same 1949 period by 
68 pet. 

Also running 68 pct of last 
year are Buick sales, said O. L. 
Waller, general sales manager. 
Production this year had left the 
100,000 mark behind, he said. 

Prompted by growing sales vol- 
ume, Nash Motors _ production 
schedules for the balance of the 
year have been boosted, said H. C. 
Doss, vice-president in charge of 
sales. Nash sales are 47.7 pct 
ahead of ’49. 


Asks Air Pollution Study 


Washington — A $500,000 fed- 
eral study of industrial air pollu- 
tion has been asked of Congress 
by Representative Corbett, R., Pa. 
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TESTING: These workmen are testing for pinhole leaks in water tank. Thirty to 40 Ib. 
air pressure is used in this test. Tanks are made of Otiscoloy, high-strength steel 
produced by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Employment Rises in 3 States 


New York—Employment in New 
York State, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania rose 1.1 pet from mid- 
January to mid-February, report- 
ed Robert R. Behlow, Regional Di- 
rector for the Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The increases came in most major 
industries, bringing factory em- 
ployment up to 3,816,200. 

February factory employment in 
the three states, accounting for 
about one-quarter of the nation’s 
manufacturing, was 5.0 
pet below the level of a year ago. 
Employment in primary metals 
was up 2.2 pet over January. 


jobs in 


Nations Plan to Import Coal 
Washington— Marshall Plan na- 
tions must import nearly 700,000 
tons of coal from other European 
countries in the second quarter 
of 1950. This will be done in spite 
of an unallocated tonnage of at 
least 3.1 million tons of coal and 
because of quality reasons. 


The office of International 
Trade estimates that their im- 


ports will include 395,000 tons of 
steam coal and 235,000 tons of 
coking fines. Total coal alloca- 
tions to 16 ECA nations, Trieste 
included, for the second quarter 
amounted to 12.8 million tons. 


Record Wage Level Continues 

Washington — Increased mini- 
mum wages was a major reason 
why the average weekly wage in 
manufacturing continued at a rec- 
ord level of $56.37 in February. 
Another factor was a somewhat 
longer work-week in some indus- 
tries. 

Average weekly earnings in the 
primary metals industries  in- 
creased 85¢ to $64.68, due en- 
tirely to a slightly longer work- 
week. For the machinery indus- 
try, the increase was $1.56 to 
$62.78—also due to an increase of 
nearly an hour in the work-week. 


Suggestion Cash Awards Given 

Pittsburgh—Cash awards total- 
ing $117,354 went to more than 
5000 Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
employees during 1949 for sugges- 
tions that meant company savings 
in more efficient «peration, better 
products, greater safety, better 
working conditions, and lowered 
costs. 

Top money winner was Sam 
DiAngelo, an East Pittsburgh 
worker. He received $1,280 for a 
method of salvaging scrap plastic 
material. Four awards brought 
checks of $1,000 or more, and 
eight ideas earned their creators 
from $500 to $1,000. 
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Construction Steel News 


Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


5000 Tons, Allegheny County, Pa., superstruc- 
ture, bridge over the Allegheny River, 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Authority, western 
extension, American Bridge Coe., Pitts- 
burgh, low bidder. 

2700 Tons, Cincinnati, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, John A. Johnson & Sons, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., low on general 
contract. 

1350 Tons, Eureka, Ky., bridge, to Vincennes 
Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind, 

600 Tons, Carbon County, Pa., bridge, Penn- 
sylvania Dept. of Highways, through Pine 
Brook Iron Works, Scranton, Pa., to 
Anthracite Bridge Co., Scranton. 

350 Tons, Cheyenne, Wyo., State Office Bldg., 
to Gate City Iron Works, Omaha. 

290 Tons, Queenstown, Md., bridge, Mary- 
land State Roads Commission, Sheets Con- 
tracting Co., Baltimore, low bidder. 

250 Tons, Louisville, Montana Bureau of 
Reclamation, Spec. 2919, to American 
Bridge Co. 

240 Tons, Luzerne County, Pa., bridge, to 
James Minnick, Womelsdorf, Pa. 

208 Tons, Berkeley, Mass., bituminous con- 
crete pavement and two 4-span steel 
stringer bridges, six sections of state 
highway on new location. Dwyer Brothers 
of Rhode Island, Newport, R. 1., awarded 
contract. 

200 Tons, Boston, Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, to Grosser & Shlager, Boston. 

200 Tons, Fayette County, Illinois, state 
bridge sect. 24-F, to Illinois Steel Bridge 
Co., Jacksonville, Il. 

168 Tons, Lycoming & Columbia Counties, 
Pa., bridge, Pennsylvania Dept. of High- 
ways, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

130 Tons, Minot, N. D., physical education 
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bldgs., to Hassenstein Steel Co., Fargo, 
N. D. 

125 Tons, Astoria, Long Island, telephone 
building to Grand Iron Works. 

100 Tons, Seneca Steel Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, 
N. Y¥., Siegfried Construction Co., Buffalo, 
contractor. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this 
week included the following: 


2000 Tons, New Jersey, bridge over Raritan 
River, New Jersey Turnpike Authority, 
Contract 30, due Apr. 18. 

1800 Tons, Mercer & Middlesex Counties, N. J., 
bridge, New Jersey Turnpike Authority, 
Contract 21(4), due Apr. 18. 

1000 Tons, Oak Ridge, Tenn., research labora- 
tery for Atomic Energy Commission, due 
May 4. 

700 Tons, Burnsville, N. C., textile mill for 
Duplan Corp., through Serdoni Construc- 
tion Co., due Apr. 7. 

600 Tons, Philadelphia, machine shop for At- 
lantic Refining Co., due Apr. 7. 

500 Tons, Hollidaysburg, Pa., admissions 
building for state hospital, General State 
Authority, due Apr. 19, 

276 Tons, Les Angeles Co., Calif., two bridges 
between Frenchman’s Flat and Los Alamos 
Creek, California Div. of Highways, Los 
Angeles, bids to Apr. 27. 

235 Tons, Monmouth County, N. J., bridge, 
due Apr. 6. 

200 Tons, Chicago, Cortland St. bridge. 

155 Tons, Delaware County, Pa. Construction 
of an I-beam bridge. Secretary of High- 
ways, Harrisburg, Pa. Bids to April 28. 


Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


209 Tons, Boston and Somerville, Mass., two 
steel stringer bridges and approaches near 
Sullivan Sq. Contract awarded to Wescott 







Construction Co., North Attleboro, Mass, 

116 Tons, Berkeley, Mass., bituminous conc ete 
pavement and two 4-span steel stringer 
bridges, six sections of state highway on 
new location. Dwyer Brothers of Rode 
Island, Inc., Newport, R. I., awarded «on. 
tract. 

106 Tons, 36 foot span rolled beam br: ige 
on Shelton - Derby - Ansonia Expres: way 
over New Haven RR tracks. C. W. Blokes. 
lee and Sons, New Haven, Conn., low 
bidder. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 
week included the following: 


960 Tons, Oakland, Calif., sedimentation 
basin, East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
S.D. 43, bids to Apr. 28. 

212 Tons, Los Angeles Co., Calif., two bridges 
between Frenchman’s Flat and Los Alamos 
Creek, California Div. of Highways, Los 
Angeles, bids to Apr. 27. 

200 Tons, Elverta, Calif., transmission lines 
between Cottonwood and Madison, Calif, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Elverta, bids to 
Apr. 25. 


Steel sheet piling awards this 
week included the following: 


308 Tens, New Haven, Conn., protection for 
interceptor sewer on US Route 1. C. W. 
Blakeslee and Sons, New Haven, low 
bidder. 


Railroad car awards this week 
included the following: 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has placed 
an order for 500 steel-sheathed standard box 
ears of 50 tons capacity with the Pullman. 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., the cars to 
be built at Pullman’s Bessemer, Ala., plant. 





Steel and Allied Industries 
Build 48 Liberty Bell Replicas 


Washington — The tolling of 
actual-size Liberty Bell replicas 
will soon be heard in all the 48 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Now being cast at Haute 
Savoie, France, the bells will be 
used as a promotional measure 
for the coming Treasury Bond 
drive. Construction and delivery 
of the bells is a project under- 
taken by member companies of 
the steel, copper, and automobile 
industries. 

Working with smooth coopera- 
tion, the firms chipped in to build 
the bells. Each will be 7% ft 
around the crown and 12 ft 
around the lip, weighing a ton 
and standing 6 ft high when 
mounted. Metal came from the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Kennecott Copper Corp., Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., American Smelting 
& Refining Co., American Metal 
Co., Ltd., and the Miami Copper 
Co. 


Standards, stays, and hardware 
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for mounting will be supplied by 
the American Bridge Co. The first 
bell will come from France to 
America on or about Apr. 19. 
Then 48 Ford Motor Co. trucks 
will transport the bells through 
the 48 states in support of the 
bond drive. The bells are being 
cast by the “lost wax” process. 


Austin Co. Reports Lower Costs 


Cleveland—Building costs were 
stabilized at 7% pct below the 
peak of October 1948 despite ris- 
ing costs of materials and labor, 
reported the Austin Co. last week. 
The company’s quarterly index of 
industrial building costs is now 
161 (1926=100) for the third con- 
secutive quarter. 

George A. Bryant, president, 
said increased costs were offset in 
the past 18 months by improve- 
ment in deliveries of material and 
equipment, more efficient sched- 
uling, and improved labor per- 
formance. 

He said that the firm’s Febru- 
ary business was the best in 11 


months and that contracts closed 
in the first two months of 1950 
were about 50 pct over antici- 
pated volume. Although construc- 
tion continues at a brisk pace, 
the company is now receiving all 
the materials needed. 


March Construction High 


Washington—Continuing at un- 
usually high winter levels, con- 
struction activity for March is 
reported by the Commerce Dept. 
at $1.5 billion. This brings the 
1950 first quarter total to $4.4 bil- 
lion—18 pct more than the figure 
for 1949 first quarter. 

While factory, warehouse and 
other industrial building has tem- 
porarily leveled off from its down- 
ward trend, it is still running be- 
hind last year. Building of stores 
and institutions such as hospitals 
picked up some in March but were 
also lagging behind last year. 

About 44 pct of the first quarter 
totals went into residential con- 
struction as compared with about 
35 pet for first quarter 1949. 
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Be sure 
you get the 


RIGHT ONE! 


Waerner your problem is han- 
dling rolls or cartons, bags or 
crates, be sure you pick a battery- 
electric truck to give you the ut- 
most in dependability and dollar 
value. Battery trucks are an out- 
standing investment. They use 
smooth-starting electric drives; 
need no warm-ups or tune-ups; 
use no inflammable fuel; run 
with a minimum of down-time; 
use no power during stops. That’s 
why they can’t be beat for top- 
notch performance at rock-bot- 
tom cost. * 


Picking the right battery for 
your truck is equally important. 
Edison batteries are really de- 
pendable because of their rugged 
construction: their cells are built 
of steel inside and out, and their 
electrolyte preserves steel. They 
are not injured by accidental 
short-circuiting or reverse charg- 
ing... or freezing... 
or laying up without 
attention. Users will 
tell you that Edison 
batteries take jars, jolts 
and accidents as part 
of the day’s routine... 
and pay for their keep 
in short order because 
they stay on the job, 
out of the repair shop! 




























ais TODAY for free booklet SB 2039 and a current price quo- 
tation. You'll find Edisons cost litthe more than other makes of 
batteries ... and they pay this back over and over in terms of low 
upkeep and long, long life—Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey. 


In Canada, International Equipment Company, Ltd., Montreal 


EDISON 


Nickel + Iron + Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


and Toronto. 





Typical Truck Battery 
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Midland Steel Products Sales 


| Volume Shade Less Than in 1948 


Cleveland—Midland Steel Prod- 


' ucts Co. earned a 1949 net income 
| of $5,349,000 on sales of $57,078. 
| 000, and equal to $9.53 a common 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 





share, E. J. Kulas, president, re- 
ported to shareholders. 

Sales volume in 1949 was slight- 
ly less than during 1948, due pri- 
marily to the steel strike. For 
the first ten months of 1949, Mid- 
land’s sales were 14 pct ahead of 
those for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948 and would have con- 
tinued at that rate had it not been 
for the lack of steel, Mr. Kulas 
stated. 


Canadian Production Rises 


Toronto—An increase of almost 
1 million tons over 1948 was the 
feat of ’49 Canadian producers of 
primary iron and steel shapes. 
Production totaled 3,666,242 net 
tons, including 3,556,507 tons of 
carbon and 109,735 tons of alloy 
steel shapes. A total of 953,648 


| tons of shapes were processed at 


| and steel 





the producers’ own plants. 

Production in 1948 was 2,475,- 
577 tons of carbon and 146,323 
tons of alloy steel shapes, for a 
total of 2,662,900 net tons. In 
1949 shipments of primary iron 
shapes for sale was 
2,708,191 net tons, including 
2,604,884 of carbon and 103,307 
tons of alloy steel shapes. 


| Allis-Chalmers Has Big Year 


Milwaukee — Despite coal and 
steel strikes, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. had its biggest peacetime year 
in 1949. Both tractor and the gen- 
eral machinery divisions set new 
sales records. Profits were $18.8 
million, as compared with $15.4 


| million in 1948. 


Declining markets in the capita! 


| goods lines can be expected for 
| the coming year, the firm’s annual 


report said. General machinery 
backlog decreased from $148 mil- 
lion to $97 million during the year. 
However, the company expects an- 
other active year for its farm ma- 


| chinery products. 
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Dates to Remember 


Apr. 4-7—National Assn. of Corrosion En- 
gineers, annual conference, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis. Association head- 
quarters are in Milam Bldg., Houston. 


Apr. 5-7—Midwest Power Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Conference 
director is Roland A. Budenholzer, Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, 3300 S. 
Federal St., Chicago. 


Apr. 10-12—American Institute of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers, annual open- 
hearth, blast furnace, coke oven and 
raw materials conference, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. AIME head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


Apr. 10-12—American Society of Lubrica- 
tion Engineers, annual convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. Society head- 
quarters are at 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 


Apr. 10-14—American Society of Tool En- 
gineers, industrial cost-cutting exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. Society headquarters are 
at 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit. 


Apr. 11-12—American Zinc Institute, an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 
Institute headquarters are at 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


Apr. 12-14—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, spring meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Washington. Society headquar- 
ters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 


Apr. 12-14—National Petroleum Assn., 
semiannual meeting, Cleveland. Asso- 
ciation headquarters are in Munsey 
Bldg., Washington. 


Apr. 13-14—American Machine Tool Dis- 
tributors Assn., spring meeting, Edze- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Associa- 
tion secretary is Thos. A. Fernley, Jr., 
505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Apr. 24—Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, semiannual meeting, 
Hotel Sheraton, Chicago. Institute head- 
— are at 342 Madison Ave., New 

ork, 


Apr. 25-26—Metal Powder Assn., annual 
metal powder show, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. Association headquarters 
are at 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Apr. 27-28—American Steel Warehouse 
Assn., annual meeting, Shamrock Hotel 
Houston, Association headquarters are 
at 442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 


May 4-5—National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Assn., spring meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Association headquar- 
a are at 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, 


May 8-12—American Foundrymen’s So- 
ciety, annual convention and exhibition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. Society 
headquarters are at 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. 


May 22-24—American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Assn., industrial supply 
convention, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Association headquarters 
are at 1108 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 23-27—National Metal Congress & 
Exposition, International Amphitheater, 
Chicago. American Society for Metals 

headquarters are at 7301 Euclid Ave., 

Cleveland. 
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an IMPORTANT FACTOR 


IN COST DETERMINATION 


“Determining Costs” is usually a statistical operation 
to find out the expenditure required to obtain a speci- 
fied result by specified means. But there’s another 
meaning perhaps even more important in today’s 
markets. If you choose methods and machines wisely, 
you are making sure that you’ll have minimum costs 
under any conditions. 

Clearing presses are playing a big part in that kind 
of cost determination. This big double action press, 
photographed in the plant of Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Ltd., is just one example. Production 
speed, accuracy of output, long die life, low main- 
tenance costs . . . Clearing presses have what it takes 
to make cost sheets look mighty good. 

We'll be glad to show you what Clearing can do 
on your product in your plant. Just ask us. 


CLEARING PUESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUC 


- 












CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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dependable 


is a word to describe 


IOI AM AAS 


* Dependable means trustworthy or reliable, 

all of which aptly describes Brosius 
Buckets, and here’s why: Brosius Buckets are 
sturdily built of heavy steel forgings, castings 
and plates and all parts are oversized for extra 
wear. Design has been purified to the point of 
maximum practicality and simplicity of opera- 
tion. Many Brosius Buckets have been in 
operation for more than thirty years and they 
aren't ready for replacement yet. If you want 
a bucket you can depend on to suit your pur- 
pose and last your lifetime, write to Brosius 
for details and prices. 
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Majority of SKF Industries 
Pupils Come from Factory Ranks 


Expectations that bulk of students 
would be office workers dispelied 








Philadel phia—Turnabout on the 
tradition of voluntary company 
course enrollments was played on 
the SKF Industries. Four months 
ago the ball and roller bearing 
firm started an industr.ai training 
program for its 3000 workers and 
expected that most of the stu- 
dents in the after-hour classes 
would be office personnel. Officials 
were mildly staggered when the 
great bulk, 70 pet, was drawn from 
the ranks of factory workers. 

Planned with an eye to improv- 
ing management-labor relations, 
the four months semester was ac- 
corded a large label of “success- 
ful” by SKF when one tenth of 
the company roster enrolled. The 
program was supported in entire- 
ty by the firm and offered courses 
on the high school and college 
level, including time and motion 
study, production planning and 
control, shop mathematics, mate- 
rials handling, and plant layout. 
So great was the response for the 
shop mathematics course that 
three classes were formed. 


3000 Class Hours 

SKF proudly reported that the 
student employees spent 3000 
hours in classes and absences av- 
eraged less than one person per 
class period. Stimulus for the re- 
cently-concluded courses was the 
success SKF has had with a simi- 
lar program for its supervisory 
staff. Wholly enthused at its two 
past victories, SKF at the prompt- 
ing of its Hornell, N. Y., em- 
ployees, is planning a series of 
basic economics lectures in near- 
by Alfred University for super- 
visors and their Wives. 

Vice president John Lawrence 
said of the industrial course: 
“When the program was an- 
nounced, there was no yardstick 
of previous experience in the edu- 
cation of rank and file workers 
Some assumed that the offer, open 
to all the 3000 employees, would 
attract a majority from the office 
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force and relatively few from the 
factory. But approximately one- 
tenth of the total personnel en- 
rolled voluntarily—and 70 pct of 
them were factory workers.” 


N. Y. Labor Dept. Collects 


Underpayments from Employers 


New York— Wage _ underpay- 
ments amounting to $534,000 were 
collected by the New York State 
Dept. of Labor in 1949 for a total 
of 14,672 employees of 5725 firms 
paying less than the minimum. 

In addition to the underpay- 
ments, the Department also col- 
lected $160,000 for some 4000 em. 
ployees whose wages were with- 
held by their employers beyond 
the legal limit. 

Approximately 80,000 establish- 
ments were inspected during the 
year for compliance with the child 
labor laws, hours laws and wage 
payment regulations. 


Engineering Firm Established 


New York—The firm of Ram- 
seyer & Miller, Inc., was recently 
formed here to engage in general 
engineering practice, including de- 
sign and reports on both old and 
new projects, with emphasis on 


heavy industry, particularly iron 
and steel. 
Messrs. Ramseyer and Miller, 


who have for the past six years 
been associated with H. A. Brasser 
& Co., recently returned from a 
3500 mile tour around the world 
where they visited 15 countries and 
met with government officials, pri- 
vate business men, industrialists 
and engineers. The firm’s offices 
are at 11 West 42nd St. 


Seeks Standardized Operation 


Minneapolis—Manufacturers of 
industrial trucks should stand- 
ardize their operation by follow- 
ing the example established by 
producers of passenger cars, said 
W. B. McClelland, of the Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. He discussed management 
problems in material handling at 
a recent meeting of the Minnesota 
Materials Handling Association. 
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Product 


V4" to 4” O. D. 9 to 22 gauge 


SQUARE-RECTANGULAR 


Yo" to 2” 20 gauge 1” to 2%”, 14, 16, 18 gauge 


Simplification of design and 
ease of fabrication and installa- 
tion are only two of many 
reasons why thousands of 
manufacturers specify MICHI- 
GAN TUBING. No matter what 
the product—bicycles, tools, 
elevators, lawn mowers— 
MICHIGAN TUBING is an eco- 
nomical, efficient solution to 
manufacturing problems. 


Can be Bent, FLANGED, EXPANDED, TAPERED, DEPRESS BEADED, 
ROLLED, EXTERNAL UPSET, INTERNAL UPSET, SPUN CLOSED, FORGED, 
BEVEL FLANGED, FLATTENED, SWAGED, FLUTED, EXPAND BEADED 


P technical help in the selection of 
tubing best suited to your needs. 


| pir Consult us for engineering and 
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Wuchigan Sia bal] .) Wer yeare, 


“; te _/ a 33 Years in the Business 
Qe ay 9450 BUFFALO STREET « DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 
FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN ¢ SHELBY, OHIO 


Steel Sales Corp . Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis 
and Minneapolis— Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—C. L. Hyland. Dayton, Ohio— 
Dirks & Company, Portland. Oregon—James ] Shannon, Milton, Mass. — ce Stee) 
Co., Los Calif.—American Tubular & Stee] Products Co., Pittsburgh. Pe.- 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 




































































Developed by Hote ¢ in 1935 for 


MORE ACCURATE, LOWER-COST CASE HARDENING 


OLCROFT engineers established the basic principle on which all 

modern gas carburizing furnaces operate—namely, that in order 

to control the process, a non-decarburizing gas must be used to dilute 

the hydrocarbon gases which supply the carbon for carburizing. In 

order to apply this principle, Holcroft & Company in 1935 designed 
and built a generator to produce such a diluting gas. 

This patented development—resulting from original Holcroft re- 
search—brought all the advantages of today’s gas carburizing process. 
These include (1) accurate control of case depth and carbon content; 
(2) exceptionally clean, soot-free work; (3) a notable increase in furnace 
alloy and tray life; and (4) greater output with much less labor. Because 
of these advantages, gas carburizing is rapidly replacing pack carbu- 
rizing throughout industry. 

Further details on the process are given in the Holcroft Gas Carbu- 


rizing bulletin, available on request. 


The Holcroft engineering leadership which developed gas carburizing is 
available to serve YOU in production heat treat work of every kind. And 
remember—Holcroft offers you COMPLETE METALLURGICAL AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE, from designing the furnace to your individual 
needs through the trial run in your plant. We invite your inquiries. 








SINCE 1916 





6545 EPWORTH BLVD. 
CHICAGO 3 

€. H. MARTIN, A. A. ENGELHARDT 

1017 PEOPLES GAS BLDG. 


DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN 
HOUSTON 1 
R. E. MCARDLE 
5724 NAVIGATION BLVD. 


CANADA 
WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Salesmanship Ills Pondered 
At Sales Force Chiefs Session 


Ford Sales head sees salesmanshi: 
outstripped by strong production. 


New York—The leaders of the 
nation’s top industrial sales forces 
met at a two-day session of the 
Marketing Div. of the American 
Management Assn. last week in 
the Statler Hotel to discuss the 
ills that salesmanship had fallen 
prey to. They all clamored for 
steps to rid salesmanship of its 
flaws and equip it with seven- 
league boots to match the forward 
strides of American production. 


Salesmanship Lagging 

Pitch of an address delivered 
by Walker A. Williams, sales man 
ager of the Ford Div. of the Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, was a warn- 
ing that the productive capacity 
of America was outstripping its 
salesmanship. No young blood was 
being infused into the system so 
that it could meet its “biggest 
challenge” and offset a_ critical 
man-power shortage coming with- 
in a few years, he said. 

Lack of interest in selling, re- 
garded by many as ignoble last 
resort employment, and the tre- 
mendous emphasis on production 
has created the impasse in contra- 
diction to the principle that mass 
production must have comparable 
mass distribution and selling, Mr. 
Williams said. 

As a remedy he recommended 
an extensive public education pro- 
gram to “sell selling’? which he 
regarded as the “most important 
factor in our economy.” 


Salesmen Need Training 
Edward R. Taylor, general sales 
manager of Hotpoint, Inc., Chi- 
cago, made sales management cul- 
pable for the flaws of modern 
salesmanship and advocated a 
program of “selling the seller.” 
Expensive features and power- 
ful selling devices are overlooked 
by sales people who need training 
and education to know and appre- 
ciate fully the product they are 
selling. He contended that the 
“multitude of raw recruits” has 
meager training and must be first 
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taught how to sell. It is sales 
management’s business to impart 
confidence and information on a 
product to salesmen and distrib- 
utors. 

A proponent of a decentralized 
sales force and self-reliance of 
salesmen was Glen H. Tresler, 
vice president and sales manager 
of Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Tow- 
son, Md. The salesman should not 
be classified as a puppet respond- 
ing to the string pulling of a cen- 
tralized office telling him what 
to do and how to do it, Mr. Tres- 
ler indicated. He should be free 
to use his own ideas with full 
authority and without interfer- 
ence “as long as he operates with- 
in the overall policy of the com- 
pany and proves capable.” 

Alex Lewyt, president of the 
Lewyt Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., said 
that store dealer demonstrations 
were more effective than cold can- 
vassing. He added that the mar- 
ket for vacuum cleaners is only 
about 50 pct saturated—at a de- 
gree far below that of other ma- 
jor appliances. Sales of his new 
vacuum cleaner were 118 pct over 
a comparable period last year, he 
disclosed, and that March, 1950, 
sales were three times greater 
than a year ago. 


Daily Buying Needs Report 
Of U.S. Circulates to Industry 


Washington—The government’s 
innovation of publishing daily re- 
ports on armed services and de- 
partmental buying needs opened 
last week. Summaries of approved 
buying proposals to keep industry 
informed are now being distrib- 
uted each day to more than 150 
offices throughout the country by 
the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

The offices at which interested 
company officials may procure the 
reports include 28 Commerce Dept. 
field offices, 14 regional offices, 
and 100 cooperating offices, of 
Which at least 35 are information 
centers in “E” labor areas. Cop- 
ies of daily military summaries 
will be available for inspection at 
the originating and all local pur- 
chasing offices. 


Ipril 6, 1950 


At the MAJESTIC CO., Huntington, Indiana 
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Mr. Claude Morgan, Plant Superintendent 
“The performance of our Dustube Dust Collector 
provides many important benefits: (1) Eliminates 
a severe dust condition; (2) Provides employee 
comfort and increases production through better 
working conditions; (3) Decreased insurance rates; 
(4) Reduces cost of housekeeping by preventing 
dust to escape into the atmosphere. The other ad- 
vantages can be lumped into this statement that 
‘the Dustube more than pays its own way.” 


























Mr. C. L. McWhorter, Foundry Foreman 


“The performance of the Dustube has been so out- 
standingly satisfactory that I must admit its con- 
tinual high efficiency and low cost operation is 
taken for granted. If we had some trouble occa- 
sionally, the benefits would be more apparent and 
appreciated. Naturally, we're proud of the dust- 
free conditions in our cleaning and grinding room 
which means so much in making the foundry a 
good place to work.” 





Mr. George Shutt, Maintenance Foreman 
“We have had absolutely no trouble with the 
Dustube whatsoever — no new parts have been 
required in nearly two years of steady operation. 
Inspections made monthly reveal that there is no 
cloth wear and we should get many, many more 
years of trouble-free operation from the unit. All 
the working parts are readily accessible which 
makes possible quick, positive inspection and neces- 
sary lubrication.” 


DUSTUBE ADVANTAGES 


BETTER DUST REMOVAL — Simple, fast, thorough. Shortens cleaning time. 
POWER SAVINGS —- Lower resistance to air flow. Lower air velocities. 
HIGH EFFICIENCY — Nearly 100% efficient by convincing tests. 

EASE OF INSPECTION — Clean, safe, simple. No parts to remove. 


DUSTUBE FILTERS — No abrading metal contact. Easy to ship, store 
and handle. 


FILTER REPLACEMENT - — Takes only a few seconds. Requires no tools. 
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For this installation, operating conditions called y 
For Lowest Cost Per load- for rapid travel over . large area. Controlied by © News of Industry e 
operator in the cab, this epard iles 10-ton, 
ose La welded-beam crane, with main and auxiliary hoist 
ie ph Aten MALL A units, travels at 450 F.P.M.bridge speed. 


Westinghouse Speaker Raps 
Truckers, Supports Railroads 


Chicago, Ill.—The existence of 
railroad transportation as a pri- 
vate enterprise is threatened, said 
Andrew H. Phelps, the Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases and 
traffic. Speaking before the West- 
ern Railway Club last week, he 
made plain that Westinghouse 
would ships its goods by rail in- 
stead of trucks whenever rates 
and service are comparable. 

He added that wherever rai! 
rates are in excess of truck rates, 
the railroads will be given a 
chance to make an adjustment. 


Sd 


Geneva Operates at Capacity n 


Salt Lake City—Geneva Stee! I 


44 44 Co. is back to capacity ingot pro- : 
we start by asking a at duction, with all coke ovens, four . 
blast furnaces and all nine open I 
hearths in operation. 
WHAT are your problems? Under WHAT conditions will Demand for structural shapes is 
still spotty so the structural roll- p 
ing mill is continuing to operate 
only one turn per day. The large I 
part of the production is going 
into coils and plates. d 


your crane be operated—intermittently, or under fairly con- 
stant conditions? WHAT are the operating speeds necessary to 
meet your productive cycle? 


Your answer to these and similar questions will enable us to 


; . tat nat to-wit al mae d Fabricating firms of the area n 
engineer ee installation so that it will give you the best, an are operating at normal levels but d 
longest service—at the lowest cost per load over the years. the industry has gotten back to t 

. ‘ genuine competition. As one key y 
Be sure you get the crane best qualified to do your job. It’s figure Gescribes the situation: ; 
wise—and costs you nothing—to get the facts first, rather “Companies are bidding on every : 
than to make expensive changes later. job as if survival hinged on it.” t 
May we place our experience of a great many years of suc- F : ‘ 
cessfully designing all types of crane installations at your Kaiser to Increase Production 
disposal? _ Fontana, Calif. — Kaiser Stee! 


Corp. expects to increase produc- 
tion of finished products approxi- 
mately 11 pct by midsummer, 
according to Henry J. Kaiser, 
president. 

On a visit to the plant here last 
week Mr. Kaiser stated that work 
was being rushed on completion of 
the new hot rolling mill and pipe 
mill which had been scheduled for 
completion early this spring. Two r 
more soaking pits are being added d 
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Makes and sells all thre 






to the 14 already in use. 

Mr. Kaiser paid tribute to his 
operations staff when he pointed 
out that all during the coal strike, 

- pen eran steel continued to be produced at 
356 SCHUYLER AVENUE e MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. more than 100 pct of capacity. 
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Continued from Page 34 


may be reached through use of the 
complete range of steel tubing 
available to industry are presented 
in Bulletin TB-324. Babcock & 
Wileox Tube Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 11 on the post- 
card on p. 35. 


Laboratory Microscopes 

Performance characteristics to- 
gether with complete descriptions, 
specifications and prices of various 
model microscopes are given in il- 
lustrated catalog. All microscopes 
are available with conventional sub- 
stage mirrors, integral substage il- 
luminator, or both. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. For more information, 
check No. 12 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Deburring and Finishing 


The complete line of Supersheen 
deburring and finishing equipment, 
materials and compounds is pre- 
sented in a 16-p. catalog showing 
typical applications in which costs 
were cut as much as 95 pet. Almco 
Div., Queen Stove Works, Inc. For 
more information, check No. 13 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Conveyors 

Gravity and power, wheel and 
roller conveyors, and portable and 
stationary belt conveyors for a 
wide range of uses are described in 
a 24-p. catalog listing specifica- 
tions. Standard Conveyor Co. For 
more information, check No. 14 on 
the postcard on p. 35. 


Speed Reducers 


Two new Cleveland vertical speed 
reducers, Type ND (gear shaft 
downward) and Type NU (gear 
shaft upward), are presented in 
Bulletin 125. Cleveland Worm & 
Gear Co. For more information, 
check No. 15 on the postcard on 
p. 35, 


Resume Your Reading on Page 35 


April 6, 1950 


PINISHING MACHINES 


Look to Medart ... because Medart makes every type: Straightening 
and Turning Machines... billet peelers...bar centerers ... bar 
pointers, etc. Installations throughout the entire metal industry 
attest their excellence and many long years of service. Medart 
cold finishing machines are used for working all types of metals. 


COLD 





No.9 SIZE MEDART TWO ROLL SINGLE 
MOTOR ROTARY STRAIGHTENING, 
SIZING AND POLISHING MACHINE 
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For effective protection against acid 
gases, organic vapors, carbon monox- 
ide, fumes, mists, smokes and similar 
hazards, there is a WILLSON Gas Mask 
approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. They have been designed with 
every consideration for worker safety 
and comfort. A selector table and 
complete information on various 
types is included in our new catalog. 
Ask our nearest distributor for a 
copy—or write direct to WILLSON 


| PRODUCTS, INC., 231 Washing- 
\ ton Street, Reading, Pa. 
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Continued from Page :}8 


quired for size change. The ma- 
chine is adaptable to size and 
shape of pieces requiring localized 
heat treatment. Selas Corp. oj 
America. For more information, 
check No. 29 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Bearing Selectionaire 
Producing assembled precision 
ball bearings to specified standards 
of radial play is now possible with 
the development of the Sheffield 


air-operated Selectionaire that is 
used for matching races and balls 


for bearing assemblies to automati- 
cally control radial play to any de- 
sired tolerance. The instrumen 
tells before assembly exactly how 
much space would be left between 
the inner and outer races for the 
balls. The Bearing Selectionaire 
is a process gage as well as an in- 
spection instrument. As a match- 
ing gage it indicates the correct 
ball size that will give an assembly 
of predetermined radial play. It 
can be used for selection of inner 
races to an outer race of known 
dimension or vice versa. If the as- 
sembly process calls for selecting 
races to match a standard size ball, 
an inner race of known size is used 
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How CHROMIUM and TUNGSTEN Increase 
Strength of High-Temperature Alloys 


The aircraft field has served as an im- 
portant “proving ground” for the high- 
temperature alloys that have been 
developed for gas turbines required to 
operate at elevated temperatures. How- 
ever, these alloys are now demonstrating 
their superior properties for other primary 
power applications, including gas tur- 
bines to operate electrical generators for 
stationary or motive power. 

While there are literally dozens of 
different alloys available for high-tem- 
perature use, most of them contain the 
alloying elements chromium and tung- 
sten for the express purpose of enhanc- 
ing resistance to scaling and increasing 
their hardness and strength at elevated 
temperatures. The amount used is gen- 
erally determined by the stresses and 


STRESS TO PRODUCE RUPTURE 
IN 1000 HOURS 
| 


1S OF LB. PER SQO_IN 


, THOUSANE 


cs 


STRES 


1200 1300 1400 
TEMPERATURE, DEG. F. 


1000 ~=—s HOO 
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temperatures expected in service. Other 
alloying metals may also be added for 
special purposes — such as columbium, 
manganese, silicon, and titanium. 


Chromium and Tungsten as 
Strength-Builders 


Even small amounts of chromium and 
tungsten are effective in increasing the 
strength of high-temperature alloys. An 
important consideration is, of course, the 
exposure time—particularly when operat- 
ing temperatures go above 1200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Although the major role of 
chromium is to prevent scaling, it has 
been found that chromium, as well as 
tungsten, also helps the alloys to main- 
tain their strength when they are ex- 
posed to high temperatures for long 
periods of time. 

In addition to chromium 
and tungsten, the combina- 
tion of other alloying metals 
present will likewise influ- 
ence the strength of the al- 
loys. Heat-treatment, too, 
will influence the properties 
of these materials, Klowever, 
in obtaining the higher 
ranges of strength needed 
at extremely high tempera- 
tures, chromium and tung- 
sten are essential. — 


Where High-Tempera- 
ture Alloys Are Used 


Special high-temperature 
alloys containing chromium 
and tungsten are being used 
for the construction of gas 
turbines that power railroad 


Fig. 1—Here is the average 
range of strength of various 
high-temperature alloys com- 
pared with other metals. 


Published by Electro Metallurgical Division, Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street. 
New York 17, N. Y. * In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 
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ROTOR BLADE Ss 


Fig. 2—Rotor and stator blades in this 
locomotive-type gas turbine are pre- 
cision-cast of an alloy containing about 
24 per cent chromium and 6 pur cent 
tungsten. The rotor body and cylinder 
housing are forged from an alloy con- 
taining about 19 per cent chromium 
and 1.2 per cent tungsten. 


locomotives, ships, airplanes, and electric 
generating plants. Some typical parts 
made of these alloys are rotors, turbine 
blades, nozzle wanes, ducts, and hous- 
ings. These parts are exposed to tem- 
peratures of from 1200 to 1500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. " 


If You Need Technical Help 


Those producing high-temperature 
alloys who wish technical hélp in the 
selection of alloying metals will find 
ELEcTROMET’s metallurgists glad to co- 
operate,.In addition to chromium and 
tungsten alloys, ELecrromert also pro- 
duces ferro-alloys of columbium, man- 
ganese, silicon, and titanium for use in 
making high-temperature alloys. If you 
wish further information about the prop- 
erties and uses of these alloys, write to 
the nearest ELEcTROMET office. 


Ask for our new cata- 
log “Electromet Ferro- 
Alloys and Metals.” It 
describes over 50 met- 
als and alloys produced 
by ExLecrrometr and 
tells of the unique tech- 
nical service offered to 
the metal industries. 
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The term “Electromet” is a registered trade- 
mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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the amazing new self-locking fastener 





dione. 


This picture illustrates how the self-clinching face nail at- 
taches asbestos shingles to gypsum and insulation sheathing. 
Inset show's, in cross section, the self-clinching principle. The 
fastener head is flattened, which in turn, by automatic action, 
causes the locking foot to be drawn up behind the sheathing. 


a product of 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Micro Roldy sisi 
MADE OF ® STEEL STRIP 


Production of these stainless steel nails exceeds 600,000 per 
day — enough to take care of 250 houses. 


MicroRold Stainless Steel Strip, cold reduced on the 
Sendzimir Mill, was selected for material because of its many 
advantages, which are not obtained by conventional rolling 
methods. These include accuracy of gauge and dimensions, 
excellency of surface conditions, reduced die wear, less rejects, 
and many others, 


The economies of using Micro-Rold have been proved and 
new case histories are being developed every day. Let your 
distributor give you full details and demonstrate how it can 
Save you money. 


*Reg. Trade Mark of Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America. 


119 Woodland 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORP. 


NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 
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on the Selectionaire to which the 
unknown outer race is compared 
The resultant reading indicates the 
actual inner race that should be 
used for the particular outer race 
and standard size ball to make up 
the assembly. Sheffield Corp. For 
more information, check No, 30 
on the postcard on p. 35. 


Fork Truck 

A 10,000-lb capacity fork-lift 
truck, gasoline powered and 
equipped with Dynatork Drive, is 
known as the Utilitruc-100. The 
Dynatork Drive transmits engine 
power through a magnetic field, 
across an air gap, eliminating need 
for any type of friction clutch. 





Conventional transmission is re- 
placed by constant-mesh forward- 
and-reverse gearing. Advantages 
claimed for the new drive are in- 
creased work-capacity for the ma- 
chine, higher efficiency, reduced 
maintenance, minimum driver fa- 
tigue and improved all-around per- 
formance. Overall length of the 
machine is 107 in.; width, 50% in. 
The machine turns readily in in- 
tersecting aisles 88-in. wide. 
Clark Equipment Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 31 on the 
postcard on p. 35. 


End Mill 


New end mills made from high 
speed steel have a helical cutting 
edge with large angle compared to 
the axis of rotation, causing a true 
shearcutting action on the metal 
being removed. Flats on the 
straight shank permit use of se! 
screws to lock the tool in position. 
thus resisting the end thrust that 
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BUILDERS OF THE BRASS 


INDUSTRY 


ANDREW ATKINS 


( Third President of Brisro. BRAss) 


He married the boss’s daughter, and also Bristol Brass... 


Good and faithful husband to both... Great spooner... Ordained preacher... 


Wwe 21-year-old Andy married the 
sightly Helen, daughter of Bristol 
Brass’ second president Elisha Welch, he 
entered into swe contracts ‘“‘until death do 
us part.”’ For thirty-six years he served as the 
mill’s secretary-treasurer. And when Lige 
Welch died in 1887, Andrew Fuller Atkins 
became the third president of Bristol Brass. 
At that time, Grover Cleveland was in the 
middle of his first term... Ben Harrison 
still had two years to wait. And four new 
states were about to be admitted . . . the 
Dakotas, Montana, Washington. German 


Kept the Brass mill rolling in prosperity for 42 years 


Chancellor Bismarck had resigned. And the 
U. S. Supreme Court was soon to declare 
unconstitutional the first income-tax. law 
passed by Congress. 

It was a time of unfavorable legislation 
and inflated business conditions, the afte1- 
But Andrew At- 
kins built Bristol Brass solidly upward for 
six years ‘til his death in 1893. New office 
buildings went up. So did **extensive enlarge- 
ments of the spoon shop” or German silver 


math of ‘“‘frontier fever.” 


department . .. as well as of the lamp-burner 
shop. And Bristol Brass became one of the 


One Hundred Years of BRASS made “BRISTOL 


Like the world-famed merchant ships from Bristol, England... Always prompt, shipshape, reliable \ 


largest local employers, known, then as now, 
as ‘‘a good place to work.” 

And what's more, Bristol Brass is known, 
now as then, as“‘a good place to work with.” 
One hundred years young this year, the 
organization is compact, fast on its feet, and 
produces Brass sheet, rod, wire and extruded 
shapes that are right on the specification- 
button, shipment after shipment. So if you 
want your Brass fast and right, here’s one- 
hundred years of /earning 
how. ..that gives you the 


know how .. . right now, 


FASHION” 


The Bristow Brass Corporation, makers of Brass in Bristol, Conn. since 1850 
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is developed by the shearcuttii,r 
action of the tool. Shearcutter 
end mills are ground from the solid 
after being hardened to Rc 63 to 


Same Truck helps 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. im- 


leh A dec ee hate ae La 


increases storage capacity 


Steady production is 
maintained by keep 
ing machines supplied 
with material, despite 
limited floor space. 










With no extra cost or 
effort, coils are stacked 
2 and 3 bigh, thus 
doubling capacity of 
storage areas. 





BAKER INDUSTRIAL 


eee RL 





With 48” forks brought together to form a ram, truck 
unloads coils weighing 300 lbs. each, six at a time. 


@ A Baker 3000 Ib. Fork Truck 
unloads and stores coils of in- 
coming wire from boxcars in 45 
to 60 minutes per car. This job 
formerly took four men from 
four to five hours. Savings: 15-19 
man hours or $15.60 per car. 
Since cars can be unloaded im- 
mediately upon arrival, rusting 
of wire from exposure to out- 
side air is eliminated. 


By keeping draw benches and 
machines supplied with wire as 
needed to keep production going 
at top speed, efficiency of workers 
has been increased. Moreover, 
the truck stacks coils 2 and 3 
high, thus increasing existing 
storage capacity 40 to 50%. In 
addition safer and better work- 
ing conditions have resulted, 
aisles are kept clear, and men 
have been released from heavy 
back-breaking handling jobs to 
productive work. 


A Baker Material Handling 
Engineer will be glad to show 
you how similar benefits can 
be gained in your plant. 


TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulaug Company 


1227 West 80th Street 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Oke TZ me ta 
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65. Mills have deep counter bore 
on the cutting end for resharpen- 
ing many times. Chatter and 
creeping has been eliminated and 
tool life is said to be increased from 
200 to 500 pct before resharpening. 
Shearcut Tool Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 32 on the post- 
card on p. 35. 


Thread Gage 

The Titan ring thread gage fea- 
tures an insert type titanium ring 
with knurled aluminum collar. The 





material in the ring is light weight 
and not fragile. It also has inher- 
ent self-lubricating properties. The 
ring is said to solve the problem 
of providing a completely func- 
tional method of checking male 
threads, with gage wear reduced to 
a negligible amount. Republic Gage 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 33 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Coolant Separator 


Clean coolant on small machines 
with a coolant capacity of 142 gpm 
is possible with the new midget 
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eee for EVERY chain need! 
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Sling Chain 
Any length. 

. Single, double 

7 3-way, 4-way. 
- Any pattern 
nd 
nd 
m 
ig. 
r- 
st- 
a- 
1g 
he 

Brass Safety 
' a Double Jack Single Jack 
Proof Coil or BBB Coil c3 4) 

pPSSosSss LY J 
re S Hooks Repair Links Slip Hooks Cold Shuts 
“ Liberty Coil—Twist Link 
: , ' 





Mz VELAND | A Ltts 





Liberty Coil—Straight Link 
o | (Oooo SSS ee 

e Cleveland 5, Obio 

Ke Liberty Machine—Twist Unk ROUND Associate Chain Companies: The Bridgeport | 
; Chain & Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 1, Conn. * The Cleveland 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 5, Ohio ¢ Round California 

Chain Co., So. San Francisco and Los Angeles 54, Cal. 

¢ The Round Chain & Mfg. Co., Chicago 6, Ill."* Seattle 

Chain & Mfg. Co., Seattle 8, Wash. * Woodhouse Chain 
Buckeye or Brown Pattern 


A-2188 Works, Trenton 7, N. J. | 
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>plant maintenance 
Pproduct touch-up 
Psmall parts finishing 


with a Binks DP™ portable spray painting unit 


The only paint spray unit that gives 
you 1 H.P. performance at 3 H.P. cost 





You pick up the Binks DP portable spray paint- 
ing unit and take it straight to the job. Right 
Johnny on the spot, you touch up damaged 
finishes...do painting that would require mov- 
ing items back to the finishing department. 
You can maintain production schedules...keep 
your assembly line moving smoothly. Always 
sure of quality finishing, you use the DP unit 
anywhere there’s a paint job to be done. 

By actual test, this sturdy % horsepower 
Binks DP portable spray painting unit applies 
coatings with the same speed and quality as a 
full horsepower outfit...for only a fraction of 
the cost. Weight is only 47 lbs. For operation on 
110-120 volts, a.c. A gas engine model is also 
available. 








"The Binks DP unit is just one of the many Binks 
developments designed to make finishing 
easier and more economical for you." 


JVYy 
{/ 
4 Chairman of the Board 


= 





small parts finishing 









Send today for your free copy of the illustrated 
Bulletin No. 601 which describes fully the DP unit 
and eight spray gun combinations for use with it. 

Learn how you can use the DP unit for maintenance 
work, small parts finishing, production touch-up, 
dusting, and drying. 





*Direct-drive Piston 





3116-34 West Carroli Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. a 


NEW YORK © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES * ATLANTA © BOSTON © CLEVELAND © DALLAS * MILWAUKEE ¢ NASHVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ¢* ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO «© SEATTLE WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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magnetic coolant separator. The 
unit is designed for mounting on 
the side of the machine or inside 
the coolant storage tank to receive 





the coolant as it flows from the 
work and remove the metal par- 
ticles and fused abrasive. Barnes 
Drill Co. For more information, 
check No. 34 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Produetion Control Device 


The Chronolog is an electrically 
operated unit that produces a 
printed record of machine produc- 
tivity and idle time, and a count of 
the work produced. It shows when, 


: 





how long and for what cause the 
idle time has occurred. Savings 
of 10 to 25 pct are claimed for the 
instrument. National Acme Co. 
For more information, check No. 
35 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Time Delay Valve 


A time delay valve designed to 
provide maximum dependability of 
air sequence valves operates by 
volume measurement of air. The 
use of regulated air assures con- 
stant repetition of time sequence. 
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ONE TOOL-ONE DRAW 


Thin or Thick Material 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 
and 


HYDROPRESS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 
announce 


MARFORMN 


THE NEW DEEP DRAWING AND PRECISION 
METAL FORMING PROCESS 


permitting 
Deeper Draws © Reduced Tool Costs ° Economical Production, Regardless of Quantities 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


HYDROPRESS . INc. 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS - PUMPS 


ACCUMULATORS - DIE CASTING MACHINES 
570 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22 + N.Y 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 





















You can work 
them harder... 








but don't make 
them sweat* 




















Molybdenum high 


steels are in many ways 


speed 


superior in performance to 
the equivalent tungsten steels, 
the main difference between 
them being that they require 
a somewhat different heat 
treatment. 

Hardening temperatures are 
lower — operating costs are 
reduced—fuel is saved— 
furnaces and baths last longer 
and require fewer repairs. 


MOLYBDENUM 
HIGH SPEED 
STEELS 


% Many toolhardeners judge 
the correct high-heat harden- 
ing temperature for tungsten 
(18-4-1) high speed steels by 
the appearance of ‘sweat’ 
on the surface. This rough 
and ready test is not applic- 
able to Molybdenum high 
speed steels, which harden 
at lower temperatures. Our 
free booklet gives full in- 
formation on heat treatment. 


Climax Molybdenum Company 
500 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


mGGina Please send me a copy 
as of your FREE BOOKLET 


See ence eee eee eee ee eeee eee ee eesenees eee seeeeeeeens 
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The unit is available for use on 
Ross in-line operating bodies that 
range from 14 to 114 in. in size, and 
are furnished in_ straightway, 





three-way, normally open and closed 
models. Ross Operating Valve Co. 
For more information, check No. 
36 on the postcard on p. 35. 


Threading Machines 

Four complete portable 2-in. 
threading machines comprise the 
Tom Thumb line. Two models are 
designed for threading pipe from 
', to 2 in. standard range; extra 
range ‘¥ in. pipe; extended range 
with drive shaft 242 to 8 in. Both 





models have bolt range of 4 to 
14% in. Two other models thread 
bolts from 14 to 1% in. Pipe ranges 
are 4% to 1% in. and 4 to 2 in. 
All four models have % hp, 6-pole 
universal motors, 7500 rpm. The 
machines have hardened and 
ground worms and bronze worm 
gears driven by 2 V belts through 
back gears. Anti-friction bear- 
ings are used throughout. Oster 
Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 37 on the postcard on 
p. 35. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 39 


To Your 
Specifications 


* 

Any Size 
Any Metal 
Any Quantity 
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of Tools 


Sets 
12 ,000 disposal 


are at your 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


min briefs and Bulletins 


change to C.I.F.—General world conditions and the 
availability of transport motivated the institution of C.I.F. 
sales to most foreign markets by the United States Steel 
Export Co. The change went into effect on Mar. 31. Since 
the C.I.F. prices will be present seaboard prices plus actual 
transportation prices to destination, the delivered cost to 
the buyer remains unchanged. C.I.F. delivery facilitates 
sale for both buyer and seller. Some countries will stay on 
the F.O.B. Mill basis with railroad freight included to 
American ports of exit. 


dips and rises—Aluminum plate, sheet, and strip 
shipments by members of The Aluminum Association in 
February this year were 78,863,987 lbs, or more than 9 
million above January shipments. February shipments 
were slightly below the 79,135,473 lbs of February ’49. 
Primary aluminum production sagged a little in February 
‘50 at 100,885,883 lbs as compared with 104,045,600 in 
January. It was, however, a shade above February °49 
production of 99,497,123 Ibs. 


“crazy market" —Booming television sales, plus 
heavy demand from small and large electric motor manu- 
facturers, have converted the electrical sheet business into 
what one producer described as “crazy.” It’s almost im- 
possible for producers to plan this item in advance. The 
picture changes almost from day to day. Television set 
manufacturers are springing up all over the lot. Companies 
which formerly concentrated on radio sets are swinging 
over to help fill the demand for TV. 


full speed ahead —Stee! mills are currently operating 
at breakneck rates in an effort to make up tonnage lost 
because of the steel and coal strikes. They report demand 
at an unusually high level. One producer in the Midwest 
has a record 35 of its 36 openhearths now operating, slow- 
ing down a rebuilding program to do this. 


cooling off—A 2 months’ cooling-off period will be 
needed for the 458,000 lb casting at the New Castle, Pa., 
plant of United Engineering & Foundry Co. Believed to 
be the largest ever poured, the casting will be a housing 
for a press. 


back in circulation—Eastern foundries are back in 
the iron and coke markets in a big way. A sharp pick-up 
in their business has been registered in the past few weeks. 


the lull before —Collective bargaining sights of the 
new International Union of Electrical Workers, CIO, in 
the aftermath of its 3-day Pittsburgh meeting are adjusted 
on demand for a “substantial wage increase” and a 
$125 non-contributory monthly pension. The demands are 
aimed at four electrical manufacturers—General Electric, 
Westinghouse, General Motors Electrical Div., and Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. 


calls for thought—The jobbing of foreign steels is a 
serious competitive problem in the East. Some warehouses 
here who have not touched foreign steels in more than a 
decade are studying the possibility of stocking up to meet 
the competitive market. They hope to jockey themselves 
to a position as dealers in both domestic and foreign steels. 


acorn to oak—Now bringing up 1500 tons of coal per 
day, the Weirton Steel Co.’s mine near Morgantown, W. 
Va., will eventually produce 4500 tons daily, it is reported. 
Employment peak is seen at 550 men. 


structural shapes—The new size extras on structural 
shapes were put into effect by Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. on 


Steel Operations 





District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 


_—_.. 


Week of | Pittsburgh 


| 


| 
} 
| 


March 26 wo - SO 101.5* 86.0 82. 95.0 
Aorit 2... |} 97.5 | 100.5 89.5 84. |} 95.0 


— 


* Revised. 


April 6, 1950 


Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia | Cleveland| Buffalo | Wheeling South Detroit West 


Ohio River St. Louis East Aggregate 


102.0 107.0* 95. 
104.0 103.0 94. 


4 80.0 88. 
0 87.0 88. 














Nonferrous Metals ovrtook 


Market Activities 


Chile copper strike continues . . . Sides lining up for tariff 


battle ... Zinc price rises to 102¢ . . . Lead market firmer 


. - « Tin price drops in inactive market. 


New York — The copper mine 
strike at Chuquicamata, Chile, was 
still in effect early this week, a 
period of 2% weeks with a total 
loss of production estimated at 
10,000 tons. The indications are 
that there will be no spread of 
the strike to other operations in 
Chile. But there are no signs of 
an early ending to the strike. 


Copper Tariff Fight 

With the strong copper market 
and the outlook for reduced for- 
eign production, some copper pro- 
ducers had not opened their books 
for May early this week. The 
tariff is very much in the fore- 
front of industry thinking. Do- 
mestic producers and some con- 
sumers will oppose the Patterson 
bill which would suspend the tar- 
iff for 2 years beyond June 30. 

This bill has the support of a 
good many U. S. Government 
agencies who recognize the need 
for foreign copper to support the 
present high rate of demand. But 
domestic producers fear a recur- 
rence of the buyers’ market of 
1949. It can be forecast with rea- 
sonable accuracy that the 2-year 
period of the bill will not be enact- 
ed. The net effect of reimposition of 
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NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


Mar.29 Mar.30 Mar.31 Apr.1 


Copper, electro, Conn, . 18.50 
Copper, Lake, Conn. . 18.625 
Tin, Straits, New York . 76.00 
Zine, East St. Louis 10.25 
Lead, St. Louis 10.30 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 
* Tentative. 


the tariff would be to advance the 
price of copper in the domestic 
market. 

The price of zinc advanced an- 
other %4¢ on Monday, bringing 
Prime Western, East St. Louis, to 
104%2¢. This development reflects 
the active market for zinc, in 
which Special High Grade is still 
in the most critically short sup- 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 


The average prices of the major non- 
ferrous metals in March based on quo- 
tations appearing in THE IRON AGE, 
were as follows: 


Cents 

Per Pound 
Electrolytic copper, Conn, Valley 18.50 
Lake Copper, Conn. Valley 18.625 
Straits tin, New York 75.62 
Zine, East St. Louis 9.94 
Zine, New York . 10.66 
Lead, St. Louis 10.76 
Lead, New York 10.96 








Apr. 3 Apr.4 
18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 


18.625 18.625 18.625 18.62% 18.625 
75.28 74.2% F428 *74.625 
10.25 10.25 10.25 10.50 10.50 


10.30 10,30 10.30 10.30 10.30 


ply. The continuing Chrysler 
strike has not reduced the auto- 
motive market for die castings. 
Zine for galvanizing needs is stil! 
in heavy demand. 


Lead Market Firms Up 

The lead market firmed up last 
week, and the possibility of 4 
price reduction can now be ruled 
out. Offerings of foreign lead are 
reported to be scarcer. Lead scrap 
has been growing tighter, and 
smelters have reduced the smelt- 
ing charge to a range of $45 to 
$50 in order to draw out scrap that 
was withheld at the higher charge. 


Tin Price Drops 

The tin market declined stead- 
ily last week due to inactivity in 
the markets here and abroad. The 
price dropped to 74%4¢ on Mon- 
day, 27%¢ lower than a week ago. 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


Aluminum 


(Base es, cents per pound, base 30,000 
ib, f.0.6. shipping point, ae allowed) 

Fiat Sheet: 0.188 in., ett Ae 48S, 
61S-O, 28.8¢; 62S, soe; bs, 
29.8¢; 758 15S-OAL, 86.3¢; 0.081 in., os 
8S, 27.9 ; 48, 618-0, 30.2¢ ; 62S, 32.3¢; 248-0, 

80.9¢ ; 768-0, 768-OAL, 38¢; 0.082 

in., 28, 29.5¢; 45, 618-0, 33.5¢ ; 52S, 36.2¢; 
248-0, 24S-OAL, 387.9¢; 75S-O, 758-0 
47.6¢. 

Plate: % in., and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 23.8¢; 
4S-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 61S-O, 26.6¢; 24S-F, 
24S-FAL, 27.1¢; 75S-F, 158-FAL, 33.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 33.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 13, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25 
86.7¢ to $1.05 ; 85 to 87, 44¢ to $1.53; 47 to 49, 
63.5¢ to 0. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 
84¢ to 80.5¢; Cold-finished, 0.375 to 3 in., 
2S, 3S, 36.5¢ to 32¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, R317- 
T4; %& to 11/82 in., 49¢ to 38¢; % to 1% in., 
87.5¢ to 35.6¢; 19/16 to 3 in., 35.5¢ to 32.5¢; 
17S-T4 lower by 1¢ per Ib. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 6.051 to 0.374 in.; 
28, 86¢ to 26.5¢; 5628, 44¢ to 32¢; 56S, 47¢ to 
$8.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 34.5¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
84¢; 76S-T-6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


Magnesium 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 


Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, \% in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, ne: ia. 12, 63¢-65¢; 14, 69¢-74¢; 16, 
16¢-81¢; 1 84¢-89¢ ; 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
$1.31; 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., %4 to 
0.811, 58¢; % to %, 46¢; 1 to 1.749, 43¢; 
s% to 6, 41¢. Other alloys higher. Base: Up 

to % in. diam., 10,000 lb; % in. to 1% in., 
20,000 Ib; 1% in. and larger, — 000 Ib. 

Extruded ware, Hex. Bar: M, size across 
flats, in., 4 to 0.811, 61¢; % to 0.749, 48¢; 
1% to 1.749, 44 : 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base: p to &% in. diam, 10,000 Ib; 
% in. to 1% in., "20, 000 ib; 1% in. and larger, 
80,000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 55¢ 0.22 to 0.25 lb per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., "51¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢; 1.8 to 2.659 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢; 4 to 6 lb per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
48¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in weight per 
ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 Ib: % Ib to 
~ Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 Ib and heavier, 30,000 


Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam. in., 0.049 to 0.057, % to 6/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02; to 5%, 16¢; 1 to 2 
in., 65¢: 0.065 to 0.082, to 7/16, 85¢; %& - 
i 62¢ 1 to 2 in., 57¢: 0.165 to 0.219, % to 

ee 1 to 2 in, 68¢; 3 to 4 in. 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 
1% in., 10,000 Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20, 000 Ib; 
8 in. and larger, 80,000 Ib. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 
Nickel Monel 
Sheets, cold-rolled ...... 60 47 


Strip, cold-rolled ........ 66 50 
Rods and bars .......... 56 45 
Angles, hot- vee ces-che 56 45 
Plates’... . thine cae CMe 46 
Seamless tubes ||....... 89 80 
Shot and blocks ........ te 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per Ib, freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Sha: 
Copper ....... 32.18 e 31.78 
Copper, h-r ... .... 28.03 cote 
Copper, drawn. .. 29.28 pase 
Low brass ... 30.12 29.81 33.03° 


Yellow brass.. 28.69 28.38 31.70° 
Red brass .... 30.60 30.29 33.51° 
Naval brass .. 33.51 27.57 28.82 
Leaded brass. . PP 23.19 27.22 
Com’l bronze.. 31.61 31.30 34.27° 
Manganese 

bronze 
Phosphor 

bronze ... 50.90 51.15 Sg 
Muntz metal.. 31.58 27.14 28.39 
Everdur, Her- 


one Olym 
Dic, ete. .... 87.19 36.14 e'e 
Ni ckel silver, 

a ae 39.66 41.87 46.80 
ea bronze ite 27.22 


*Seamless tubing. 
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PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99+ % 10, ee lb, freight 

allowed . wa od ¢adtiedann' ee 
Aluminum pig is ee rere: 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 24.50 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25q% Be 

dollars per lb contained Be... ..$24.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dollars 


per lb contained Be ........... - $52.00 
ee rarer ree ee +3 
Ge G@UEEUE a neees sce ceeenaes 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) :$1. 80 to $1. 81 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley see eUe 
Copper, lake, Conn. Valley......... 18 os 


Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz. .$35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz..$2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz.. .$100 to as 
Ds Os RAED 6c cccccc cc cemhecce 
Lead, eT EE 2s 6.4.0 6066i:s Soke cee 10: 30 
ene esium, 99.8-+-%, f.o.b. Freeport, 
Magnesium, sticks, “100 to §000 Ib 
36¢ to 38¢ 
pers, dollars per 76-lb flask 
f.o.b. New York . — to et 
Nickel, electro, f.o.b. “New “York. ‘ 42.97 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz.... "$24. 00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$66 to $69 
Silver, New York, cents per oz... 71.75 


Ss ptiddccecbuadaes oé @ 74.625 
Zinc, East St. Louis ......... a 
, SS ae 11.22 
Zirconium copper, 10-12 “pet ™ per 

Pe GE FD ok ac ecitincces $12.00 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass ingot 
(Cents per Ib delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


Pee BE b vaceaiee - 17.25-18.25 

Bh Bh hae o wm ae 2 16.75-17.75 

NE: Sede wens we . 16.25-17.25 
80-10-10 meena 

No. 305 eer ort Tee 21.75 

DOE A66see evens jeckee 19.75 
88- 10- . a 

0 PS errr e 27.75 

No. SEE << ka balla dines be wad 25.25 

EAE iiit:'s Sek pinteratituly ere aula 18.75-21.00 
Yellow ingot 

ee Ge. cnaee wth ¢ - 14.50-16.00 
Manganese bronze 

OE Fee ee eee 20.75 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per Ib, lot of 30,000 Ib) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 
0.30 copper, max. ........ 18.25-18.75 


@.60 GCOpMeF, TRAE. ..ccirecs 18.00-18.50 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type).. 16.50-17.00 


No. 12 alum. _— 2 oo: 15.75-16.25 
| XK .. 16.50-17.00 
SY Hacceeeneneen st ... 17.25-17.75 
ES Ms os. Sa gy deed wi ds we eh 18.25-18.75 
AXS-679 ....0- watacdt a nasa 16.75-17.25 


Steel deoxidizing hiatus notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%% ......... 17.50-18.00 
Grade 2—92-95% ........... 16.50-17.00 
Grade 3—90-92% ........... 15.50-16.00 
Grade 4—85-90% ........6. - 15.00-15.50 


ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 


Anodes 
(Cents per Ib, goths allowed, in 
506 ib lots) 


Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer....... « Se 
Electrodeposited 29% 
Rolled, oval, straight, delivered.: 33 
Forged Ce CS. wé-6¢s.¢eueaeds 34 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer....... 31 


Zine, oval, 99.886, f.o.b. Detroit... 17% 
DT. ctsacechus san bae 4 16% 
— 99 pet plus 


end a hela ahaa <ved  < 59.00 

Rolled, ‘depolarized eT ee 60.00 
GRE co ac, crcchwelenataleds $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 

ES head o & oe ome wR Oe 79% 
Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, ey led pete) 
Copper cyanide, 100 GOWER... a.c2 


Copper sulfate, 99.5 oryetais, bbl.. in 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

lb bags, frt allowed ............. 18.00 
Nickel chloride, 300 Ib bbl......... 24.50 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz 61% 
—— 4 -—-» 96 pct domestic 


200 1 Ape PE ORPey 19.25 
Zinc eateuan 89 pet granular ...... 7.15 
Zinc cyanide, 100 lb drums ........ 38.00 





SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill oe 
(Cents per pound; dad %é¢ per lb for 
shipments of 20, obo tc to 40,000 lb; add 
1¢ for more than 40, 000 Ib) 


TD- 

arid uk 
CE vnctnnnd teceeeee es 15 
Yellow Dras® .....0..-cee 12% 11% 
BN MOOD 6 4.6 soos cceccces 14 13% 
Commercial bronze ...... 14% 13% 
Manganese bronze ... 12 11% 
Leaded brass rod ends. 12% 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 
(Cents per oan carload lots, delivered 





to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire .........-eess: 15.25 
No. 2 copper wire ..........-- «oe 14.25 
Edemht GOMMEF ... .cccescccece coe Sane 
eee er ee ee 13.50° 
WE ci Scescweetesrvecetece 9.75 


*Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 


(Cents per a. carload lots, delivered 
to producer) 


No. 1 copper wire ........-..- 15.25 
No. 2 copper wire .......--.. 14.25 
EABME GOBMET 2 cccdeccccccece 13.25 
No. 1 composition ..........- 12.50 
No. 1 comp. turnings ...... 12.00 
TRE ooo dds Kec ccence 10.50 
WED DEDE dcc ccc cc cccccceces 11.00 
Radiators ... ae 9.75 
Heavy yellow SS Le cieia's 9.50 
rnc acapanpagaas 
Mixed old cast ...... cases Saw Bae 
Mixed old clips ............. 9.25- 9.50 
Mixed turnings, dry ........- 6.50- 7.00 
Pots and pAme «.....cc.-ce-- 9.25- 9.50 
LOW COPPER . ces. cccec. ce 11.00-11.50 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 13%—14 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 12%—13 
Tdght COMMER 2c. cccesccese 11%—11% 
Auto radiators (unsweated)-. 8%— 8 
No. 1 composition .......... 11 -——11% 
No. 1 composition ache 10%—10\% 


Clean red car boxes ........ 9 — 9% 
Cocks and faucets .........- 9 — 9% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass.... 7%4— 17 
Old rolled brass ............ 8%— 8 
pe eer ere -. 9%— 9% 
New soft brass clippings... .. 10%—11 
Brass rod ends . -... 9%—10 
No. 1 brass rod turnings. Geese 9%— 9% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 4%— 5 
Aluminum crankcases ....... 7 — 7% 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10 -—10% 
Old sheet and utensils ...... 7 — 7s 
Borings and turnings ....... 4 
Mise. cast aluminum ...... 7 —1% 
Dural clips (24S) 7 — 7% 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings ........ 6%— 7% 
COE We <.. Sésweawids adidas 44%— 5 
Zine routings Coben Cams .« 2%— 3% 
Old die cast scrap. dedanc dwoke 3%— 3% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 21 —23 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 14 —15 
Nickel anodes ............-.. 20 —22 
Nickel rod ends ............ 20 —22 


New Monel clippings ....... 12 -—14 





Clean Monel turnings ...... $s —9 
Old sheet Monel ........ ... 10 —12 
Old Monel castings ........ - 9 —10 
Inconel clippings ......... -. 11 —13 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 8 -—10 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 6 — 7 
Lead 
Sekt eG WEG. 66. cwccece.- 8 — 8% 
Battery plates (dry) 4— 4% 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ........... 9 —10 
aa eee eee 
Miscellaneous 
SO a 5 eae Sains sec ce 66 —62 
SE Cr eee - 38 —40 
No. 1 auto babbitt .......... 35 —37 
Mixed common babbitt ...... § —8 
ERE SOME Cecciccccocceses 11 —11 
Siphon tops .. ~wece ead Seen 
Small foundry ‘type sh Wier ad 10%—11 
Monotype . sescccse Capea 
Lino. and stereotype ceeeeese BH— OH 
Hilectrotype .......... -.eee "8 —— BH 
New t shell ‘cuttings vn aes 11%—11 
Hand picked type shells ..... 4—4 
Lino. and stereo. dross ...... 3%— 4 
SU GN cS haeeu deste 2%— 2% 























MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





SCRAP 


Kron & Steel 


Steelmaking Grades Higher at Most Spots 


Steelmaking scrap prices were 
higher in several major districts 
this week. Nowhere was the un- 
dertone anything but firm. Recent 
big purchases, 30,000 tons in 
Pittsburgh last month and 30,000 
tons-in Buffalo last week, were 
taken as bullish signs by sellers. 

No. 1 steel was up $2.00 in Buf- 
falo on a 30,000-ton buy. No. 1 
was also $1.00 a ton stronger at 
New York and Cincinnati. Cast 
grades—for the first time in weeks 
—have been showing strength in 
a number of different districts. 

Pittsburgh was up 50¢ a ton on 
No. 1 steel on two sales. Philadel- 
phia was stronger on an appraisal 
of the market based on broker 
buying. Factory and dealers’ bun- 
dles were up $1.00 in Chicago. 
New busheling was $2.00 a ton 
higher in Detroit. 

A last minute check of the mar- 
ket at press time last week failed 
to justify raising No. 1 heavy 
melting steel prices at Pittsburgh 
in the Mar. 30 issue. The correct 
prices appeared in the Pittsburgh 
market summary, p. 158, and in 
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the Pittsburgh prices on pages 
160 and 162 of that issue. The 
reference to an increase in No. 1 
heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh 
and in the scrap composite which 
appeared in paragraph 2, p. 158 
was an error. 


PITTSBURGH—On the basis of sales 
to two mills, the price of No, 1 heavy 
melting steel advanced 50¢ a ton to a top 
of $33.00. The market undertone con- 
tinued strong. No. 1 bundles also ad- 
vanced 50¢ for local material only. No. 2 
bundles sold for $26.00, up 50¢. A leading 
consumer established a price of $26.00 on 
short turnings, an increase of $1.00. Low 
phos plate, scrap rails, railroad special- 
ties and heavy breakable cast were 
stronger. 


CHICAGO—A firmer tone in the scrap 
market this week appears to be based 
mostly on the high prices of the railroad 
lists which closed recently, plus some 
broker speculation. Mill interest in scrap 
is still low, although there are rumors 
that a major user is about to buy a sub- 
stantial tonnage of No. 2 bundles. Blast 
furnace grades remain weak, while foun- 
dry grades are showing moré strength. 


PHILADELPHIA — The market was 
stronger here last week with higher prices 
in most grades based on higher broker 
buying prices. Consumer buying of low 
phos was done at higher prices. The sen- 
timent of the market was strong, but 
mills are holding out against an upward 
price movement. Steel grades are quoted 


50¢. to $190 higher. Machine shop tur 
ings are $2.00 higher; other turnings 
higher. Low phos grades are up 50¢ 
$1.50. Railroad specialties, rail crops and 
chemical borings are up $1.00. Iron car. 
wheels and malleable are up $1.00. 


NEW YORK—Brokers were paying $1.) 
a ton more for No, 1 steel here this week 
and other steelmaking grades were a 
stronger. While nearby buying was 1 
reported heavy there was a scramble 
clean up old orders in expectation of new 
and higher priced business. There were 
reports that at least one broker would 
higher than $23.00 for No. 1 steel for a 
tonnage. But dealers here have light 
stocks and a tonnage is a hard thing to 
find. Cast business is quiet. 


DETROIT—The tone of the market con 
tinues strong here. This is expected to 
continue while pressure is still being ex 
erted to obtain scrap for conversion ingot 
melting. Unconfirmed reports of April 
industrial list awards indicate that prices 
$2 and $3 above current dealer quotations 
were obtained although sales out of dealer 
stocks have been spotty. Most buying 
here is on the quiet side 


CLEVELAND—Mills and brokers are 
playing a waiting game here and in the 
Valley this week. Some consumers are 
comfortably fixed for the next 30 days but 
among the others there is both a need 
and a reluctance to spring the first order 
A lot of scrap is being melted and con- 
verters are active, which would seem to 
forestall a break in the market before 
the present rate of operations brings the 
mills in. Rumors of quiet buying and 
$34.00 orders kept the market uncertain. 


BIRMINGHAM—The market undertone 
is stronger here although there has been 
no price increase. Most interest is being 
shown for cast grades with No. 1 cupola 
cast selling consistently for $36.00. 


ST. LOUIS—The undertone is strong 
here, with mills expected to come into 
the market before the end of the week 
Movement so far has been light with 
little coming in from rural districts. Some 
dealers tend to await higher prices. 


BOSTON—The market is showing mor 
activity than it has in weeks. Broker 
buying prices are up 50¢ a ton on most 
grades, They still feel that business is 
shy on the volume side but there is more 
optimism than there has been in weeks 


BUFFALO—Prices on steelmaking 
grades jumped $2.00 a ton on a 30,000-ton 
purchase—one of the largest since the 
war. A smaller tonnage was also sold to 
another consumer to further substanti- 
ate the higher ranges. Prices on No. ! 
heavy melting reached a range of $29.50 
to $30.00 with No. 2 heavy melting and 
related items quoted at $27.50 to $28.00 
Sales also included No. 1 bundles at $28.50 
to $29.00 and No. 2 bundles at $26.00 to 
$26.50. Sales did not include turnings. 


CINCINNATI—Two major consumers 
moved into the market here for their April 
requirements at $1.00 over last week's 
prices. An underlying reason for the move 
was to prevent a lot of tonnage from mov- 
ing to other districts where prices are 
running wild. Turnings prices advanced 
from 50¢ to $1.00. No. 2 grades did not 
move. 
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—the kind that is mined on the B&O!”’ 


on 
*\ Sa e*> a . ‘ 
2 Take a tip from executives who think 
7 4 xs P 


(7 \) in terms of fuel economy and dependa- 
bility of supply. These men design their plants 


for the efficient coals mined in B&O territory. 


These coals, available in wide variety for 
all needs, lend themselves to mechanized, low- 


cost mining. As they are located close to 


Ask Our Man! 
BITUMINOUS COALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


from modern mines like this—> 


America’s industrial heart, transportation costs 
are moderate. And because their sources are 
known and definite, they can be depended upon 


—even during wartime—for centuries to come. 


Backing its faith in Bituminous, the B& O has 
made large capital investments in its properties. 
The result will be even more efficient service 


for the Bituminous industry and its customers. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 


April 6, 1950 














Pittsburgh 

No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $232.50 to $33.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 28.50to 29 

No. 1 bundles - a 32.50 to 33.00 
No. 2 bundles .... ... 25.50to 26.00 
Machine shop turn. .... 22.50 to 23.00 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. 22.50to 23.00 
Shoveling turnings 25.50 to 26.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 25.50 to 26.00 
Low phos. plate corsses See oo Saee 


Heavy turnings see 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ote 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 36.50to 37.00 
Rails 2 ft and under .. 89.00 to 40.00 
RR. steel wheels ........ 36.00to 36.50 
RR. spring steel 36.00 to 36.50 
RR. couplers and knuckles 36.00 to 36.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 39.00to 40.00 
Mixed yard cast. .. 84.50 to 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. -- 33.00to 34.00 


33.00 to 33. 50 


BONED 620. kc cee aasand 35.00 to 36.00 
en 

No. 1 hvy, melting .. es 00 to $29.00 

No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 26.00 to 27.00 

No. 1 factory bundles -- 28.00 to 29.00 

No. 1 dealers’ bundles .... 27.00 to 28.00 


No. 2 dealers’ bundles 
Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 
Shoveling turnings 

Cast iron borings 

Low phos. forge crops ... 
Low phos. plate . 

No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. . 
Scrap rails, random igth. 
Rerolling | “Rppeereag: 
Rails 2 ft and under .. 41.00to 42.00 
Locomotive tires, cut ... 34.00 to 35.00 
Cut bolsters & side frames 31.00 to 32.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 37.00 to 38.00 
RR. steel car axles i 44.00 to 45.00 
RR. couples and knuckles. 32.00 to 33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. 40.00 to 41.00 
No. 1 agricul. cast. 38.00 to 39.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 30.00 to 31.00 
RR. grate bars ... -... 29.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron brake shoes 30.00 to 31.00 
Cast iron car wanes . 36.00 to 37.00 


24.00 to 25.00 
17.50 to 18.50 
19.00 to 20.00 
20.00 to 21.00 
- 20.00 to 21.00 
32.00 to 33.00 
30.50 to 31.50 
30.00 to 31.00 
34.00 to 35.00 
- 45.00 to 46.00 


EEE. onc ehontkenus 40.00 to 41.00 
. . 
eae 
No. 1 hvy. melting i 25.00 to $25.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting 23.00 to 23. 50 
No. 1 bundles ......... 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 2 bundles .... 18.50 to 19.50 
Machine shop turn. 17.00 to 17.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. 16.00 to 16.50 
Shoveling turnings -- 19.00to 19.50 
Low phos. punchings, plate 28.50 to 29.00 
Low phos. 5 ft and under 27.50 to 28.00 
Low phos. bundles .. 26.50 to 27.00 
Hvy. axle forge turn. 25.00 to 25.50 


Clean cast chem. borings 29.00 to 30.00 


RR. steel wheels - 30.00 to 31.00 
RR. spring steel .. i 30.00 to 31.00 
Rails 18 in. and under .. 38.50 to 39.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 36.00 to 37.00 
Mixed yard cast. .. 31.00 to 32.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 34.00to 35.00 
Cast iron carwheels ae 39.00 to 40. 00 
Malleable ....... -. 39.00 to 40.00 
Cleveland 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $29.00 to $29.50 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 
No. 1 busheling ........ 

No. 1 bundles .. 
No. 2 bundles .. 


27.00 to 27.50 
29. 00to 29.50 
- 29.00 to 29.50 

23.50 to 24.00 


Machine shop turn, ...... 19.50 to 20.00 
Mixed bor. and turn, ..... 22.50to 23.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 22.50 to 23.00 


Cast iron borings - 22.50to 23.00 
Low phos. 2 ft and under.. 30.00 to 30.50 
Steel axle turn. wsscesee 28.00 to 28.50 
Drop forge fiashings ..... 29.00 to 29.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting... 32.00to 32.50 
Rails 3 ft and under ..... 42.00 to 43.00 
Rails 18 in. and under .... 43.00to 44.00 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 42.00 to 43.00 


RR. cast. .. is .e..+ 42.00 to 43.00 
RR. grate bars .......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Stove plate ....... ee 34.00 to 35.00 


Malleable . 38.00to 39.00 


Youngstown 


- $32.50 to $33.00 
30.50 to 31.00 
32.50 to 33.00 


No. 1 hvy. melting .... 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bundles ...... 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


lron and Steel 


SCRAP PRICES 





Going prices as obtained in the trade 
by THE IRON AGE, based on repre- 
‘All prices are per 
gross ton delivered to consumer unless 


sentative tonnages. 


otherwise noted. 





No. 2 bundles ........ . $25.50 to 
Machine shop turn. . 22.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ...... 24.00 to 
Cast iron borings ........ 24.00 to 
Low phos. plate ......... 33.50 to 
Buffalo 
No. 1 hvy. melting . . $29.50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 27.50 to 
No. 1 busheling --- 27.50 to 
No. 1 bundles ............ 28.50 to 
No. 2 bundles ............ 26.00 to 
Machine shop turn. ...... 18.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. . 19.00 to 
Shoveling turnings .. . 20.50 to 
Cast iron borings ........ 19.50 to 
Low phos. plate ...... 31.00 to 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 33.50 to 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 38.50 to 
RR. steel wheels ......... 33.00 to 
RR. spring steel . 33.00 to 


RR. couplers and knuckles 33.00 to 


it 00 
50 


34 50 
24.50 
34.00 


$30. 00 
28.00 


28.00 
29.00 
26.50 
18.50 


23. 

$18.50 
21.00 
19.00 
28.00 
28.00 
27.00 
30.00 


$30.00 
25 


$23.00 
19.50 
17.00 
13.00 
13.00 
14.50 


No. 1 machinery cast. . 36.00 to 
No. 1 cupola cast. . 33.00 to 
Stove plate . ..+ 82.00 to 
Small indus. malleable -.. 30.00 to 
Birmingham 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 2 bundles ...... oe 
No. 1 busheling ..... ° 
Machine shop turn. .. . .$18. 00 to 
Shoveling turnings ...... 20.00 to 
Cast iron borings ........ 
Bar crops and plate ...... 27.00 to 
Structural and plate ..... 27.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. . 26.00 to 
Scrap rails, random igth.. 29.00 to 
Rerolling SUE cae cae 33.00 to 
Rails 2 ft and under .. 35.50 to 
Angles & splice bars ... 33.50 to 
Std. steel axles ..........6 28.00 to 
No. 1 cupola cast. . 35.00 to 
Stove plate : se.aes Cee 
Cast iron carwheels ...... 30.00 to 
St. Louis 
No. 1 hvy. melting . . . $29.00 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 24.50 to 
No. 2 bundled sheets . . 24.50 to 
Machine shop turn. ..... 14.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ....... 18.00 to 
Rails, random lengths .... 33.00 to 
Rails 3 ft and under ...... 37.00 to 
Locomotive tires, uncut ... 28.00 to 
Angles and splice bars .... 35.00 to 
Std. steel car axles .. 41.00 to 
FUER. GOERS MbOGl) . wc ccesss 31.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 37.00 to 
Hvy. breakable cast. . 31.00 to 
Cast iron brake shoes . 29.00 to 
Stove plate ickwawe hes ue 29.00 to 
Cast iron car wheels ..... 35.00 to 
PERIOONNED © nos eet cbboesse 33.00 to 
New York 
Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting Ose 50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 18.50 to 
No. 2 bundles .... 16.50 to 
Machine shop turn. 12.50 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. 12.50 to 
Shoveling turnings ....... 14.00 to 
Clean cast chem. bor. .... 23.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 28.00 to 
Mixed yard cast. ........ 26.00 to 
Charging box cast. ....... 27.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 27.00 to 
Unstrp. motor blocks ..... 19.50 to 


Boston 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
. $20.00 to $21.00 


No. 1 hvy. melting . 


No. 2 hvy. rs Kae 


No. 1 bundles .. 


17.00 to 
20.00 to 


17.50 
21.00 


No. 2 bundles ...........$16.00 to $16.50 
Machine shop turn. ‘= Tae 11.50 to 12.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 11.50 to 12.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 13.50 to 14.00 


No. 1 busheling ......... 20.00 to 20.50 

Clean cast chem. borings.. 18.00 to 19.00 

No. 1 machinery cast. .... 27.00 to 27.50 

No. 2 machinery cast. .... 22.00 to 23.00 

Heavy breakable cast. .... 22.00 to 23.00 

Stove plate .......... ---- 20.00to 21.00 
Detroit 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ... - $24.50 - 1 00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ...... « 22.00t 2.50 
ae re 26.50 7 37 00 
New busheling ery ee A 
Flashings .. .-eeee 2450to 25.00 
Machine shop ee as 17.00 to 17.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 17.00 to 17.50 
Shoveling turnings ...... 19.50 to 20.00 


19.50 to 20.00 
- 26.50 to 27.00 


Cast iron borings .. 
Low phos. plate 


No. 1 cupola cast. . 34.00 to 35.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 27.00 to 28.00 
NS RR rrr oe 28.00 to 29.00 
Automotive cast. .. 39.00 to 40.00 


Cincinnati 
Per gross ton, f.0.b. cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting ......$27.50 to vs. 00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 22.50to 23.00 


TS SS 27.50 to o 00 
INO. 3 DUMGIOE ncccecercave 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 16.50 to 17.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 17.50to 18.00 


Low phos. 18 in. under ... 33.00 to 33.50 


Rails, random lengths .... 34.00 to 35.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under ... 42.00to 43.00 
No. 1 cupola cast ........ 39.00 to 40.00 
Hvy. breakable cast ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Drop broken cast ........ 42.00 to 43.00 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $20.00 
No, 2 hvy. melting ...... jae 18.00 
NO. 2 DIENER. Secscceces ees 16.00 
No. 3 bundles ........-ee ae 16.00 
PB CE cha ceestvs overs 13.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... wee 9.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. .... 28.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. se nla 20.00 
Scrap rails, random lIgth.. 20.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... "$30. 00 to 35.00 
Los Angeles 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $20.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... aneé 18.00 
pe ero eee 16.00 
No. 2 bundles .......... ~ wwe 16.00 
No. 3 Dundles .....cceces ber 13.00 
Mach. shop turn. ...... ee 9.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. Pe 30.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. .. 20.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. .......$32. 50 to 35.00 
Seattle 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... .. $18.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... whine 18.00 
No. 1 bundles ........... ae 16.06 
No. 3 bundles ..ccce..e 7. wees 16.00 
No. 3 bundles ....... sa 22 12.00 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. $25.00 to 28.00 
RR. hvy. meltime ....00.0 seve 19.06 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... > ae 30.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. .... 20.00 
Hamilton, Ont. 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... ee $24.00 
No. 1 DUMGIOS ..cccccccce waco 16.00 
No. 2 bundles ..... kaw was awe 16.00 
Mechanical bundles ...... .... 22.00 
Mixed steel scrap ....... «sees 20.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... .... 18.00 
Rails, remelting ........ sites 6 24.00 
Rails, rerolling ...... Le anak as 27.00 
Bushelings .... one 18.50 
Bush., new fact, ‘prep Re EP oe 22.00 
Bush., new fact, unprep Ns Seid 17.00 
Short’ steel turnings | Wa 18.06 


Cast scrap ...... $40.00 to 43. 00 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS [| = I BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 













PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


5.00 Men 





5.00 The energy and integrity of our organization is ready to serve your best interests ... 


Since 1889, Luria Brothers & Company, Inc. have made fair dealings their constant aim. 
3 | 
00 CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 
3.00 
».00 


* fT LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. | 


Main Office Branch Offices 


1.00 LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. I BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3.00 Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
poe Ye di: BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 
00 ards Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. 334 Colorado Bldg. 
3.00 LEBANON, PA. ¢ READING, PA. BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA. 
1.00 DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 

08 MODENA, PA. « PITTSBURGH, PA. Ga 5 ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL... 
08 ERIE, PA, 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 


00 LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 


and cold-rolled sheets and strip, 


repre- 


senting major portion of finished steel 


shipments. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 


Index recapitulated in Aug. 


1949 
3.26 
4.00 
4.40 
3.265 
4.063 
3.42 
7.85 

33.25 


$7.75 
6.70 
6.65 


3.35 
3.995 
3.75 
3.25 
28.50 
9.50 


4.15 


$3.20 
3.55 


$52.00 
52.00 
61.00 
63.00 





Price advances over previous week are printed 


in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics. 


Pig Iron: 
(per gross ton) 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Basic, Valley furnace.... 
Malleable, Chicagot .... 


. 2, foundry, Phila... ..$50.42 
. 2, Valley furnace... 
. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 49.08 
. 2, Birmingham 
. 2, foundry, Chicago} 46.50 
Basic del’d Philadelphia. 49.92 


Malleable, Valley 
Charcoal, Chicago 
Ferromanganeset . 





tThe switchi 
cago district is 


1 per 


Apr. 4, Mar. 28, 


1950 1950 

$50.42 

46.50 46.50 

49.08 

eapees 42.38 42.38 
46.50 

49.92 

46.00 46.00 

46.50 46.50 

evecee 46.50 46.50 
evcces 68.56 68.56 
covece 173.40 173.40 


ton. 


Mar.7, Apr.5, 


1950 1949 
$50.42 $51.56 
46.50 46.50 
49.08 49.46 
42.38 43.38 
46.50 46.00 
49.92 50.76 
46.00 46.50 
46.50 46.50 
46.50 46.50 
68.56 73.78 
173.40 173.40 


charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi- 


tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy page. 


Scrap: 
(per gross tons) 


Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$32.75 
Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 25.25 
Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 28.50 
No. 1 hy. com. sh’t, Det.. 26.75 


Low phos. Young’n 


No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh.. 39.50 
No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 36.50 
No. 1, cast, Chicago . 


Coke: Connellsville: 
(per net ton at oven) 


Furnace coke, prompt. ..$14.25 
Foundry coke, prompt... 


Nonferrous Metals: 
(cents per pound to large buyers) 


Copper, electro, Conn.... 
Copper, Lake Conn...... 
Tin Straits, New York.. 
Zinc, East St. Louis .... 


Lead, St. Louis .. 
Aluminum, virgin 
Nickel electrolytic 
Magnesium, ingot 


Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 


eeeeee 


$32.25 
24.50 
28.50 
26.75 
33.75 
39.50 
36.50 
40.50 


33.75 


. 40.50 


$14.25 


16.25 16.25 


18.50 18.50 
18.625 18.625 
74.6254 76.50* 
10.50 10.25 
creeds 10.30 10.30 
er 17.00 17.00 
eiieecee 42.97 42.97 
ees eve 20.50 20.50 
24.50 24.50 


* Revised. + Tentative. 


$31.75 $26.50 
23.00 24.50 
27.50 27.50 
22.50 23.50 
32.75 30.50 
37.50 39.00 
35.50 30.50 
39.50 31.00 
$14.00 $14.50 
15.75 16.50 
18.50 23.375 
18.625 23.625 
74.50 $1.03 
9.75 16.00 
11.80 15.80 
17.00 17.00 
42.97 42.93 
20.50 20.50 
24.50 38.50 


Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted finished 
steel composite was revised for the years 1941 te date. The 
weights used are based on the average product shipments for 
the 7 years 1937 to 1940 inclusive and 1946 to 1948 inclusive. 
The use of quarterly figures has been eliminated because it 


was too sensitive. 


High 
$46.38 Feb. 
46.87 Jan. 
46.91 Oct. 
87.98 Dec. 
80.14 Dec. 
25.387 Oct. 

$23.61 

23.61 

23.61 
$23.61 
23.45 Dec. 
22.61 Sept. 
23.25 June 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
May 


Mar. 


23.25 
19.74 
18.84 
14.81 
18.71 


FOUNDED lag MARKETS & PRICES 
C * = 
| omparison of Prices 
| Steel prices on this page are the average of various 
f.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 
| Chicagu, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. 
Flat-Rolled Steel: Apr. 4, Mar. 28, Mar.7, Apr. 5, 
(cents per pound) 1950 1950 1950 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.10 4.10 4.10 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.40 4.40 4.40 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Cold-rolled strip ....... 4.21 4.21 4.21 
EOE caw nouu ciceeauk nee 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 7.85 7.85 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 38.00 338.00 33.00 
Tin and Terneplate: 
(dollars per base box) 
Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes.. $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.60 6.60 6.60 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Bars and Shapes: 
(cents per pound) 
Merchant bars ......... 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Cold-finished bars ...... 4.145 4.145 4.145 
Bee GUE. 5 cknencki cuss 3.95 3.95 3.95 
Structural shapes ...... 8.40 3.40 3.40 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
Wire: 
(cents per pound) 
en ee 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Rails: 
(dollars per 100 Ib) 
RE $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 
oe ae See 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Semifinished Steel: 
(dollars per net ton) 
Rerolling billets ....... $54.00 $54.00 $54.00 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 54.00 54.00 654.00 
Forging billets ......... 63.00 63.00 63.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 66.00 66.00 66.00 
Wire Rod and Skelp: 
(cents per pound) 
I IE sais tiatseieia 3.85 3.85 3.85 
BED seeaeea seeeeeeent 8.15 3.15 8.15 
” o 
Composite Prices 
Finished Steel Base Price 
Apr: 4: 2000s 0.60. «503508 Te NE ED.. o eck sccee 
One Week O60... .. 0s. ceeeee BOP DB... ccc. ccs 
One month ago........ Bete WOE ED... csiccsess 
| S.70ES DOL IBin ccc ciacvs 
High Low 
1950.... 3.837¢ Jan. 3 3.837¢ Jan. 3 
3060....; 3.837¢ Dec. 27 3.705¢ May 38 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.1938¢ Jan. 1 
1067.00. 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 
1944.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1948.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1942.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
eels 2.896¢ 2.396¢ 
1940.... 2.80467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 
1939.... 2.85367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May 16 
1988.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 
1987.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.82263¢ Jan. 4 
1936.... 2.82263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83910¢ Mar. 1 
1929.... 2.817738¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 
Weighted index based on steel bars, 


Pig Iron 

. .$46.38 per gross ton.... 
. 46.38 per gross ton.... 
. 46.38 per gross ton.... 
. 46.74 per gross ton.... 


20 
23 
19 
21 
9 
24 
5 
5 
14 


Low 
$45.88 Jan. 3 
45.88 Sept. 6 
39.58 Jan. 6 
30.14 Jan. 7 
25.87 Jan. 1 
23.61 Jan. 2 

$28.61 

23.61 

23.61 
$23.45 Jan. 2 
22.61 Jan. 2 
20.61 Sept. 12 
19.61 July 6 
20.25 Feb. 16 
18.73 Aug. 11 
17.88 May 14 
13.56 Dec. 6 
18.21 Dec. 17 


Based on averages for basic iron 
at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 


at Chicago 


Valley and Bi 


Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, 


rmingham. 


(See p. 139 of May 12, 1949, issue.) 


Scrap Steel 
Se toed $28.83 per gross ton...... 
. 28.42 per gross ton*..... 


High 
$28.83 Apr. 4 
48.00 Jan. 4 
43.16 July 
42.58 Oct. 
81.17 Dec. 
19.17 Jan. 2 
19.17 Jan. 
$19.17 
19.17 
$22.00 Jan. 7 
21.83 Dec. 
22.50 Oct. 3 
15.00 Nov. 
21.92 Mar. 
17.75 Dec. 
13.42 Dec. 
8.50 Jan. 


17.58 Jan. 29 


27.42 per gross ton..... 
26.17 per gross ton...... 


Low 
$26.25 Jan. 3 
19.33 June 28 
89.75 Mar. 9 
29.50 May 20 
19.17 Jan. 1 
18.92 May 22 
15.76 Oct. 24 

$19.17 

19.17 

$19.17 Apr. 10 
16.04 Apr. 9% 
14.08 May 16 
11.00 June 7 
12.67 June 9 
12.67 June 8 
10.383 Apr. 29 

6.43 July 5 
14.08 Dec. & 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting 


steel scrap delivered to 


consumers 


at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 


cago. 


* Corrected. 
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No, this isn’t a flood of volcanic 
lava, but red hot coke being thrust 


6.50 from a coke oven just before being 
rolled into a quenching tower 

4.00 ; ° : 

3 50 where it will be cooled by air or by 
0.50 thousands of gallons of water. 

9.00 

0.50 You already know that coke provides 
1.00 : 


the carbon that makes raw ore 

into iron. But you may be surprised 

to learn that at the same time these 
4.50 ovens are baking coke from bituminous 


6.50 coal, they're also distilling the 
chemical elements which go to make 
products like nylon, aspirin, 

3.375 perfume, sulfa drugs, synthetic rubber 

ry and almost 200,000 other things. 

eae To provide coal of dependable 

700 quality, in volume and at reasonable 

12.93 cost, for coke ovens, railroads, 

7} electric power plants, factories, 
offices and homes, the bituminous coal 
industry has invested hundreds of millions 

ee of dollars in the past ten years. 

_ Some of it has paid for new mines 

e it and mining machinery. But a lot 
of this money has helped build huge 
mechanized coal preparation 
plants in which coal is washed, graded, 
blended and treated to meet the needs 
of different types of coal burning 
equipment. That's why industry 

9 and coal consumers are finding 

ne 28 that this specially prepared 

= 9) coal is the most dependable 

“4 “| and economical of fuels. 

ay 22 

t. 24 

q 


} > , . 1 
>. - BITUMINOUS ae COAL Modernizing America’s bitumi- a skilled machine operator. Largely 
as a result of this modernization, the 


ay 16 nous coal mines has meant replacing | 
ne 7 BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE “npick-and-shovel” mining with ma- American miner's average daily out- 
ine ; A Depantaant of Narsonat. Coal Assocutios chines. Today more than 91% of pro- put is five times greater than that 

- 99 ane , duction is mechanically cut and 60% of the British miner—and the 

ly 5 WASHINGTON, D. ¢. is mechanically loaded. As a result American miner's take-home pay is 

ac, 8 the worker in a modern mine is less higher than that paid by any other 

ane and less a “miner,” more and more major American industry. 

a Chi- 


BITUMINOUS COAL .. . LIGHTS THE WAY .. . FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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IRON AGE Smaller numbers in price boxes indicate producing companies. For main office locations, see key on facing 


| Base prices at producing points apply only to sizes and grades produced in these areas. Prices are in cents per Ib unless otherwise vise noted. Extras app iy 


| STEEL | ) 


| | | Canton | | 
| PRICES Pittsburgh | Chicago | Gary | Send” sition “own | “town 


ssigestestesesnesesenisasiaitesibelliideimeanenetals baemainiamtneitatieah-—-aerdh eden aaa 


| | Spar- 
Bethle- |Consho- | Johns- | rows | Granite 
hem Buffalo 0 | hocke hocken | town | Point | City | Detroit | 
INGOTS $50.00 | | | lain 7. | $50.00 — 
Carbon forging. net ton I | 31 











| $51.00 t 





‘$53.00 | $88.00 | $83.00 | - oe 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS $53.00 | $5300 
1 13 3 | 26 | 3 


Carbon, rerolling, net ton i 11 


== 












































Carbon forping billets, net ton | $62.00 | $63.00 | $63.00 rs] $63.00 | $63.00 | $65.00 | $63.00, = | $63.00 7” 
1 | 25 3.4 26 3 | 31 
"Alloy, net ton $66.00 | $66.00 | $66.00 : $66.00 $66.00 | $86.00 | $66.00 | $68.00 | $88.00 | $66.00 ae 
1,17 1.4 1 | 4.42 } 13 3 3.4 26 3 | 31 
o ee ee ee ee at Se. = — 





SHEET BARS | $57.00 | 





1 


WIRE RODS 3.85 | 3.85 | 3.85 | 3.85 3.85 | | 3.85 | 3.95 | 


2.18 | 2.4.33 6 





SHEETS. 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) 


3.35 
15,918 








| 1.6.8 4.5 | 164-6018 


Cold-rolied 





79.15.68 


I ccemanenn 
PIPE SKELP 4 3.158 | 3.18 | ee 


4. 40 4.40 


1.9.15 | 1.8 | 4 4.764 3 


4.08 | 4.10 | 4. ll 2 ee —o0|=— lL 
| 
Galvanized (10 gage) 





“Enameling (12 gage) | 4.40 
' 





| 
| — 
Long ternes (10 gage) | 4.80 | 4.80 | | 4.80 | 4.80 








Hi Str. low alloy,hr. | 5.05 | 5.05 5.05 | 5.05 ae coat zx wea | $08 | 5.08 | | 8.08 5.25 7 
1.5.9 {1 1.6 4.5 } 1.4,6.13 3 26 3 | | 12 


Hi str. low alloy, e.r. 6.20 | 6.20 | 6.20 | | 6.20 6.20 | | 6.20 | 6.40 





Hi str. low alloy, galv. an one as * | ere | 6.75 ir 


STRIP 3.25 | 3.25 | 3.28 | 3.25 : ee. ) | 
Hot-rolled (over 6 in.) 5.7-9,28 3.66 1,6.8 | 1.4.6,13 | 3 


‘Cold-rolled 4.15 4.30 4.30 | 4.15 | | 4.15 | 4.15 4.15 | | 4.15 4.4088 8: 
5.7.9,63 8.66 8 2.5 |? |4.6,18,40,48,49 3 3 14.3613 +47 


49 | | 518 
3 | 12 


Hi str. low alloy, hr. 4.95 | 4.95 | 4.95 | | 4.95 
9 1.6.8 16 | | 1+4,6,18 


4.95 | 
seid 











Hi Str. low alloy, e.r. 6.20 6.20 | 6.20 | 6.20 | | | 6.20 | 6.40 . 
9 2.5 | | 3 | 3 | 42 





TINPLATE} $7.50 $7.50 | | $7.60 | | $7.60 | $7.70 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box 1,559.15 1,6,8 4 | 3 | 22 
1.25 Ib, deduct sD . 


0.25, 0.90, 0.75 si Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base box price 








pe — - | } j . .e or * 
BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 5.30 5.30 | 6.30 | 5.40 | 5.50 
Hollowware enameling 1.5.15 | 146 | | 4 | 








BARS 3.45 3.45 | 3.45 | 3.45 | 3.45 | | 3.45 | 3.48 | | 3.45 3.68 


Carbon steel 1,559.17 1.4.23 | 1,6,8 14 14 | 1.4.6 


Reinforcingt 3. 45 3.45 


jsnisa| 


| | 3.48 | | 3.45 | i 3.45 | 3.45 | 


Cold- finished 


1 
| 











| 
6.40.57 | | 70 4. 30° 
| } 








Alloy, hot-rolied = | 3.95 | 3.95 3.95 | 3.95 | 3.95 | 4.25 a 
1.17 4 | 1.6.25 3 | 3.4 | 13 | 12 ar 

















4.90 
4,42, 82 


Alloy, cold-drawn | 5. os8+ oe 























“Hi str. low alloy,hr. | 5.20 5.20 | 5.20 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 5.40 ng 
1 1.6.8 4 1.6 3 3 | 3 2 











| 
PLATE 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 3.50 3.50 | 3.80 3.50 3.75 


Carbon steel 1. 14 | 1.6.8 | 4 1.13 | 3 | 26 











Floor Plates 





| 
}1 }4 | 3 | 5 








Alloy 4.40 








5.35 5.60 
3 12 


—_ - = Ee | a os — = - = = = - — 
Hi Str. low alloy 5.35 | 5.35 | 6.35 | 5.35 | | 6.35 | | §.38 | 5.35 
| | ‘ j | j 








SHAPES, Structural 3.40 3.40 | 3.40 | 3.45 | 3.45 | 3.45 





| 
“Hi Str. low alloy “a |e faa. ¥ | 6.16 | 6.15 | 5.18 | | 6.18 | 














MANUFACTURER'S WIRE | 4.50 | 4.502 | ae | 4.50 Kelcoma= 4,008? | 4.50 | 4.60 | Duluth =4.50? 5 
Bright 2.6.18 | 4,12,33,34 | 2.77 | 6 


Puetlo=4.75'* 
PILING, Steel Sheet =| 4.20'* | 4.20 | | | | | 4.20 | | | 
| | | | 


























1 | | | 3 
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Smaller numbers indicate producing companies. See key at to IRON AGE 


Prices are in cents per Ib unless otherwise noted. 
WEST COAST STEEL 


Birm- | Seattle, San Francisco, PRICES — 


| Kansas 
é | City —— ingham | Los Angeles, Fontana 
0.00 es | Hee ae aL 


g 



























































































































































































































































































































INGOTS 
s | = i a | Carbon forging net ton 
1.00 | $59.00 | Alloy, net ton 
} | 83 | RE ee a a | 
$53.00 | F=$72.00'9 | BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 
Si were c | Carbon, rerolling, net ton 
3.00 | $71.00 | $63.00 | F=$82.00"° | Geneva =$61.00'° | Carbon forging billets, net ton 
: | 83 ul | 
6.00 f $74.00 | F =$85.00!° i Alley ne | 
2 | ie ee | pple ates Sea 2 ae, an 
| “Portsmouth = $55. 0020 SHEET BARS 
| PIPESKELP 
: | 4.25 | 3.85 | SF=4.5024 | Portsmouth = 3.852 ey “WIRE RODS: ry 
; 43 } 1 | LA=4,6524 62 | Worcester =4.15? 
55 | 3.35 | SF, LA=4.05% | Achiand?’=336  ###.  |SHEETS 
me ie jan | F =4.25!9 Niles = 3.50% | Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hve.) 
.30 | 4.10 | SF=5.0524 ne a ee 
} ll F=§00'9 
| 4.40 | SF, LA=5.15% Ashiand=4.407 + ~—«||_-—«s Galvanized (10 gage) 
| 4,11 Kokomo =4. 508° 
70 Enameling (12 gage) : 
| Long ternes (10 gage) a) 
25 5.05 | F=6.7419 «dC Ste, dow alloy, hr. 
— ll i. 
40 | F=7.0519 | | Hi Str. low alloy,e.r, 
— | inl da tadaclnincdticsteantiaiialen iil Ee alae dias 
Hi Str. low alloy, galv. 
| 
45 ; | 3.85 | 3.65 | 3.25 | SF,LA=4.00262 =| Ashiand=3.257 = s—~*«*Y:«STRRIP 
a | 83 nl F=4.40'°, S= 4.260? Atlanta = 3.40°5 Hot-rolled 
oat | | | F=5.4019 “New Haven = 4.65? 68  Cold-rolied 
mee LA=5.5027 
WS | 4.95 | F=6.64° | CME Str. low alloy, hr. 
ee | ; | | 
on F=6.95'9 | 7 Hi Str. low alloy, c.r. 
| 7.60 |SF=8.25 — a oe | 
¥ | Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box 
— etiam jae cadsciabel ___1.25 tb, deduct 20¢ 0 
Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base box price ae 75 Ib box 
— a 7 ] — = 
| BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 
saataloen | oy Hollowware enameling 
65 4.05 | 3.85 | 3.45 |(SF, LA=4.1524 )| Atlanta =3.60°8 | BARS 
8 | 83 1 4,11 |LA= 4,1§82 ! Carbon steel 
| 4.05 | 3.85 | 3.45 ||SF,S—4.2082 || Atlanta=3,6085 " Reinforcingt 
—_ & 83 | 4-11 (F= 4.10" } 
_ | | Putnam, Newark=4.55 | Cold-finished 
a a iE ; | ; ates 
25 4.55 | 4.35 LA=5.00°2 | Alloy, hot-rolled 
a | 83 33 F = 4,95! | 
-05%* | Newark,®® Worcester? =5.20 | Alloy, cold-drawn: 
a | Hartford =5.204 
-40 5.20 | | F= 6.2519 | | Hi Str, low alloy, hr. 
75 3.90 | 3.50 F = 410° | Claymont=3.e0* =———S—S« PLATE t—t™~S 
83 4.11 $=4,40°? Coatesville = 3.602! | Carbon steel 
“ Geneva = 3.50!6 Harrisburg = 3.50°5 
| Harrisburg =4.55%5 Floor plates, 
se Pe ne ke es | 
60 | | 5.35 | F=5.9519 ~ | Geneva =65.35"¢ | Se.teweey 
—— - — inn il | 2 . iii — a z cain id = ts — 
4.00 | 3.80 | 3.40 |(SF=3.9562 Phoenixville = 3.3054 | SHAPES, Structural 
== & | 83 } LA=4.0074 62 | Geneva =3.40'¢ 
5.15 ||F=4.00!9 || Fontana=5.75!® Hi Str. low alloy 
ee i | | |S = 4.0582 }| Geneva =5.15'6 
. 6.10 | 4.90 | 4.50 | SF, LA=5.4524 62 | Portsmouth =4.502° MANUFACTURER'S WIRE 
= | a3 Worcester = 4.802 Bright 
“Notes: tSpecial coated mfg ternes deduct $1.00 from 1.50-lb coke base box price. 
ma | Ca i-making quality blackplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $1.90 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 


tStraight lengths only from producer to fabricator. 


KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 


With Principal Offices 


| Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

2 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 

3 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

9 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

10 National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

Il Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
12 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 

13 Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

14 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 

15 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
16 Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 

17 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
18 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

19 Kaiser Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

20 Portsmouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio 
21 Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
23 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 
24 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 

25 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

26 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
27 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
28 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
29 Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 

30 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

31 Rotary Electric Stee! Co., Detroit 

32 Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

33 Northwestern Stee! & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
34 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 

35 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
36 Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

37 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
38 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
39 Jessop Stee! Co., Washington, Pa. 

40 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 

41 Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 

42 Timken Sieel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 
43 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
44 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 

45 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
46 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
47 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

48 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 

49 Thomas Stee! Co., Warren, Ohio 

50 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 

51 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

52 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 

53 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 


54 Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa. 


55 Ingersa!l Steel Div., Chicago 

56 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

57 Fitzsimmons Steel Co., Youngstown 

58 Stanley; Works, New Britain, Conn. 

59 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
60 American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 

61 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 


62 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco 


63 Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

64 Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 

65 Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 

66 Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

67 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 

68 Detroit Stee! Corp., Detroit 

69 Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

70 Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

71 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
72 Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
73 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

74 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Indianapolis 
75 Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

76 Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 
77 Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

78 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
79 Standard Forging Corp., Chicago 

80 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

8! Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 

82 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, Ohio 
83 Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 

84 Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 


onouvl s 
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FOUNDED (855 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer, f.o.b. mill 
Base Column 


Pittsburg, 

Calf. 
Standard & coated nails* a8 125§ 
Woven wire fencet cos Bae 139 
Fence posts, carloadstt. 116 a 
Single loop bale ties..... 113 137 
Galvanized barbed wire®*® 126 146 
Twisted barbless wire ... 126 146 





* Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
umns higher; Houston, 8 columns higher ; 
Kansas City, 12 columns higher. ¢ 15% 
gage and heavier. ** On 80 rod spools, in 
carloads. tt Duluth, Joliet; Johnstown, 
112. 

Base per Pittsburg, 
10 Calif. 


0 lb 
Merch. wire, annealedt. $5. 35 $6.30 
Merch. wire, galv.t ... 5.60 6.55 
Cut nails, carloadsftft .. é: 76 se 


t Add 30¢ at Worcester ; 20¢ at Chicago; 
10¢ at Sparrows Pt. 

tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 

§ Torrance, 126. 


PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, 
Coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
ence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
ama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; Joliet, IIL, 2; Kokomo, Ind., 
Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, Ill., 33; 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only), 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2; Houston 
(except bale ties), 83; Kansas City, 83. 

Fence posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill., 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
Moline, Ill., 4; Williamsport, Pa., 61. 

Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26; Warehame, Mass., 53. 


CLAD STEEL 
Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
a eee: Plate Sheet 
No. 304, 20 p 
( maanaviiin. Da. (21)..%26.50 
Washegtn, Pa. (39) .*26.50 
Claymont, Del. 53°? .*26.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. 26) *22.50 


New Castle, Ind. (5 $5 *26.50 *24.00 

Nickel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville (26) 27.50 
Inconel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville (21) 36.00 
Monel-carbon 

10 pet, Coatesville (21) 29.00 
No. 302 Stainless-copper- 


stainless, Carnegie, Pa. (60) 75.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot 
dip, Butler, Pa. (7)...... 7.75 


*Includes annealing and pickling, or 
sandblasting. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


22 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 
Cents per lb 


Armature bias ee ew eee mes ; 6.20 
Electrical > cake c/s 6.70 
By bo - céas cee N Ses ce ae een . ee 
Dynamo pREiNGCsnxOn eee Keo we 8.75 
Transformer 72 see ske esas ‘ 9.30 
Transformer 65 ..... glia we abe te 9.85 
Transformer 58 ......0.. a 10.55 
TORRE BS 4k + 0054 Kee cube 11.35 


PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 18; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., 63; Granite City, IlL, 
22*, add 0.20¢; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; 
Mansfield, Ohio, 75; Niles, Ohio, 64, 76; 
Vandergrift, Pa., 1; Warren, Ohio, 4; 
Zanesville, Ohio, 7. 
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—— MARKETS & PRICES 


Numbers after producing points 


correspond to steel producers. 
See key on Steel Price page. 





BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts, f.0.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 
Base discount 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 

Pct Of List 

Less 
Case C. 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter 27 38 
9/16 & &% in. x 6 in. & a: - a. a. 
in. & larger x 6 in. shorter. 26 37 
All diam., longer than 6 in. 22 34 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. & longer 28 39 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter. 30 41 
RB er eee . 40 — 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Secesul 
(Hexagon or Square) 


% in. and smaller ...... ates ss, ee ae 
9/16 to %& in. . heh 23 35 
to 1% in. inclusive re 23 35 
mm, GRE PAPHEP ... overs vose 16 29 


caiman Hexagon Nuts 
(Less case lots) 


Pet Off List 
Reg Hvy Lt 
% in. and smaller ... 41 35 41 
9/16 to % in. .. she Oe 30 36 
to 1% in. ‘ cae Cae 27 33 
1 in. and larger ... 21 17 
n full case lots, 15 pet additional dis- 


count. 


Stove Bolts 


Pet Off List 
Packaged, steel, plain finish. . 63 
Packaged, plated finish...... 50 
Bulk, plain finish®**...... 69° 


*Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in. 
ae lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 
plies. 

**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. $7.25 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pet Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham sees acta ion 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In bulk) Pet Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, % in. thru % in. x 6 


in., SAE 1626, bright .. a 60 
% in. through % in. x 6 in. = 

shorter high C heat treated . 54 
Milled studs ee 28 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes. 24 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes...... 43 


Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in., 
diam and smaller x 6 in. and shorter 59 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mill 


O.36 to 0.60 GREDOR. 0.66. .svdcreces 4.15¢ 
0.41 to 0.60 carbon ........ 5.95¢ 
0.61 to 0.80 carbon si aaa 6.55¢ 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon i ape 8.50¢ 
E06 GD 2.00 GREW. <cccicsericnss Bee 


Worcester, add 0.30¢. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 


Per gross ton 


Old range, bessemer 0 . $8.10 
Old range, nonbessemer ........ 7.95 
Mesabi, bessemer ........ rae. 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ; sa ar aa al 7.70 
High phosphorus TTT ee 7.70 


After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake rail freight, dock 
handling charges and taxes are for buyers’ 
account. 








RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


F.o.b. mill 
Standard rails, 100 lb one heavier, 

No. 1 quality, per Nadia ery $3.40 
Joint bars, per 100 lb ve ee ee 4.40 
Light rails, per 100 Ib ........ an 3.75 

Base Price 
cents per Ib 
TOE CO og vn ee ans pH ae bee REeEs 5.60 
ARIS .. ceca. Os 0 Oe. 0 See 5.25 
Screw spikes ere tT eee 8.60 
ee GRO “dia chee cccebsncese 4,20 

Pittsburg, Torr., Calif.; Seattle... 4.35 
Track bolts, untreated®*® .......... 8.8 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 

FORGBP? 3... 0. eee tk ~+ 9.10 





** Minnequa, deduct 35¢ 
+ Kansas City, 5.85¢. 


ae, POINTS—Standard rails: 
Bessemer, Pa., Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary, 
1; Indiana meh Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
= % 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 
a., 3. 


Light rails: All the above except In. 
diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstéwn, Pa., 3; Minnequa, 
Colo., 14 

Joint bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet, 
Ill, 1; Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14 

Track spikes: Fairfield, Ala., 11; In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., 6, 8; Lebanon, Pa, 
3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 5 
Chicago, 4; Struthers, Ohio, 6; Youngs- 
town, 4. 

Track bolts: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Leb- 
anon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pitts 
burgh, 77, 78. 

Azles: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; In 
diana Harbor, Ind., 79; Johnstown, Pa. 
3; McKees Rocks, Pa., 1 

Tie plates: Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 
fata Harbor, Ind., . Eubieeciian: 

. Y., 3; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; Pittsburgh, 
a: Seattle, 62; Steelton, Pa., 3: Torrance. 
Calif., 24; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 


TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. mill 

Base 

w Cr Vv Mo Co__—iperidb 
18 4 1 —- —— $1.08 
18 + 1 -— 5 $1.565 
18 4 2 — =o $1.13 
1.5 4 1.5 8 — 71.5¢ 
6 4 2 6 — 76.5¢ 
High-carbon-chromium ......... 57.5¢ 
Oil hardened manganese ses 32¢ 
Special carbon Pivecesvenats . 29.5¢ 
EERtra CAFDON .. .ccces . 24.5¢ 
FORMAT COPUOR: d6.b coe oon os Bewe 21¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2%¢ per lb higher. West of 
Mississippi, 4%2¢ higher. 


COKE 


Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Top 
Connellsville, Pa. $14.00 to $14.56 
Foundry, beehive (f.o.b. oven) a 
Connellsville, Pa. $16.00 to $16.50 
Foundry, oven coke 


Buffalo, del’d i ee 
Ce EA" sy. . be cos ass ‘ 21.00 
Eas EMM nadie. ceceie .. 20.40 
New England, del’d .... ess &ee 
Seaboard, N. J., f.0.b. ........... 22.00 
Philadelphia, f.o.b. ........ . 21.2! 
BWOGGians, Pa L.OD.... sscccoses 21.20 
palace Se eee 21.90 
Erie, del’d Ms aus $21. 04 to 21. 25 
Cleveland, del’ a a ; 22 63 
Cincinnati, del’ ms ewes — ; 22. 1 
St. Paul, f.o.b. htara.p dak we 3.50 
St. Louis, del’ a RES ee 3 60 
Birmingham, del’ aig ct hos eae ee 
FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, 
Rosiclare, Ill. Base price, per ton net; 
Effective CaF, a 
70% or more ..... ‘edness nee $37.00 
66% or less . iu dais ova xp aces bane 
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per lb 
$1.00 
1.565 
$1.13 
71.5¢ 
76.5¢ 
57.5¢ 
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29.5¢ 
24.5¢ 
2l¢ 
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23.50 
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20.20 
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net; 


37.00 
34.00 
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STAINLESS STEELS 








Preduct 301 
ingots, rerolling........ ..| 12.78 | 13.80 | 15.00 
Siabs, billets, rerolling... .. 17.00 | 18.25 | 20.25 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings | 30.50 | 30.50 | 33.00 
Billets, forging............ 24.25 | 24.25 | 26.25 
Bars, wire, structurais.. . 28.50 | 28.50 | 31.00 
PS sc idisieasdcess 32.00 32.00 | 34.00 
Se Schvvenceracennss 37.50 | 37.50 | 39.50 
Strip, hot-rolled......... .| 24.25 | 25.75 | 30.00 
Strip, cold-rolled. . sr oeece| OPT 33.00 | 36.50 


MARKETS & PRICES 





Base prices, in cents per pound, 
f.o.b. producing point 


302 303 304 316 321 


— | | | | | | 








v7 | ao | as | a0 





14.60 | 22.75 | 18.25 | 20.00 | 11.25 13.75 | 11.50 
19.25 | 30.25 | 24.50 | 26.75 | 15.60 | 18.50 | 15.25 


32.00 | 49.00 | 36.50 | 41.00 | 24.50 | 25.00 


25.00 


25.50 | 39.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 20.00 
30.00 | 46.00 | 34.00 | 38.50 | 23.00 | 23.50 | 23.50 
34.00 | 50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 | 26.50-| 26.50 


27.00 


39.50 | 53.00 | 45.50 | 50.00 | 33.00 | 33.50 | 35.50 
27.75 | 46.00 | 34.50 | 38.75 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.75 
35.00 | 65.00 | 44.50 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33. my 27.50 








Numbers taaitial to producers. See Key on Steel Price Page. 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: 
ridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; McKeesport, Pa., 1; eee Pa., 38, 39; 


: Middletow n, Ohio, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Gary, 1 


ind., 55; Lockport, N. Y., 46. 
"Strip: Midland, Pa., 173 
Reading, Pa., 36; Washington, Pa., 38; 
Detroit, 47; "Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; 
Bars: Baltimore, 7 Duquesne, Pa., 
N. Y., 28; ene) Ohio, 4; yea 2 
Waukegan, IIL, 
Wire: Watheun IL, 
; Chicago, 67; Trenton, x 


Cleveland, 2; Carnegie, f 


Midland, Pa., 17 


Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harrison, 
Youngstown, 48; Loeneer’, N. Y., 46; New Britain, Conn., Ai Sharon, 13; Butler, Fen. 4. 


Munhall, Pa., 
Pa., 59; Washington, Pa., 39; MéKeetport, Pa., 1, 54; Bridgeville Pa 
‘ 67; Syracuse, N. we 
Lockport, Y., 46; Canton, Ohio, 
: Massition, Ohio, 4; a Pa., 54; Bridgeport, Soe. 

45; Harrison, N. J. 


80; Baltimore, 7; 


Reading, Pa.. 36; 


59; 
: Watervliet,’ Wa: See 28: 


; Bracken- 


Baltimore, 


; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; New Castle, 


a. 41; McKeesport Pa. 54; 
W. Leechburg, Pa., 28; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 


N. J., 80; 


Titusville, 
Dunkirk, 


Dunkirk, 


Structurals: Baltimore, ‘3 -"\inoitlnon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1, 67; Watervliet, N. x. 28; 


Bridgeport, Conn., 44 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 
z.. 46; Middletown, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; 


Pa., 17; New Castle, Ind., 55; "Loc kport, N. 


Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 


Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, 1, 
Forging billets: Midland, Pa., 17; Baltimore, 7; Washington, Pa., 
4; Watervliet, 28; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 1. 


54; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 


17; Syracuse, 17; 


1; Midland, 


Ferndale, Mich., 28. 
39; McKeesport, 





REFRACTORIES (¥.0.v. works) 


Fire Clay Brick Carloads, Per 1000 
First quality, Ill, Ky., Md., Mo., Ohio, Pa. 


(except Salina, Pa., add $5).....$86.00 
No. 1 Ohio ... er . 80.00 
See. oun, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 80.00 
NG sD aah awe sae 72.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk. “(ex- 

cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50). 14.00 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., many, Ala. $86.00 
>. "ee - See aa eee 
Hays, Pa. re eee 
Chicago District .. ‘ .-- 95.00 
Western, Utah and Calif. nuke 101.00 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 

Tex., Chicago ... PR 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 

ern (except Hays, Pa.) . 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 

DU Gate eC awke Mia Uae bab 17.00 
Silica ce ment, net ton, bulk, E nsley, 

MG or n'a 16.00 
Silica cement, net “ton, bulk, Chi- 
cago District ..... 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 

aly a dca is5' SS didh nw ath toa dead ae 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 


Standard chemic any bonded, balt., 
Chester ; Seer FF 


Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore .. 7+. . $91.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore ..... 80.00 


Grain Magnesite 
St. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 
in bulk fines removed. . . $56.00 to $57.00 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
in bulk . VOrVE cs acbee 33.00 
a ec oO ang . 38.00 


Dead Burned Dolomite 
F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West eae and Ohio, 
ty net ton, bulk Midwest, = 
; Missouri Valley, add 20¢. 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh 
Swedish sponge iron c.i. f. 

New York, ocean bags. 


- $12.25 


T.4¢to 9.0¢ 
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Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 
Fe, carload lots .. cas 


E lectrolytic 


99.5+% Fe 


Electrolytic 
minus 325 


iron, annealed, 


iron unannealed, 
mesh, 99+% Fe 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 


nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe 


Carbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 
micros, Soy 99.8+% Fe 90.0¢ tose 


Aluminum 
Antimony 


Brass, 10 ton lots 


Copper, elec 


eeeeee 


trolytic 


Copper, reduced 


Cadmium 


Chromium, electrolyti tic, 99% 


min. 
FO eS 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 


Nickel, unannealed ‘ 
Nickel, spherical, minus 30 


, 99% 


mesh, ase 


Silicon ... 


Solder powder 


Stainless ste 
Tin 


el, $63 ty 


Tungsten, 99% asc 


Zinc, 10 ton lots .. 


9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 
31.5¢ to 39.5¢ 


48.5¢ 


63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


42.53¢ 


. 23.25¢ to 26.75¢ 
28.625¢ 


28.50¢ 
$2.40 


.15.50¢ to 18. 25¢ 


ELECTRODES 
Cents per lb. f.0.b. plant, threaded 
electrodes with nipples, unbored 
Diam. Length Cents 
in in. in in. Per ib 
GRAPHITE 
7, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00¢ 
8 to 1¢ 48, 60, 72 16.50¢ 
7 48, 60 17.75¢ 
6 48, 60 19.00¢ 
4, 5 40 19.50¢ 
3 40 20.50¢ 
2% 24, 30 21.00¢ 
2 24, 30 23.00¢ 
CARBON 
40 100, 110 7.50¢ 
35 65, 110 7.50¢ 
30 65, 84, 110 7.50¢ 
24 72 to 104 7.50¢ 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50¢ 
14 60, 72 8.00¢ 
10, 12 60 8.25¢ 
8 60 8.50¢ 





PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. mills 
Base price, about $200.00 per net ton 


Standard, T & C 


Steel, Buttweld* Black Galv 

%-in, ....... 40% to38% 24 to22 

% -in. .-. 434% to41%e 28 to 26 

EE ais «0 66d 46 to44 31 to29 

BRERA Scewen 46% to 44% 31% to29% 

1%-in. esse. SE, OO 32 to30 

2-in. .. 47% to45% 32% to30% 

2% to 3-in. 48 to 46 33 «=6to 31 

steak pupae 

2-in. 38 22 

2% to 3-in. .. 42 26 

3% to 6-in. 43 to 40 27% to 24 

Steel, seamless 

Se.  eeideden 36 20% 

2% to 3-in. 39 23% 

3% to 6-in. .. 41 25% 

Wrought wine buttweld 

14 -in. ; +26% +53 

% -in. ; +16% +42 

1 & 1%-in. we +10% +33 

RO ack ates + 4% +29% 

2-in. ila acd + 4 +29 

Wrought an lapweld 

2-in. +13% +37 

2% to 3%-in. ‘ +11 +32% 

4-in. + 6 +26% 

4% to 8-in. .. + 8 +28 

ce ae +18 +37% 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends 

Steel, sunrwete 

1 -in. ee 39% to37% 24% to 22% 

0 aaa 43% to41%e 28% to26% 

1-in. 45% to43% 31% to29% 

BARGE. cue 46 to 44 32 to30 

1%-in. -.-. 46% to 44% 32% to 30% 

2-in. we 47 to 45 33. «to 32 

2% to 3-im. .. 47% to 45% 33% to31% 

Steel, nip 

2-in. 37 22% 

2% to 3-in. 42 27% 

3% to 6-in. 44% to41% 30 to 27 

Steel, seamless 

a 35 20% 

2% to 3-in. 39 24% 

3% to 6-in. .. 42% 28 

Wrought wen, buttweld 

%-in. .. + 22 +47 

% -in. awe +15% +40 

1 to 2-in. + 5% +29 

Wrought Iron, lapweld 

2-in. .. +10% +33% 

2% to 4-in. + 1 +22 

4% to 6-in. .. + 5 +26% 

Te ie ann list +21% 

9 to 12-in. ... +11% +29% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
*Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lots, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft inclu- 


sive. 
Electric Weld 
H.R. C.D. 


OD gage 
in ~ BWG f ‘ 

13 $20.61 $24.24 $19.99 $23.51 

2% 12 27.71 32.58 26.88 31.60 

12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 

3% 11 38.52 45.38 37.36 43.99 

4 10 47.82 56.25 46.39 54.56 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 
6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago. . $91.80 to $95.30 
6 to 24-in. del’d N. Y. ... 91.00to 92.00 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham .. 78.00 to 82.50 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less . $108.50 to $113.00 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 


Seamless 
R. Cc 
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(Metrepelita Base pesees. f.o.b. ete per 100 iD ce 
m area delivery, a o base price excep rmingham, 
WAREHOUSE PRICES Cincinnati, New Orleans (*), add 15¢; Philadelphia, add 25¢). 
SHEETS STRIP PLATES | SHAPES BARS ALLOY BARS 
Hot- Hot- Cold- Coid- 
CITIES Cold- Rolled, Rolled, Drawn, | Drawn, 
Hot- Rolled |Galvanized| Hot- Cold- Standard Hot- Cold- A4615 | A4140-50| A4615 | A4140-50 
- ne Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled Rolled Structural| Rolled | Finished | As-rolied Ann. As-rolled Ana, 
I ois deh cddacdceveteos 5.05 6.24- 6.46- 5. 5.20- 5.49 5.49- 6.19 9.69 9.99 11.12 11.4 
6.441 6.462 6.591! 6.641! 5.4911 
DF isccccdeecs ces 5.050 5.80 6.157 6.10'° 5.20 5.05 5.0010 6.73 
PE dis Sovexueccnbaceene | 68.73 6.482°-| 6.79- 5.78 6.90- 5.88 5.55 6.60 6.02- 9.70- 8.50- 11.18 11.48 
6.85 7.2421 6.95 6.58 9.97 10.37 
MN Sa Soe tig ee ee ett 5.05 5.80 6.80 6.41 7.27 5.45 6.15 6.05 6.75 9.60 9.90 11.05 11.38 
8 iia eet ae 5.05 5.80 6.70 6.10 = 6.20 5.05 5.00 6.65 9.25 9.55 10.70 11.00 
Cincinnati®... 2.2.2... 2... ..| 6.32 | 6.80- | 6.20 | 5.49 i 5.59- | 6.44- | 65.30- | 6.10- | 9.60- | 9.90- | 11.05- | 11.38. 
5.97 6.24 6.39 5.74 5,69 5.64 6.25 9.81 10.11 11.26 11.56 
PD te cniicneSyeriduns 5.05 5.80 6.95 6.24 6.35 5.32 6.17 6.12 5.75 9.36 9.66 10.81 W101 
ks ca nkuenune esa vows 5.33 6.08 7.09 5.49 z 5.659 5.44 5.39 6.03 9.56 9.86 11.01 11.31 
ioc inanaciieces | 8.78 ie ge 6.10 as 6.00 5.95 6.10 7.80 10.38- 10.80- 11.50 11.98 
le le ft 
indianapolis.................. i ‘ te 7.36 ct ‘an cats ee 
en, ee 5.65 6.40 7.30 5.70 6.95 6.80 5.65 5.60 6.35 9.85 10.15 11.30 11,60 
Los Angeles*........... wane 5.80 7.30 7.462 5.85 8.35'6 5.80 5.70 5.80 7.80 10.05 10.20 11.70 12.10 
ee 5.93 6.68 san 5.98 6.80 6.08 5.93 5.68 sees 
ss ccvsnsvadakdtesd | 5.19 5.94 6.84 5.24 6.32 5.34 5.14 5.89 9.39 9.69 10.84 11.14 
New Orieans*......... veeeeel 5.50! 6.85! ae 6.55! 6.90! 5.65 5.55! 5.65! 6.76 oe A ee “ES 
Rc cvivadkdevnecaces 5.55- 6.54- 6.90- 6.84 6.765 5.70 5.45 5.65 6.44 9.60 9.90 11.05 11.38 
5.65 6.64 7.00 
ieee isos abated cbnces 6.10 7.00 ae 6.30 6.15 6.20 6.15 7.20 
a 5.30 6.20 6.70 5.65 6.29 5.45 6.25 5.50 6.31 9.35 9.65 10.80 11.10 
IR iii Uone pctentreiiane an 5.05 5.80 6.70 5.20 6.00 5.20 6.05 5.00 5.75 9.25 9.55 10.70 11.00 
ire ee he oe 8 402 8 202 6 85° 6.40° 6 50 6.45- 8.60'4 | 12.00'% | 11.60'8 
é 6. 45 
ee 5.85 6.70 8.75 7.45 8.75 6.103 5.90 7.38 8.75 sd sé er 
San Francisco.................| 6.2512 7.602 7.502 6.7511 | 7.8516 6.1511 6.001! 6.1513 7.80 10.05 10.20 11.70 12.10 
Seattie........ iS cslcibied 6.70 8.15? = 6.90* oss 364 6.254 6.35¢ 8.50" webs 11,60'8 wade 13..50'* 
St. Louis. ... Peery 6.13 7.03 5.43 = 5.53 5.38 ey 6.08 9.58 9.88 11.03 11.33 
I Sica | 8.76 | 6.61 7.41 5.81 8.18- 5.91 8.76 | 6.71 | 6.42 | 9.96 | 10.26 | W410 | 11.71 
BASE QUANTITIES: (Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices). Exceptions: ‘ - 
Hot-rolled sheets and strip, hot rolled bars and bar shapes, struc- (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 lb; (3) 300 to 49 
tural shapes, plate, galvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets: 2000 i (4) 200 to Soe ms (5) Seer ts ote Bs = 
t » -finish ‘3 q : ; ; , 
er ee et ee a es (9) 400 to 9999 Ib; (10) 500 to 9999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3998 
Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1500 
All HR products may be combined to determine quantity bracket. Ib and over; (15) 1000 to 9999 Ib; (16) 6000 Ib and 
All galvanized sheets may be combined to determine quantity over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (19) 
bracket. CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with 1500 to 3499 lb; (20) CR sheets may be combined for 
galv. sheets to determine quantity bracket. quantity; (21) 3 to 24 bundles. 
PIG IRON PRICES Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pct tax on freight. 
PRODUCING POINT PRICES DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 
ee ee a Pe ee ene Rail 
Producing No. 2 Malie- | Besse- Low Consuming Producing Freight No. 2 Malle- | Beese- Low 
Point Basic | Foundry able mer Phos. Point Point Rate Basic | Foundry} able mer Phos. 
Bethichem........ 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 ae Eee. leer lll” 60.50 CbuGD-.4 .034- 
Birmingham. 41.88 42.38 1G 2 ict ae Boston........ «EEN s 00s dea teas Bes 6.90 wea Lei , 60.90 
Buffalo... . 46.00 46.50 47.00 . hee Brooklyn......... Bethiehem.............. 4.29 ; 52.79 53.29 63.79 ‘ 
Chicago. . 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Cincinnati....... Birmingham........... 6.70 48.58 49.08 Ca Ma eae 
Cleveland 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 51.00 Jersey City.......| Bethlehem............. Et. * nahin 61.13 51.63 62.13 
Duluth....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 seta Los Angeles..... Geneva-ironton...... , 7.70 63.70 54,20 seals wigan 
ee ..| 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ean Mansfield........ Cleveland-Toledo....... 3.33 49.33 49.83 49.83 60.33 54.33 
ee 50.50 51.60 ; eae Philadelphia......| Bethlehem............. 2.39 60.39 50.89 51.39 51.89 
Granite City...... 47.90 48.40 48.90 Philadelphia......| Swedeland..... Be esc 1.44 49.44 49.94 60.44 50.94 
Ironton, Utah... .. 46.00 46.50 aoe Philadelphia. ..... SS ee Tt” Re ee cone cota this 57.00 
Pittsburgh 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 eye Rochester........ eee 2.63 48.63 49.13 GOUEE. Fe vc ace 
Geneva, Utah..... 46.00 46.50 pinnae San Franeisco.....| Geneva-lronton........ 7.70 53.70 REND’ dives 
Sharpsville....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 a EDs. a codess ona Geneva-ironton......... 7.70 53.70 64.20 ed 
Steelton......... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 54.00 OE Pr Granite City............ 0.75 Arb.| 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Struthers, Ohio 46.00 ae mane Syracuse........ Bullale..........cse0e. 3.58 | 49.58 | 60.08 | 50.68 | ..... 
Swedeland. ... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 ; 
Toledo............| 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 | 
Troy, N. Y.........] 48.00 48.50 49.00 54.00 || 
Youngstown...... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 wae | | 
Producing point prices are sub- content in excess of 1.00 pct. $2 per Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn 
ject to switching charges; silicon ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
differential (not to exceed 50c per 0.75 pet nickel content and 81 per 0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
ton for each 0.25 pct silicon content ton extra for each additional 0.25 silicon prices are $1.00 per ton above 
im excess of base grade which is 1.7 pet nickel. silvery iron prices of comparable 
to 2.25 pet for foundry iron); phos- analysis. 
phorus differentials, a reduction of Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon Charcoal pig iron hase price for 
38e per ton for phosphorus content of 6.01 to 6.50 pet C/L per g.t., f.o.b. low phosphorus $60.00 per gross ton, 
0.70 pet and over manganese differ- Jackson, Ohio—857,.00; f.o.b. Buffalo. f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chiens® 
entials, a charge not to exceed 50c $58.25. Add 81.00 per ton for each $68.56. High phosphorus charcoal pis 
per ton for each 0.50 pet manganese additional 0.50 pet Si up to 17 pet. iron is not being produced. 
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Two type HD 2436 Hevi Duty Ver- 
tical Retort Furnaces in use at The 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


if s the Ke cliabllily Qa 


of HEVI DUTY FURNACES 


that enables you to CUT the COSTS of 
case hardening parts for your product 


These versatile Hevi Duty Electric Furnaces at the 
Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee are in daily use car- 


Top burizing, hardening, and annealing the many diver- 
otra ated sified parts used in REX Chains. 


is heat-treated in modern Typical of the many heat treated parts are the 
HEVI DUTY FURNACES 


For dependable results that 
add extra quality to Rex 
Table Top Chain, each sec- ment is a necessity and accurate case depths must 
tion is case hardened in 
a Hevi Duty Furnace. 


sections of the popular REX TABLE TOP conveyor 
chain. Where minimum distortion during heat treat- 


be maintained, Hevi Duty Furnaces are first choice. 


Send for Bulletin HD 646 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HEAT TREATING FURNACES HEV-IEBUTLY ELECTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 


DRY TYPE TRANSFORMERS — CONSTANT CURRENT REGULATORS 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


April 6, 1950 








A Handbook 


on Springs free 
for the asking 


If you are designing 
or making a product 
requiring a spring in its assembly, you 
will want this book—a 28-page handbook 
of engineering data on springs—28 

pages of formulas, graphs, charts, tables 
and drawings. This book will tell you all 
you need to know about specifying 
springs of any type from light wire to 
heavy elliptic leaf springs. It’s yours for 
the asking—write for your copy today. 


AMERICAN-FORT PITT SPRING 
Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc 


P yiva 


Bratt pwc | F 


without tool change 
| 









The NEW Thomas Beam Punches are 
built in sizes to handle beams up to 
12”-18”"-24”-30” and 36”, web and 
flange punching, with a single tool 
set-up. Any of the five sizes may be 
used with or without a Thomas spac- 
ing Table, depending on production 


F 
ae ce Feet Neda tenia iemate) 


MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH (23), PA. 


MWnite 


for detailed information 


PUNCHES - SHEARS + PRESSES - BENDERS - SPACING TABLES 
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IRON AGE 
FOUNDED isss MARKETS & PRICHKS 
Continued 


FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn. maximum contract base 
price, rene ton, lump size. 
°. 


Zoe Niagoe Falls, Rae eh $174 
.0.b. ara Fa oy, W. Va. 

WLIO, 5. ocala suse aus ss ” $173 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa. ........++...+ 174 
¥.0.b. SheriGan, PaO. 2.0... .00...¢ e+ $173 
F.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. ........ e+ $175 


$2.00 for each im above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%, 

Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 


CRSIGRE, DUE 0 os cedex wevleseeven 10.45 
UM SOU Sones ei vweswion aie recaes 12.05 
Spiegeleisen 


Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max.Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 

Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carload, packed ...cc.cercessscces 35.5 
OE BOGE vias WER a CORB es oe uk eeee 37.0 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 


GORE. oni cbebccbbweetsetess con 
TOR BOD . cnc cdevcsensceee ri 
EGG GOO 16D co eidics ceecanics ccc. + eaes 33 


Medium Carbon Manganese 

Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered per 
Ib. of contained Mn .......4...08. 18, 5¢ 


Low-Carbon Manganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 


» Sete BEM ..0.05 25.25 27.10 28.30 
0.10% max. C ...... 24.75 26.60 27.80 
0.15% max. C ...... 24.25 26.10 27.30 
0.30% max. C ...... 23.75 25.60 26.80 
0.50% max. C ...... 23.25 25.10 26.30 
9.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. Si .... 20.25 22.10 23.30 
Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 


deduct 0.2¢. 

Castead Bis 2 oii cvacees cetacean 

Se. Geen. a ke acae & 6g ss GIs Vad 10.60 

Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per Ib of briquet...... 10.30 

Te TEED. 1.0 5 0:6: Cheeineeseaainaes 11.90 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 t, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, ash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area; 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 pet, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


%. 


Silicon Metal 

Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 
Dy BD BPW oases cdisbenvcewres 20.70 
Soe ey OO oa sp ewees sp beeSG s 21.10 


Silicon Briquets 
Contract price, cents Re und of 
% S 


briquet, bulk, delivered, 4 . 1 Id Si 
briquets. 

NIE ooh nao acto nich «0 wk a 
OOD n.d de 0.6086 060k gases NE 7.90 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents r pound con- 
tained Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered. 


25% Si ..... 17.00 75% Si ..... 13.50 
60% Si ..... 11.30 85% Si..... 14.65 
Pereeee GE aes ys Kis. Cokes bocce s, ee 


Calcium Metal 
Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 
ee GRD case $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 


THe Iron AGE 











TORRINGTON BEARINGS 

















1.30 . 
help roll Crucible’s quality stainless steel 
per intial Le adiiiad ddakdeebeuebc eae — i - : 
¢, . 
5.95 Pepe feck Heavy-duty Torrington Bearings contribute to the steady production 
30 ) of highest quality stainless steel in:the new Crucible Midland mill. Work rolls 
Tes of the special 66” 4-high reversing hot mill, as well as the work rolls and 
cuk, : ; , ‘ 
ae back-up-rolls of the new 3-stand tandem cold mill, operate smoothly 
alls, : ‘ ‘ 
— rary on Torrington Four-Row Tapered Roller Bearings. 
»ver § ; ‘ 3 ; . é 
Higherload capacity is available in Torrington Roll Neck Bearings with *% 

pe minimum cross-section to: permit 
ots 4 
0.70 maximum roll neck diameters for greater strength. | . 

: Torrington engineers are always ready to help solve your friction problems. 

of 5 - . oe . . . ; i 

se : Call on us for bearing design, application of maintenance recommendations. 
6.30 : 
— : THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
E wr Soyth Bend 21, Ind. _ Torrington, Conn. ' 
res I ' District Offig¢esiand Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada ide es fd 
4.65 ; Le kee Ss 7 : : . i 
16.50 












: TAPERED 
led i a 
= SPHERICAL ROLLER * “TAPERED ROLLER + - sro rou NEEDLE» BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS : | 








destin alata hien dina dhcanink « ; _ a . onso-fianiealpeonenetfveiiedilipesesdner inp i lin -onitinilagal ecealt — yinthitiennaihaleinst eet rmnihicas iam 


rhe here  mbeeaene t ‘ie i ie : Sn iil he eh om obs Ssh dco fc sie 
‘ead ce to fa eer 
; 


” ; ‘ : ° . * ge Beek i : Pia hhen om 





MADE TO ORDER: 
SPIRAL BEVEL 
STRAIGHT BEVEL 
HYPOID 
HERRINGBONE 
HELICAL 
DIFFERENTIALS 
SPUR 
WORMS AND 
WORM GEARS 








FAIRFIELD MANUFA 


305 S. EARL AVENUE ° 


MADE ONLY B 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 5909 xennenty ave. + st. Louis, mo. 








to meet 
your most 


exacting 


specifications 





When your gears are produced by FAIRFIELD, you 
KNOW they are RIGHT! Every modern facility is 
used in the processing, checking, testing, and 
inspection of the product. Fairfield specializes in 
making all kinds of high precision, automotive type 
gears such as are now finding wide application 
in all branches of industry: for machine tools . 

for agricultural implements .. . for construction 
machinery . . . for printing presses. Ask for a copy 
of interesting, illustrated descriptive brochure. 


for AMES 
CTURING COMPANY /2ZtDg: 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 













The 
Proof of Quality 
Is in 
PERFORMANCE 


For many years, “HERCULES” 
(Red-Strand) Wire Rope has 
been proving its outstanding 
quality by the accurate yard- 
stick of performance —on all 
sorts of tough jobs. Such con- 
sistent performance is not a 
matter of chance. Design... 
rigid tests and inspections... 
equipment ... firm standards 
—are essential factors. 








We Invite 
Y Your 
Inquiries 


nsuvat’ Te tee? New York 6 Houston 3 San Francisco 7 
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Chicago 7 Denver 2 Portland 9 
Birmingham 6 es Angeles 21 Seattle 4 









FOUNDED las MARKETS & PRICES 


Continue: 

Ferrochrome 

Contract seen — bul, und, con- 
tained Cr, lum bu opatloads, 
delivered. (65- ag Cr, oe sae 
0.06% C..... 28 0 % whe id 27.75 
9.102 ee 28.26 0.50% C..... 27.50 
0.1 véwn 28. . 1, 00% Bes ada 27.25 
2.00% ee ewes ° .00 
65-69% Cr, 4-9% a. eases 20.50 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% Cc, é- 9% si ree 21.35 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon e@: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per und chro- 
mium contained, lump size, deliver 
igh carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


Curionte cece wates piven vaeea kham 21.60 
UD MONEE 6s asa'e's Agate 8 << 907s 
IE 0 vb 0 cp a6 ss oan bbe heen 


Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4- . St 
4-6% Mn, 1. 25% max. 


SO K<escchs. che cebman eee thks 27.75 
reer rr eer: 30.05 
Less ton lots «4m es » Oeon.0 seo 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, per Ib chromium con- 
tained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


Pete Mis Se cc tcc cdeecesessbhae $1.09 
0.50% max. C..... rere 
9.00 mut, ©... coc cesecess ves vaventuee 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 


(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-4 ae C 0.05% max.) 
Contract pr ce, carloa f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed ; Soap 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 20. 50¢ per Ib of con- 
tained Cr plus 11.30¢ per lb of contained Si 

Bu l-in. x down, 20.65¢ per tb con- 
tained Cr plus 11.50¢ per Ib contained Si. 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 

30-33% Ca, 60-65% SI, 5.00% 1 max. Fe. 
GED 4000.04 vaanctseckecess 17.90 
"OM BONMs as 008 «ose elkt o wei es © oa ae 
Laas GOe SOD Sa. . cv Mek awed eosess ee 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy, 
7 eeeee 
20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 50-60% = 


cavtente cae esbeacovbecsen 19.25 
EE dees vewasv ec cebu beeeeer 21.55 
RUS SE oe bcc ptNé sch Beeean 22.55 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
lov, Somered, 

Alloy 4 : 45-49% Cr, ee. pon, 18-21% 
Si, 109 ae tare BS 


Alloy 5: 50.56% n, 13.50- 
16.00% SI, 0.75 tot.26% Zr 80-8.005 Cc. 
Ve Ee 3 60s0 00% Hes sbC ese ERO KAaN 76 
PONG GOR BBG 66 bs o's cele ec eWe sects ce 31:00 


Vv Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louls. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 


rot n. 
Ton lots hs 066464400) 2s ue ee 
EE UES 5» ocvedsus aBeceasans 17.00¢ 


Graphidox No. 4 
Cents per pound ¢ alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 


pension prise, Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. ‘sis 48 to’ 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7%. 

Cartomd paced 20... .ccscecoeeces 17.00¢ 
Ton lots to carioad ‘packed: . 18.00¢ 
LG COM BOW oo v5 06 ic.00 bs 6 Ra6 Kee - 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract Be8% 8 eente er pound of ates 
re 6 i, I% Mn, 5-7% Z 
20% Fe, % in. x Aa mesh 

Ton lots .. on wae ves ditecveunea 
Rat O0Nt BOUE caNsvakedse¥Vereadaxte 18.50 
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CONTINENTAL FENCE 


Greatest Protection 


Bie 


PER YEAR OF FENCE 


ests made by independent research laboratories 
emonstrate the longer service life of Continental 
onik steel. This stronger, tougher open hearth steel 
ntains copper, nickel and chromium for rugged 
nce protection. The steel itself is unusually resistant 
) rust and corrosion and the uniform zinc coating 
enly applied after weaving gives you fence protec- 
on for years and years—at lower cost per year. With 
ontinental Chain Link fence you get not only this 
tter Konik steel protection ... you get a fence 


stallation that’s planned just for your requirements, 


WE'LL SEND YOU THIS 
FREE FENCE MANUAL 


A card will bring your copy of 
“Planned Protection” —a com- 
plete manual on modern protec- 
tion and control of property. 
Ask for it at your nearest sales 
office or write us at Kokomo, 
Indiana, 


NV 1 sy Hh ECTION 
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THE ONLY 


We'll be glad to help you plan 
and erect the type of fence that 
will serve you best. Our expe- 
rienced fence engineers stand 
ready to work with you in lay- 
ing out the most effective and 
economical installation to har- 
monize with the character of 
your property. And remember, 
when you install Continental 
Chain Link, you get 14 dis- 
tinctive advantages: including 
stronger and smoother-operat- 
ing gates . . . improved pivot- 
type hinges . . . self-locking 
barb arms . . . 20% more ties 


e.-» full gage wire of KONIK, 


®rR. MRKS. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CONTINENTAL | 
Saat 


ODUCERS OF Monufacturer’s Wire in many sizes, 
"pes, tempers and finishes, including Galvanized, 


GENERAL 


SPEC £S.-4 


KOKOTE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, 
Liquor Finished, Bright, Lead Cooted, and special wire. 


FENCE... 
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ALSO, Coated and Uncocted Steel Sheets, Nails, 
Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products, 


$ 


+¥: 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORA 


KOKOMO 








| ARDCOR FORMING — 


| 
I 








; 


* These Forming Rolls, made of ARDCORLOY*—a special alloy steel, 
were designed and manufactured by ARDCOR for one of America's 
leading Manufacturers (name on request). 


*PRODUCTION PROVEN—30%, more footagel 
What are YOUR Roll Forming Requirements? 


——ARDCOR SPECIALTIES 
ARDCORLOY ROLLER DIES - ROLL FORMING MACHINERY + FLYING 
SHEAR AND CUT-OFF MACHINES + CRADLE REELS + SPECAL PRO- 
DUCTION 


American ROLLER DIE CORPORATION 
20650 St. Clair Avenue @ Cleveland 17, Ohio 











Handle Sheets 
with 


-F uirrers 


Handle loose or bundled sheets with one of these C-F Lifters and you save 
TIME and SHEETS, because C-F Lifters, under one man end control, can handle 
more sheets per load safer, faster and more economically. Tong action grips 
loads tightly, yet design features like wide bearing surfaces give full protec- 
tion to stock edges. End control of C-F Lifters permits closer stocking of 
piles—resulting in more efficient use of storage facilities. 


C-F Lifters are available in capacities from 2 to 60 
tons or larger, in standard or semi-special designs. 


Write for the bulletin "C-F Lifters" 








CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 


1303 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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LOUNDED is MARKETS & PRICES 
Continued 


Other Ferroalloys 


Alsiee, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
oo tract basis, Lob. Suspension 


Bri 
Conibed Cesk o06ecescbhennten een 
RS Sa re ate sr 9.05¢ 
Calcium aidnde, 45-40%, f.o.b. 
Langeich. Pa., per pound con- 


tanimeed Bo .. .cccccscecce-+s- 08 96¢ 
Ferrocolumbium, "66-60%, 2 in. x D, 
contract basis, del vered, per 
pound contained Cb. 
A ER es hile ene clun. eee eames ® $3.50 
Less ton lots . v Aen 3.55 


Ferro-Tantalum-columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.30 C. Contract 
paste. elivered, ton lots, 2 in. 
, per Ib of contained Cb plus Ta $2.67 
vestiatatinem 65-75%, f.o.b. 
Langelsth, Pa., per pound con- 


veers hosphorus, ;clectrol rtic, bg 
carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Plonsant, Tenn., $3. unitage, per 
gross ton VP CRS 
10 tons to less ‘carload Me iio ba 75.0 
Ferrotitanium, a, 0%, foqoee grade, 
0.10% C Niagara 
Falla, N. Y. and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, ton lots, per Ib 
COMERINGT TE... 0. cccenssececs $1.28 
Fr eras, 25%, oe . 


0.10% C f.0.b agara 
Falls, N. Yoand ty Pa. . 
freight allgwed, — ote, ~~ 
contained Ti as wae 
Lees Cott Bote . cco. wes accens 1.45 
rea 15 to 19 , high car- 
bon, f.o.b Nia lagara lis, N. Y., 
freight allowed, carloads per net 
OO ss ekan sek os Oe Re Ree eee $160.00 
Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
own, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton lots, de- 
SIOGIOE. ni v vik. needed thceemne $2.25 
Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, qgaveres, per pound, con- 
tained V. 
Openhearth ........6..00-508 $3. 98 
i a 00s CAE ole cele aeiin aael 3.00 
— speed steel (Primos) . 3.10 
Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
er Ib Seana Mo, f.o.b. Lange- 


oth, Pa. aioe 95¢ 

bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 

Lemmoteth, Pa. 06 c.css 66..- e'uses 94¢ 
stmanal 20% Si, Mn, 20% 


Al, contract Siete .0.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per eons 


Carload, bulk, lump i se diet 11.00¢ 
Ton lots, bulk, TOIRD . cs cecce 11.50¢ 
Less ton lots, lump ss iectiasi 12.25¢ 


Vanadium pantexide, 88-92% 
V0, contract basis, per pound 
contained Velhy «00s... sescsecse $1.26 
Zirconium, 35- 40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 


on lo cach Oh. > eet -.. « SRG 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per Ib of aay: 
Carload, abate 6.60¢ 
Boron Agents 
Contract , prtees, per lb of alloy, del. 
Borosil, hilo, Ohio, freight 
Saeed °B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 
Ib contained B ..........++0..% $4.25 
a, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound.......... 45¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound 50¢ 


} f.o.b. Suspension 
Brid N. 2 freight ane 
Ti 1 18%, B i.00- 1.50%, Si 2 
3.0%, Al 1.0-2.0%. 
on lots, per pound ......... 8.625¢ 
Ferroperon, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max. 
* 50% pes. Al, 0. oom max. es 1 in. 
ee Geel. 3. s cearee a $1.20 


om S00, IB i onca meet 15 
16 46 1996.3... . eovennseewse 1,20 
299 Wim. BO a's vvedacad vesne 1.50 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 Ib and over. 


A Gbhhe hws a'ca Week ee 93¢ 
No. 6 . 63¢ 
aR hee 45¢ 


Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 15-20% 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. C, 2 in. x D, delivered. 

POG MN as beitaecad ah o's ey 
ee ES eae pi 1.79 

Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1. 00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, wearer 


Less ton lots .. . $1.80 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered. 
Ton lots ..... Stones cote veeee 45.00¢ 


Resume Your Reading on Page 155 
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educe Finishing Costs 
with ALUNDUM Abrasive! 


ALUNDUM Polishing Abrasive is available in a wide range of sizes and with special surface 
treatments to meet the exact requirements of every polishing job. For helpful polishing tips and 
for full details on cost-cutting ALUNDUM abrasive see your Norton distributor—or write for a 


free copy of "'Setting-up Metal Polishing Wheels and Belts." 


ALUNDUM Tumbling Abrasive is an ideal tumbling medium be- 
cause—it's all abrasive for a continuous cutting action—it's heavy 
for the fast, positive cut—it's hard and tough for a long productive 
life. Contact your Norton distributor for full details, or write for 
“Precision Tumbling with ALUNDUM Abrasive.” 


NORTON COMPANY @ WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


NORTON # ABRASIVES 


April 6, 1950 











Save Money by Buying Your 
SCREW MACHINE PARTS from KEMPSMITH 


Now — You can get high-quality screw machine parts from a reliable manufacturer 
at a substantial saving. In the modern, well-equipped Kempsmith plant, you will 
find a battery of six spindle automatics from 9/16” to 342” diameter and single 
spindle machines from 9/16” to 644” diameter. Also plenty of hobbing, splining, 
broaching and other second operation equipment. These high-speed, precision ma- 
chines are available to YOU for producing your screw machine parts. They enable 
you to get costs down to meet competitive bids. All metalsican be processed. Send 
us your blueprints. Our quotation will follow immediate] ¥. 


; KEMPSMITH MACHINE CO., 1861 S. 71st ST., MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 
) 
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COMPLETE MATERIALS- 
HANDLING SERVICE 


For Use In: 


FOUNDRY 








COKE DEPT. 


STRIP MILL 


STORES DEPT. 


TOOL WORKS 









KRANE KAR 
swings load to 
either side 


OPEN HEARTH 


SCRAP YARDS 


KRANE KAR is a lively swing-boom mobile 
crane, gas or diesel operated, of compact 
dimensions, short turning radius. It transports 
any load it can lift. Put it to work in any part 
of your plant, yard, or stores; it will speed 
up production, cut down handling costs. Avail- 
able for service 24 hours a day, every day. 


MACHINE SHOP 
ROLLING MILL 

FORGING PLANT 
BLOOMING MILL 


MAINTENANCE DEPT. 9 to 37 ft. booms or adjustable telescopic 
booms. Electric magnet, clam-shell bucket, 
and other accessories available. Write for 


Bulletin No. 79. 


CONSTRUCTION DEPT. 


COLD-DRAWN BAR MILL 


THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


IKRAAUE IKALR 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 851 63rd ST., BKLYN 20, N.Y. 


Mfrs. of Car Movers, 
Winches, Truck Cranes, etc. 
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Kalunite Process Can Make 


Aluminum Metal on Large Scale 


Salt Lake City—Dr. Arthur 
Fleischer, who worked out much 
of the process to convert Utah 
alunite into alumina during the 
war, has prepared a report on the 
results of the experiment. His 
general conclusions are that the 
Kalunite process can produce com- 
mercially acceptable aluminum 
metal on a large scale; that the 
metal is not quite so pure as that 
produced from Bayer alumina; 
that material consumption is 
somewhat heavier for the alunite 
process than for the Bayer alu- 
mina; that electric power eff- 
ciency is 71.7 for the alunite as 
compared to 82.1 for the Bayer 
alumina; that the Kalunite proc- 
ess is practical for production of 
aluminum in emergencies. 


Coal Stoppage Lowers 
Pittsburgh Coke Co. Income 


Pittsburgh—The coal shortage 
cost Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co. $500,000 in income in ’49. 

Income for the year was $1,872,- 
738, equal to $3.14 a common 
share, compared with $2,024,515, 
equal to $3.41 per share in 1948. 
Sales were $22,848,628 last year, 
against $20,598,021 in 1948. 


To Hold Time Study Conference 


New York—The problem of in- 
creased productivity will receive 
particular emphasis at the annual 
Time Study and Methods Confer- 
ence jointly sponsored by the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Man- 
agement and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. The con- 
ference will be held here at the 
Hotel Statler on April 20 and 21. 

Among those who will address 
the conference is M. F. Macaulay, 
manager of manufacturing con- 
trol, Packard Motor Car Co. The 
title of his address is “How Many 
Machines Per Man.” H. H. Whit- 
more, treasure and general man- 
ager, Jones & Lamson Tool Co. 
will speak on the topic, “Main- 
taining Standards Under Chang- 
ing Conditions.” 
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575 PISTON PINS PER HOUR 


Drilled, Chamfered, Rough and Finish Reamed 


THE PARTS are hopper fed, automatically 
loaded 


clamped, unclamped and ejected 


7 
aT ‘| 
ai 
PART: Piston Pins 


Chip conveyer attached to rear of fix- PRODUCTION: Approximately 575 parts 


ture pedestal runs in under fixture and 
carries chips out of machine. 


Write today for NATCO “Success Story" 
No, 3 and investigate . . . 


NATCO DRILLING, BORING, 
TAPPING AND FACING MACHINES 


OPERATIONS: 


per hour 


Position No, 1 
Load four parts automatically 


Position No. 2 

Right and Left Hand Heads 
Drill for .652” dia. 1/5 through 
Position No. 3 

Right and Left Hand Heads 
Drill for 652” dia. 2/5 through 
and chamfer 1.D. 


Position No. 4 

Right Hand Head 

Drill for .652” dia. across center 
Left Hand Head 

Idle 


Position No. 5 

Right Hand Head 

Rough ream through using accelerated spindles 
Left Hand Head 

Idle 

Position No. 6 

Right Hand Head 

Idle 

Left Hand Head 

Ream through to .652/.657” dia. 
using accelerated spindles 


Position No. 7 
Unioad four parts automatically 


This is just one of many examples of the way NATCO machines contribute 
to higher production and lowered costs. Send us your drilling, boring, 


tapping and facing problems . . . our engineers have the solution. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


309 Engineerin Bide 


Apil 6, 1950 








e Better Paint Jobs 
e Better Electroplating 


e Better Finishing 
e Better Products 


Slash finishing costs to rock- 
bottom in your plant! Amazing 
Pangborn Hydro-Finish cleans far 
faster than hand methods, yet 
holds tolerances to .0001'"'! Hydro- 
Finish cannot harm your product’s 
sharp edges or corners, forms a 
perfect “tooth” for non-peel elec- 
troplating, finishing or painting. 


Hydro-Finish makes threaded 
pieces turn easily ... forms millions 
of little ‘oil pockets’’ in lubricated 
pieces to prolong product life. 
Fatigue failure is reduced because 
Hydro-Finish removes or blends 
grinding lines, etc! 


Hydro-Finish is also valuable in 
your tool room—cleans production 
tools and dies in a fraction of the 
time needed for expensive hand 
cleaning. 


WRITE TODAY for Bulletin 1400. 
Contains full facts on Pangborn 
Hydro-Finish and Pangbornite 
Abrasive. For your free copy, 
address: PANGBORN CORPORATION, 
1201 Pangborn Blvd., Hagers- 
town, Maryland. 


nqborn 


BLAST CLEANS CHEAPER 
with the right equipment 
for every job 
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Pitt-Consol Head Says Heavy 
Investment Will Cut Coal Costs 


Pittsburgh — Reductions in the 
coal industry’s costs will not be 
possible without heavy capital 4n= 
vestment. This investment will 
not be made unless fewer strikes 
disrupt the industry’s stability 
and management has control of 
production facilities, said George 
H. Love, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co., in 
the firm’s annual report. 

He forecast a sound future for 
the industry if it is permitted to 
produce without interruption. 
More opportunity for stability 
than the industry had had in the 
past decade: is possible with the 
recent contract with the United 
Mine Workers, Mr. Love asserted. 

Work stoppages of 1949 were 
evident in the company’s decline 
of net income. In 1949 earnings 
were $13,680,587 as compared with 
$21,316,340 in 1948. Mr. Love esti- 
mated ’50 demand for bituminous 
coal at 450 million tons. 

Production declined from 26,- 
072,111 tons in 1948 to 20,381,058 
tons in 1949. The company han- 
dled 4,304,008 tons of purchased 
coals as compared with 8,194,673 
tons in ’48. Capital expenditures 
exceeded earnings in the last four 
years—$66,388,000 to $55,397,110. 


GIFS Launches Safety Program 


Cleveland—A long range pro- 
gram to reduce accidents in the 
gray iron foundry industry has 
been initiated by the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society, from head- 
quarters here. As a first step it 
will publish a safety booklet for 
foundry workers dealing only with 
safety factors over which the 
worker has no control. 

A library of information on 
foundry equipment and. devices, 
specially designed to incorporate 
safety features, will also be as- 
sembled by the society and will 
be made available to all foundry 
management executives. 

Members of the Foundry Equip- 
ment Manufacturers have been 
invited to contribute to the li- 
brary. 
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Morgan 40” — 2 High Reversing Blooming Mill direct 
connected to two 3000 Hp. 40/100 Rpm. motors. 
Top roll and both spindles are hydraulically balanced 
by individual cylinders connected to an air hydraulic 
system. Speeds of motor driven screw down, feed 
rollers, mill tables and manipulator are regulated by 
variable voltage control. 


Mill tables have box section type cast steel girders. 
Rollers are forged steel equipped with anti-friction 
type bearing cartridges. All gears have hardened 
teeth, are totally enclosed and operate in oil. Manip- 
ulator is of the electric overhead type with retractable 
heads affording maximum accessibility to all parts 
of the mill tables. 


sand build mills and mill machinery for the steel industry. For your next mill and equipment, consuit— 


DESIGNERS « MANUFACTURERS ¢ CONTRACTORS ¢ BLOOMING MILLS © PLATE MILLS 
STRUCTURAL MILLS « ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES e CHARGING MACHINES e INGOT STRIPPING 
MACHINES e SOAKING PIT CRANES e ELECTRIC WELDED FABRICATION « LADLE CRANES « STEAM 
HAMMERS e« STEAM HYDRAULIC FORGING PRESSES ¢« SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR STEEL MILLS 


MORGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


NCE, OHIO pittseuacH—1420 oLiveR BUILOING 











TEMCO Reconditions Record 
Order of C-54s, 356 Completed 


Dallas—The largest batch of 
C-54 airplanes to be overhauled 
and reconditioned by a civilian 
contractor has gone through the 
plant of the Texas Engineering 
and Manufacturing Co., Inc. In 
addition to the 356 aircraft re- 
conditioned already for the U. 8. 
Air Force, 11 are still in process 
and eight are coming. 

TEMCO also completely reseal- 
ed all integral fuel tanks on 128 of 
the 356 planes. The first C-54 was 
delivered to TEMCO in May, 1948. 
With the operation of the Berlin 
Airlift, need for the craft was 
critical and TEMCO spurred pro- 
duction to a peak of 25, including 
15 complete tank seal jobs, a 
month. Over 300 of the planes 
went into Airlift duty. An order 
for 200 “Sno-Cone” vending ma- 
chines was placed with TEMCO 


up to 30%. Ho 


© News of Industry e 


by the Multiple. Products Corp., 
also Dallas. In 1948 TEMCO de- 
livered 500 of the machines to 
Multiple Products. The new order 
is scheduled for May and April 
completion in time for the summer 
season. “Sno-Cone” is a shaved 
ice confection. 


Peak Construction for 1950 
Seen by McGraw & Co. Official 


New York—The construction in- 
dustry will operate at peak level 
in 1950, predicted Clifford S. 
Strike, president of F. H. McGraw 
& Co., industrial constructors. 
The firm’s annual report listed a 
sharply-reduced net profit for 
1949 as compared with 1948. Com- 
pleting nearly $24 million of con- 
struction in ’49, the greatest 
peace-time volume in the com- 
pany’s history, the company 
earned $273,579. In 1948 it earned 
a record profit of $655,261. 


© can cut your Costs 


w? WRITE TODAY! 


Submit specifications on sheet, 


Sean wean: 


wire andtubing 


Large stocks in principal cities 


TOON Re 


315. Getd3t., 


am 


ee) 120) 74010), 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 









West Coast Aircraft Firms 
Require Government Contracts 


Los Angeles—Annual reports 
issued by aircraft companies in 
the southern California area indi- 
cate the continued importance of 
government contracts to sustain- 
ing life within the industry. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. reported 
95 pet of its present backlog is 
made up of Air Force and Navy 
contracts. Out of a backlog of 
$207 million for Consolidated 
Vultee Corp. less than $1 million 
is for commercial contracts. Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. reports that 
83 pet of its 1949 sales were for 
military orders as compared with 
75 pet in 1948. 

Most of the companies used part 
of their funds last year to pay off 
major debts. 

Douglas Aircraft reported an 
income of $5,516,700 for the fiscal 
year ending Nov. 30 as compared 
with $5,829,206 the year before. 
Sales declined about $1 million. 
The backlog of the company at 
that date was $275,499,000, a gain 
of $42 million over 1948. 

Consolidated Vultee at a meet- 
ing in San Diego reported its first 
profitable year since 1945. It 
showed a net profit of $3,713,156 
or the equal to $1.60 a share. A 
loss of $11,978,795 was registered 
in 1948. 


Convair Has Backlog 

Sales for the year totaled $197 
million as compared with $112, 
351,424 in 1948. With the B-36 by 
far the largest contract, Convair 
has a backlog of $187 million 
scheduled for the Air Force and 
$20 for the Navy. 

Lockheed increased production 
of airplanes of all types by 35 pet 
during 1949, but because of high 
pet of this production comprised 
small military aircraft with com- 
paratively low selling prices, the 
company’s sales were reduced 
slightly, according to Robert £. 
Gross, president. 

Total 1949 sales were reported 
at $117,667,000 as compared with 
$125,621,000 during 1948. 

Nine tenths of Lockheeds 505 
ships delivered were jet powered. 
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INITIAL PINCH TYPEPLATE BENDING Roe 
Capacity 12" X 10’ OurLine \ | 


Cts ‘ a ee / Light and heavy * || 
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ports ' 
\ 
in ' A classes of sheet } 
indi- ; ' & 
7} 4 metal, plate and 
tain. | Calan 27 : 
orted _ -— 
Og is eee - 
Navy * INDFANA 
g of : rod 
dated 
iio STEEL-BRASS and 
co ALUMINUM 
e for aveD METALS oe STAMPINGS 
with ON a Cam etals an Looking for a dependable 
Accurate rena teadin * indus per- source of supply to keep an 
1 part dependable Seveivate logical un-interrupted flow of parts 
ay off no Y ne ne eds. ow in coming in on scheduled 
bar ce | ° dering time? Our reputation is 
d an Accura the propel o- e Perforating behind every promise date. 
re ee free COPY, Send blueprints or samples 
Co. today- ANY DEPT.A2 ae for quotation. 
pared 0. ave PERFORAT TING = 12 VLLINO'S fa 
efore. pron sour KE KEDZIE « CHICAGO TE agai WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. 
illion. : “ Established 1883 
wy at 10 HUNT STREET @© WORCESTER, MASS. 
| gain om a 
Warehouse Specialists in STEEL TUBING exclusively! 
meet- Seamless and Welded 
3 first Stainless , Alloy and Carbon Steels 
5. It For Mechanical and Pressure Use 
[3,156 
A IBE BISTRIBUTORS, CO. tne. 
stered STREET, BROOKLYN 22, N. Y., 
— ey Gs ka Om 
, Qannt imouk f o2 ase Excellent facilities 
| $197 @ ACCURACY OF THREADS . for pickling 
@® LOW CHASER COST ¥ and oiling 
$112,- @ ALL AROUND DEPENDABILITY yer 
5 by pleads, Insert Chaser Die Head’ Thread aba) 
mi Rae Es aa Thy 3 
mvair Adv. 
illion starch 3 Re SO Dae 
THE EASTERN MACHINE SCREW CORP., 21-41 Barclay St., New Neen One Sean) a ane dh di hedibihadhel 
e and acific Coast Representative: A. ©. Berhringer, 334 N. San Pedro Street, Los * 
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AIR COMPRESSOR 
1000 Cu. Ft. Worthington “Feather Valve," 
18" x 11" x 14" two stage with 185 HP 
synchronous motor on shaft. 


AUTOMATIC 
4%" Conomatic 4 spindle, serial No. 2191K 
with, reel, chip conveyor, extra equip- 


ment. 
BORING MILLS 

4/2 bar Lucas No. 33. Table 46" x 64" 
Max. height 36", Max. to outboard sup- 
port II’. 

100" Niles Bement Pond. Extra heavy type. 
2 swivel heads, power rapid traverse, 
35 HP direct current motor. 


BROACH 


15 ton 36" stroke American vertical duplex 
surface with tilting type workholder. 


DRILL 
42 spindle, No. B16 Natco multiple with 
18" x 48" drilling area and two box 


tables. 
GEAR HOBBER 
Type T Barber Colman. Designed for either 
straight or taper splines, helical or spur 
gears. Also type A and Nos. 3 & 12 
Barber Colmans. 


GRINDERS 

6" x 18", No. 10 Brown & Sharpe “Elec- 
tric Hydraulic" Three with and two with- 
out spindle oscillation. New 1940 and 
1941. 

10" x 36" Norton type C hydraulic with 
hydraulic quick in-feed. Serial No. 
C16458, new in 1942. 

10" x 72" Norton type C hydraulic made 
at factory to swing 14". Serial No. 
21750, new in 1944, 

23" x 36" Norton type C with mechanical 


table traverse, hydraulic quick in-feed. 
Serial No. C18281, new 1943. 


LATHE TURRET 
No. 2FU Foster Fastermatic Serial No. 
2FU529, new in 1944. Quite a little 


tooling. 
MILLERS 
Cincinnati Hydromatic Sizes: 3-24, 34-36, 
4-36, 4-48, 5-48, 56-72 and 56-90. 


PRESSES 

1000 ton, No. 666 Toledo knuckle joint 
Coining. 2!/2" stroke, 18" shut height, 
bed 37" F to Bx 31" R to L. 

350 ton Clearing Crankless, model 
F1350-42, serial No. 45-11155P, new 
1945. 20" stroke, 28" shut height, 36" x 
42" bed. 

600 ton Hamilton No. 2316'/2 eccentric 
shaft forging. Stroke 4"; shut height 16", 
bed 28" F to B x 2334" R to L. 

No. 506 Bliss on inclined legs with double 
roll feed and scrap cutter. About 126 
tons. 3” stroke, 11!/2" shut height. 

1000 ton Baldwin Southwark “Hy-Speed™ 
hydraulic. 20" stroke, 56" daylight, bed 
42" F to B x 54” R to L. 


UPSETTERS 
2" National. Serial No. 13213. Has sus- 
pended slides with long overarm guide. 
Has 15 HP motor. 


4" Ajax. Serial No. 3156. Has twin drive 
gears, suspended slides, self contained 
backshaft, 30 HP motor. 


MILES MACHINERY CO. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 


MDNA plan to Johnson, Hoffman will 
aid security and stimulate business 


Fox will press for legislation to replace 
obsolete government reserve equipment 


Rebuilt equipment will stretch dollars 
when sold to Marshall plan countries 


MDNA Plan to Aid Security, 
Marshall Plan, and Business 


New York—A plan to increase 
national security and aid Marshall 
Plan countries was disclosed at 
the Board of Directors’ meeting of 
the Machinery Dealers’ National 





F. Lunney J. M. P. Fox 


Assn. held March 24 in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Frank J. Lun- 
ney, president of the organization, 
presided. J. M. P. Fox, executive 
director, pointed out that to put 
the plan in operation it is neces- 
sary (1) to select a man to deal 
with European machine shop and 
factory operators and (2) to set 
up legislation and funds to re- 
place armed forces reserve equip- 
ment with new units and rebuild 
the obsolete machinery for Mar- 
shall Plan aid. 

This meeting was held first to 
select a man to deal directly with 
European machine shop and fac- 
tory operators. Mr. Fox explained 
that only the largest dealers here 
have made personal connections 
in Europe. He also pointed out 
that there have been no sizable 
amounts of equipment shipped to 
these countries so far. 

The second purpose was to plan 
a meeting with Secretary of De- 





fense Louis A. Johnson within 
sixty days for legislation to create 
funds for new machinery replace- 
ments. It is then planned to re- 
build obsolete machinery disposed 
of by the services for Marshal] 
Plan aid. 

Mr. Fox pointed out that Paul 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, as well as the ECA 
staff in the Administration’s ex- 
port and small business offices 
have been approached on the 
subject. 


Machines Are Obsolete 

To further explain the plan, Mr. 
Fox pointed out that reserve main- 
tenance equipment for the services 
has become inadequate from 
usage, in some cases, and lack of 
attention in others. The machin- 
ery now held by the Joint Army, 
Navy Machine Armament Reserves 
is not in fit shape to do the work 
it is supposed to do, he charged. 
About 150,000 pieces of machin- 
ery, including lathes, drills, plan- 
ers, and other items are being 
held. An emergency would find 
this country in desperate need of 
machines fit to maintain arma- 
ment and equipment. 


Experts Can Be Increased 
Exports of rebuilt machinery 
to Europe can be increased ten- 
fold, Mr. Fox declared. These ma- 
chines would be fully competent 
to fill all needs of the European 
users and would have the dura- 
bility to last for long periods. In 
addition, rebuilt machines could 
be purchased for nearly half the 
cost of new equipment, thus sav- 


Turn to Page 184 
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PRESSES 


No. 1 Loshbough-Jordan O.B.I, Power Press, m.d. 

No. 2% Bliss Stiles Type Press, m.d. 

No. 3 Bliss Stiles Type Press, belted m.d. 

No, 4. Johnson Open Back Inclinable Power Press, m.d. 
No, 20B Bliss Back Geared Open Back Inclinable, m.d. 
Ferracute Double Crank, 36” between uprights, 84 ton cap. 
96”-—400 ton Niles Driving Wheel Press, m.d. 
Chambersburg 30 ton Hydro- Pneumatic 

Metalwood B 45 


SHEET METAL MACHINERY 


No, 8710 Cincinnati All Steel Shear, 10’x%” cap., m.d. 

No, 411 D Toledo Power Squaring Shear, m.d. 

No. 3 Hilles & Jones Plate Bending Rolls, m.d. 

Gray Turret Head Metal Cutter, cap. 4%”, 36” throat 

No, 2 Libert Nibbler, 28” throat 

Southwark Rotary Metal Cutter, 36” throat, m.d. 

120” = 100 Niagara Heavy Production Folder, 16 ga., 
m. 


SLOTTERS 


10” Newton, cone 

12” Bement-Miles, m.d. 

15” Canada, m.d. 

20-24” Dill, m.d. 

48” Niles-Bement-Pond Geared, m.d. 


SHAPERS 


16” Barker Back Geared Crank Shaper, cone, motorized 

18” Invicta Shaper, m.d. thru gear box, new 

4” Invicta Shaper, m.d. thru gear box, new 

2%” Potter & Johnston, cone 

$2” Columbia Back Geared Crank Shaper, m.d. thru 
gear box 

22” Morton Draw-Cut, m.d., late 

$2” Smith & Mills, m.d. thru gear box, latest 

36” Morton Draw-Cut, m.d., late 

48” stroke Heavy Duty Morton Traveling Head Draw- 
Cut Shaper, m.d., with d.c. variable voltage equip- 
ment, 12° bed, latest type 


MISCELLANEOUS 


No, 2A Pratt & Whitney Jig Borer, m.d. 
Gisholt Precision Balancing Machine, m.d. 


96” Ohio Extra Heavy Worm Feed Revolving Table, m.d. 

40” Tolhurst Chip Wringer, m.d. 

Detrick & Harvey 2 spindle Profiler 

No, 12M Morey 2 spindle Profiler, m.d., latest 

No. 12 Pratt & Whitney 2 spindle Profiler, m.d. 

No. 20 PH A.D. Cook Deepwell Pump with Chrysler 
Engine, and 200’ of 8” pipe, brand new 

Wagner Saw Sharpener, m.d. 

Gogan Hardness Tester, Model 1618 

Logan Hydraulic Vertical Shaver, m.d 

pee. Draw Furnace, max. operating temperature 
250° F. 

Cnan Electric Plants, Model WC 625-8, brand new 


TAFPERS 


No. 1 Bakewell Precision, m.d. 

No. 1R Bakewell Precision Radial Tapper, m.d., latest 
No. 2 Bakewell Precision, m.d. 

Baush Radial Drilling & Tapping Machine, m.d., latest 
No, 5 Webster & Perks, belt 

No. 10 Kaufman High Duty Oscillating Pneumatic, m.d. 


TURRET LATHES AND SCREW MACHINES 


No. 1H Libby, m.d., chucking, latest 

No. 1 Cincinnati-Acme Semi-Universal, m.d., chucking, 
Timken 

No, 1F Foster Fastermatic, m.d., Timken 

No, 1L Gisholt Universal, m.d., chucking, Timken 

No. 1A Warner & Swasey Universal, chucking, pre- 
selector head, latest 

No. 1A, 2A, 3A Warner & Swasey Universal, bar and 
chucking types 

No, 2A, 3A Warner & Swasey Universal, chuck., Timken 

No. 2B Foster Universal, m.d., chucking 

No. 2F Foster Fastermatic, m.d., Timken 

No. 2F Gisholt Fastermatic, m.d., latest type 

No. 2G Morey, bar, m.d., latest 

No. 2L Gisholt, m.d., chucking, standard and long bed 
types, Timken 

No, 2L Gisholt, m.d., bar and chucking, latest 

No. 3 Cincinnati-Acme Full Universal, m.d., chucking 

No. 3 Foster Geared Head, m.d., bar 


THE CLEARING HOUSE—-~ 
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No. 3B Foster Universal, m.d., bar 

No. 3F Foster Fastermatic, m.d., Timken 

No, 3 Gisholt Ram Type Universal, m.d., Timken, late 

No, 3L Gisholt, m.d., chucking, Timken 

No. 3L Gisholt, with cross sliding turret 

No. 3 Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., bar, latest 

No. 3 Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., chucking latest 

7 = Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., chucking, 
atest 

No. 4R Cincinnati Acme, m.d., bar 

No. 4 Gisholt Universal, m.d., chucking, Timken 

No. 4 Warner & Swasey Plain, cone, bar and chucking 
types 

No. 4 Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., bar 

No 4 Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., bar, pre- 
selector head, latest 

No. 4 Warner & Swasey Universal, chucking, as above 

No. 4A Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., chucking. 
latest type 

No. 4A Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., chucking, 
Timken 

No. 4 FU Foster Fastermatic, m.d., latest 

No. 5.0 Acme Universal, m.d., designed for glass bot- 
tle work, latest 

No. 5 Bardons & Oliver, Universal Ram Type, m.d.. 
chucking, pre-selector head, latest 

No. 5 Foster Universal Geared Head, m.d., chucking 

No. 5 Warner & Swasey Universal, m.d., bar and chuck. 

No. 5 Warner & Swasey, m.d., bar, pre-selector head, 
latest 

6.2 Denver Turret Lathe, m.d. in leg 

No. 7 Bardons & Oliver Universal, m.d., chucking, late 

No. 7 Bardons & Oliver, cone 

2%” Jones & Lamson Universal Saddle Type, m.d., bar 
latest 

2%x24”, 3x36”, 34x32”, 4x34” Jones & Lamson Geared 
Head, m.d., bar and chucking types 

3%” Cincinnati Acme Geared Head Flat Turret, chuck- 
ing and bar types 

18” Libby Type A, m.d., chucking 

24”, 28” Gisholt, cone 

26” Libby Type C, m.d., chucking 


We carry an average stock of 2,000 machines in our 11 acre plant at Cincinnati. Visitors welcome at all times. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY COMPANY 


1002 Tennessee Avenue, Cincinnati 29, Ohio * MElrose 124] 


FOR SALE— 
USED MACHINERY 


60 x 60 x 14’ Rockford Hydraulic 
Open-side Planer 


5” Bar, 8’ vertical, 10” Horizontal 
Sellers Floor-type Boring Mill 


5' 17” Cincinnati Bickford Radial 
Drill 


6’ x 12’ Precision Surface Plate 


These machines are of the very latest 
type and design and are in practi- 
cally new condition. They are offered 
at a substantial saving over a new 
machine. 


Address replies to: 


JACK B. OBENSHAIN 


628 Pallister, Detroit 2, Michigan 


FOR SALE 


Rockford hoe and shovel rolling mill. 


Completely rebuilt. ALSO Ajax 
+1A taper forging rolls. 
BOX #679, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


FOR SALE 


One Pangborn Rotoblast Machine fully equipped for 
operation including all motors, controllers, rotoblast 
units, ventilating and dust collecting equipment, auto- 
matic feed and run-out tables, etc. Specially designed 
for descaling and cleaning hot rolled iron or steel bars 
and the O.D. of tubing up to 40 ft. long. Interested 
parties may inspect. 
ADDRESS BOX R-548 

Care The Iron Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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NEW—SUPPLIERS OF EQUIPMENT—REBUILT 


Rolling Mills and other Steel Plant Equipment carrying new 


equipment guarantee and available within 90 days of order. 


I—10 ft.x 1 in. Morgan Shear with 75 H.P. 
Motor. 


i—Rebuilt 32'' x 102" Lobdell Roll Grinder 
complete with crowning attachment and 
electrical equipment. 


1—!7-Roll Backed-up Roller Leveller 4/4" dia. 
80'' face rollers backed up by 6!4"' dia. 
rollers, complete with electric equipment. 


1—17-Roll McKay Backed-Up Roller Leveller, 
2\/."" dia. x 66" face Work Rolls. 


I—No. | Special Sutton 5-Roll Bar and Tube 
Straightener, complete with motor, '/2"' to 
3"' tubing capacity. 


I—#4 United Engineering & Foundry Vertical 
Shear. 


I—New Gehnrich Continuous Heat Treating 
Furnace for non-ferrous metals. 


I—New 50,000# Aetna-Standard Drawbench 
for 2!/."' diameter bars. 


LLEWELYN ASSOCIATES, INC. nies 


Cable Address: 


PITLYN 944 Oliver Building 


ATlantic 1|-8086 
ATiantic 1-7880 


Pittsburgh 22, Penna., U.S.A. 





BAKING OVEN, ‘’Gehnrich"’, gas fired recircu- 
lating type 1.D. II' wide, 7° high, 19 long, 
Temp. range 350-400°F., All motors, controls 
and drawings included. New 1942. Inspection 
and demonstration invited. $2500 


J. A. POSTELL 


936 West Peachtree St., N.W., Atianta 3 


ASSEMBLY LINE 


FOLLOW THROUGH 


Aircraft plants - Metal workers - Telephone, 
Radio, Vacuum cleaner, Washing machine 
manufacturers use Topflight's Pressure 
Sensitive,Self - Adhesive Tape.Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 





FOR SALE 
POSITIONER, 20-ton Ransome, Model 
#400, Fully Equipped—Practically New. 


SAN JOSE STEEL COMPANY, INC. 
195 North Thirtieth St. San Jose, California 











DYNAMOMETER FOR SALE 
900 HP MIDWEST DYNAMATIC DYNAMOMETER 
250 VOLTS, 1500-3500 RPM, TYPE 2025-W, SERIAL 
NO. 2200. UNUSED. WITH TOLEDO SCALE, CON- 
TROLS, ETC. PRICE........... $2,750.00 


PRACTICALLY NEW 


WINSTON MACHINERY CO., INC. 
517 SOUTH DELAWARE STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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5” UPSETTERS 
5” National High Duty Upsetting & Forg. 
Mach. Air friction clutch; side shear; 


auto. lubricating system; jib crane; 60 
H.P. motor; V-belt drive 


5” Ajax Heavy Duty Air Friction Clutch Upset- 
ter; underarm header and grip slide; jib 
crane; 40 H.P. motor; V-belt drive 

Upsetting & Forg. Machs., National High Duty, 


guided overarm heading slide, suspended 
slides, 112”, 2”, 3”, 4", 5” 


Ajax & Acme Upsetting & Forg. Machs., not 
suspended slides, %4", 1", 112", 22", 3” 

W. W. Bulldozers, #22, 4, #24, +5, #8 

Drop Hammers, 800i to 2500+ 

Nazel Air Forg. Hammer, #68, Cap. 7” sq. 

Bradley Hammers, Cushioned Helve, Upright 
& Compact 

Trimming Presses, #591 Toledo, Tie Rod, 
440-tons; other trimmers 55 to 200-ton 

Bar Shears, Open & Guillotine, 5%” to 7” Rd. 

Minster 88-ton 0.B.1. Press 

Minster 88-ton S.S. Press, 16” stroke 

Solid Back Presses, 20 to 100-ton 

£94-A Toledo S.S. Double Crank, Tie Rod 
Press; bolster 40x36” 

Bliss Knuckle Joint Press, 250-ton 

Cleveland EF Sgl. End Punch, 48” throat, 
1%” thru 1” 

Single & Double End Punches, various throat 
depths and caps. 

L. & A. Multiple Punch, 8, 150-ton 

L. & A. Multiple Punch, 10’, 350-ton 

Ryerson Serpentine Throatless Shear, 2” 

$416-C Niagara Circle & Slitting Shear, 1” 

Flanging Machine, McCabe, cap. 34” 

Bertsch Straightening Roll, 1”x68” 

Ryerson Friction Saws, #0, ¢1 & +3 

Landis Threading Machine, 1”, 2-Sp. lead 
screw, Lanco Hds., M.D., single up to 4” 

BOLT, NUT AND RIVET MACHINERY, 

COLD HEADERS, COLD BOLT TRIM- 

MERS, THREAD ROLLERS, SLOTTERS, 

HOT HEADERS AND TRIMMERS, 

COLD AND HOT PUNCH NUT MA- 

CHINES, POINTERS, THREADERS, 

WOOD SCREW EQUIPMENT. 


Diamond Face Grinder, Segment Wheel 36”, 
Table 84"x24”, Hydraulic operated 

Landis Motor Driven Pipe Threader, 8” 

American Wheelabrator, 36x42” 

Southwark 400-ton Wheel Press 


DONAHUE STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1913 W. 74th Street, Chicago 36, Ill. 





ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER. IN 
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ing sorely needed dollars in the 
Marshall plan countries. 


Trend for Diesel Power Units 
Developing in Pittsburgh Area 


Pittsburgh — The trend toward 
diesels as a power source is re- 
flected in demand for diesel gen- 
erator units in this area. Al- 
though not originally set up to 
handle diesel units, a dealer here 
reported that he has sold 30 sur- 
plus sets in the last year and a 
half. Most of the units sold have 
been to coal mines and steel mills 
who are disposing of their old 
steam units. 

Another reason for this pickup 
is that mills are setting up the 
diesel as an emergency power 
source in the event of a break- 
down of normal service. The ma- 
jority of inquiries now received 
by this company are for diesel 
generator sets instead of steam 
sets. This is in sharp comparison 
with one diesel call out of 20, sev- 
eral years ago. 


MDNA Directors Attend 


New York Chapter Meeting 


New York—The New York chap- 
ter of the Machinery Dealers’ Na- 
tional Assn. held its regular 
monthly meeting at Cavanagh’s 
on March 23. Approximately 30 
members were in attendance at 
the meeting presided over by Ed 
Schill, chairman. In keeping with 
the national MDNA revitalization 
plan, Mr. Schill planned and ex- 
ecuted a lively meeting. 

Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors arrived a day early to at- 
tend the local chapter meeting. 
Inactive members and new pros- 
pects were also in attendance. 

Short addresses were given by 
Frank Lunney, national chairman; 
Elliot Blumberg of Adams Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago; and Robert 
Bryce of Bryce-Rankin Machinery 
Co., Detroit. J. M. P. Fox, execu- 
tive director, said a few words 
about a plan to sell more machin- 
ery to Europe. This plan was ex- 
panded at the board meeting held 
the following day. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 181 








Freight car repair parts 
Relaying rail 
Steel storage tanks 
Freight cars and 
Locomotives 
Also 
Contracting Equipment 
Cranes — Tractors 
Ditchers — Compressors 
Diesel Engines 
and Generating Sets 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


BENDING ROLLS 


H. & J. 30° x 34" Pyramid. 
Southwark 15° x 3" Pyramid, Verti- 
cal (Can convert to Horizontal). 
Bertsch Angle Rolls 3" x 3" x 3%". 
Plate Edge Planer 32' x 2". 


Kings County Machinery Exchange 


408 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Phone TRiangle 5-5237—Dept, "I" 


5" Sellers FLOOR TYPE 
Boring Mill 


#30 “Tri-Way" Universal Horizontal 
Boring Mill, 3" 


#33 Lucas 4/2" bar Horizontal Bor- 
ing Mill 


#61-A Fellows Gear Shaper 
6'-17" Carlton Radial Drill 
48" x 48" x 17° Powell Planer, 4 heads 


HAZARD BROWNELL 
MACHINE TOOLS, INC. 


350 Waterman St., Providence 6, R. |. 


Horizontal 


BORING MILL 
Ohio horizontal planer type 5" spindle. 
Table 42" x 126". Table feed 96". Verti- 
cal travel 48". 


A. L. BECHTEL & SON 
1310 E. 65th Street Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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